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Brown 

is ‘that of producing and» distributing such 


_ power at strategic sites at a cost which is 
competitive with that of 
from conventional sources. The basic socio- 


consequences of nuclear de- 
velopment demands some understand-— 


of fields which professionally far logical problem of atomic power is how 
removed from the areas of competence of overcome cultural resistances to its effective 


the social scientist. Terms, concepts, and use for the promotion of collective national 
problems closely related mathematics, regional values; or possibly, from 
physics, chemistry, engineering, and metal- point of view of areas other than that - 
Turgy must be comprehended an and the production of atomic power is 
relations seen. sought, how to change social organization, 
‘Perhaps this atomic energy and in so doing, social values, so that 
Teceived relatively little attention from soci- goals are substituted “for traditional ones. 
3 ologists and economists. Certainly it is not | The latter is inherent in programs of assist- 
ance to areas which are economically under- — 


because the area is inappropriate for social 
BS for example, atomic power is viewed as a ve _ These are problems which are meaningful 
"and familiar to social scientists and demog- — 


case of technological innovation with con- 
sequences for the entire social and economic — _raphers. They have already been studied in 


2, 


Atom power i is of principal Power is viewed as another—if unique—in- 
areas of nuclear development. The ‘Stance of innovation , then principles which 
other two, which are not of concern in this have been derived from the study of the 


paper, ‘the atomic and hydrogen bomb acceptability or non-acceptability of prior 
and the use of radioisotopes in medical, sci- inventions, and of the consequences of their > 


entific , industrial, and agricultural research "introduction into particular types of social 


and dengan The basic technical problem of - Organization, will have validity in assaying 
significance of atomic power -utiliza- 


that heat to power by means." or for demographic change. 
The act economic problem of atomic pov power __ At this early stage we can hardly foresee 
ro all the direct effects of the introduction of i 


this title, and some atomic power, let alone the probably more 


these materials, was presented by the author far-reaching indirect effects. We can, how- 
the annual meeting of the Population Association of F ever, disregard the over- “optimistic view that a 


America held at Oxford, Ohio, in May 1953. -atomi 
_ _ There are distinct hopes that such heat may in “universally a 
able at low cost simply because potentially a 


the future be utilized directly as a source of igus sf 
but such a development lies in the future. enormous are theoreti- 
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Case of Atomic Power,” American Journal of So- 
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cally derivable from handfuls of fissionable fluential components in a system of factors 
material” easily transported anywhere, We which | will ultimately determine whether 
t. ¥ 9 can also challenge the glib assumption that — atomic power plants are built and ‘operated. 
_ atomic power will thus lead to universal eco- Other factors will include the existence or 
nomic development and that the pronounced absence of alternative power resources and 
4 differences in social and economic indices their relative cost; the availability or non- __ 
among nations _will either disappear or availability of a ricultural and mineral re- 
= sharply reduced. Similarly, there is no basis sources suitable as a base for — general ES 
for assuming that atomic power will result > economic development; the cultural organi- ae: q 
in any early and major shift of either indus- zation, especially ‘this influences the 
trial plants or population. The assumptions, efficiency of the utilization of human and 
a frequently made, that these kinds of things non-human resources; and the political and © 
= will occur exclude consideration of the uni- economic organization, in particular as these 
_ in historical resistance to techno- serve to foster or to hinder atomic develop- 
logical change as well as the specific general ‘ment. 
® local resistances which seem to be ass ge Population then plays a limiting or per- ; 
a with the development of atomic power. missive role in economic development based 
_ They ignore the important fact that in n many on the establishment of atomic power plants. : 
“underdeveloped areas of the world there are first task to identify the population 
first-rate, cheap, and accessible alternative situations which | are favorable or unfavor- __ 
sources of power, such as water and development. Employing the 
which have never been developed because of analytically useful, ‘if hardly realistic, dic- 
lack of capital, lack of tum of “other things being equal,” we can 
entrepreneurs, and lack of interest. To be- conclude that ‘atomic power presently has 
lieve that the of a new power best chance of appearing and e expanding 
a in areas (1) where population growth i is _ 


lence ‘is It cannot be overs taal sufficiently great, 
emphasized that the availability and the use contains local agglomerations of high enough — Bra: 
_of an invention are not synonymous. Mere density, to provide a market for the a 
access to atomic power in a technical sense _tively large output — of an atomic power 


does not spell any consequences es for of optimum size; ( 4) where migration 
an established | aspect of social 

° thon; and (5) where the ratio between popu- 

lation and available developed resources is 


Ho 6 productive of a high or rising standard of a 


Wi ed 
examine some of the ways in which 


population elements: influence the probabil- crete. Nor will ‘they 
ity of the development of atomic power in io select the specific nations where atomic 

a particular nation or region. As in the pens A power development seems most probable, for — 
the relation between population and war, seekin g ch tification 


er ee role of the population factor is ee can hardly ignore the political, economic, 


__ indirect. Population is only one of the in- and social considerations which ] ded 
in the | ceteris paribus phrase. _ Nevertheless, 


The dogmatic statements in this section are 
_ supported in detail in other writings by the author. they suggest at once that atomic power * s. 


Z particularly, Walter Isard and Vincent Whitney, most likely to develop first in the indus- 
Atomic Power: trialized or industrializing countries, least 
Whitney, “Resistance to Innovation: The likely to develop what a are “ordinarily. 

haracterized as the economically backward 
i.  ciology, 56 (November, 1950), pp. 247-254; <l areas of the earth. This is not meant to i a 
Walter Isard and Vincent Whitney, ‘ ‘Pattern for in p mulation conditions wil 
America,” The ‘Nation, 180 (June 18, pp. ply that certa ‘pop 
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“AND ATOMIC POW 


ographic patterns, along with other ‘related labor costs are overcome. The 
i in social organization, are likely to. will be that of industrial to agricultural pro- 
= or to exclude such growth, or converssty  Guctivity. If the former can be maintained 
render it feasible. ik at a rate in excess of the latter, the restrict: 
Let us look briefly. at the world’s under- ‘ing effect of any food deficit can be over 
areas. In reality every is come. will ordinarily require external 
unique, but there is Space here only 1 markets since domestic demand will pre- 
differentiate among them in broadest terms. be low at the start. 
of these areas, such as British ‘actuality, it seems less probable that 
_ Guiana,® Brazil, and other parts of South atomic power will spark the development of 
_— ‘Africa, and the Middle East are 1 -underpopulated agrarian economies than that 
underpopulated in the sense that they such development, based on conventional 
areas in which numbers are too small to _ power sources, may succeed in some to the — 
; ~ achieve optimum levels of living at the at- 3 point where markets for an atomic power 
e tained stage of technological development.‘ plant exist. Two factors, at least, are favor 
Unless such unusually lavish toa solution of the handicaps suggested 
natural food resources, the ordinarily strin- : above. One is the presence. of some degree 
gent labor force will tend to be employed — of underemployment or disguised unemploy- 
e bert full time in eking out a subsistence living. ment in the relatively inefficient agricultural 
If atomic power—or any other factor—ini-- Sectors of these underdeveloped areas. Prop- 
tiates a nucleus of industrial activity, the erly” organized, this: additional labor can 
required labor force may be expected + serve to minimize or eliminate food deficits. 
. ‘ come initially from labor withdrawn from The other is the relatively sparse initial pop- 
—_—- T ‘he immediate consequence of ulation base, which may allow time for fer- 
; a = to be controlled before i increasing num 


“agricultural output in the in fact find a population 
_ through such relatively low-cost devices as prime determinant of successful economic 
improved seed, stock, and methods, and over development. 
longer period through more thoroughgoing The greater number of underdeveloped 
agricultural mechanization. It simply however, are overpopulated agricul- 
phasizes the fact that such compensating tural regions, where a subsistence economy 
; 5 gains | in mg production will not be imme- _ masks a great deal of disguised unem mploy- 
- diate. There is a real possibility then that ment, and where demographic rates are by- 


_ Such decline may lead directly to an in- existing demographic trends act as one major __ z 


at the total food supply will decline. _and- large uncontrolled. For all such areas, 
crease in mortality. Or an increased death deterrent to “economic development. The 


avoided by importing food. picture has by now been painted in a suffi- 
Such food will ordinarily be relatively ex- cient number of versions to establish its 
-~pensive. Consequently, it will induce validity. We need only repeat in such 
In either case, , the e spiral of economic de 


where the initial al handicaps o of under 

8 Irene Taeuber, “British pressing constantly _available resources 

_ ographic Aspects of Economic Development,” ” Popu- Consistently display subsistence economies 


lation Index, 18 (January, 1952), 
ognized as complex states involving psychological ———— 
Py as well as economic factors. See Peaceful Change: 
Procedures, Population, Raw Materials, Colonies, made b 
Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Co- Dr. St 
operation, League of Nations, 1 1938, ‘PP. 120-158, 
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re measured. For such areas capital ac- meaningless as were iron ore coal 


cumulation, whether for atomic power plants 
or for other more probable immediate goals, — 
is an extremely difficult problem, , and one 4 
which may ‘well be insurmountable for the 
majority, which do not receive what limited 
subsidization 1 may be made available by the 
_ United States or possibly by Russia | or by 
an international organization. Moreover, ,ini- 
tial capital investment may well fail to serve 


ra ‘sufficient to modify the whole economy in 
= short order, and to affect social 


7 


organization as well by paralleling the ex- 
4 pected drop in the death rate with at least 


Carta of living seem unduly optimistic. 


an equally sharp and early drop in the birth — Certainly, the demographic characteristics © 
of ov erpopulated and ‘underdeveloped areas 


i 
resources to aboriginal peoples. : 
short, it is apparent that atomic power 
can lead to increases in productivity in spe- 

cific industries in underdeveloped areas 
there is sufficient capital and sufficient 3 
tivation to utilize it. But even if this prob- b al 
lematic situation prevails, it does not follow 
that the utilization of atomic power will itself 
to increases of Since 


power alone will transform poem areas ‘mo 
industrialized regions ons with markedly higher Sie 


For example, India’s plans for a general “constitute one of the major obstacles to 
in levels of living seem futile unless “nomic development in general and to 


effective controls over population 
growth. Indeed, India recognizes this, and 
has sought advice through the United Na- “ 
- tions.® Yet, despite vigorous leadership, the a 


abject pov erty of the country, the illiteracy, 
_ the rural isolation, the past record of eco- 
nomic and political instability, the religious 
strife, the barriers of “caste, in short the 
_ great popular wall of indifference all com- 
bine to produce a real uncertainty that - 
problem will be solved. 
overpopulated un underdeveloped 
_ areas are not likely to have either the capi- 
tal or the kinds of industry for atomic power 


= _ Even if such areas embark on eco- — 


4 


nomic development under the stimulus of 
atomic power, the expected 


cline in birth rates may lag : so far behind 


extended period. W ith birth rates uncon- 


tivity 1 will simply be diverted to 
more people at no higher level of living. If 
this occurs, it will not be possible to eae * 
tain the ‘industrialization impulse for any 


3 ; again until | the two are once more in balance. 
such a context atomic power would 
Fertility and Sterility, 4 (May- June, 1953), p 
210-217. See also the summary of an address > 
Carl C. Taylor, “India: 360 Million People Plan 
Their Development” given before the annual meet- — 


of the Population Association of America it may well be too costly in- 


_ Princeton, New Jersey, April, 1955, and appearing © 


in Population fades, 21 (July, 1955), pp. 169- 170. = 


falling death rates that additional produc- Be: pulation reflecting the 


4 


__ trolled, death rates may be expected to rise such | industry will ordinarily be related to a ig 


use of atomic power in particular. They ; are 
_ sufficiently important so that no discussion — 
of industrialization and of rationalization of 4 
agriculture i in such areas can be meaningful 
without their deliberate consideration. Their __ 
significance lies, of course, not only in their i 
potentialities for for population growth at a rate hs 
in excess of any achievable rate of techno- — 
logical growth, but also in the multiplicity 
of demographic, social, psychological, and 
historical factors which are connected ina 
complex and often indirect | way oom hol 
basic population 
One example is the ‘Spatial c character 
such | economies, which will be : strongly _- a 
fluenced by the Presence of a broad agri- bs 
cultural stratum, with the distribution of 


orientation of the area. Along with other 


of domestic ‘This is because 


food processing or to the exploitation of 
local agricultural or mineral resources. While 


cheap power is necessary to any ultimate 
industrialization in such a situation, 
while atomic power is ‘theoretically well 

suited to induce a s separation « of industry — 7 
from the primary agricultural stratum, Prag- 4 ; 
to to the type of of ine 


sufficiently well 
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| iral will be halted by any one ofa 
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Furthermore, th there is the fundamental amounts of capital for plant and equipment = 
a problem in such > areas of labor s supply in is diminished where population growth ae 
S ae qualitative terms, and possibly in quantita- ates steadily increasing demand. Psycholog- peat 
tive terms as well, since there may be gen- ically, too, growth seems associated with i 
eral” non- acceptance. of industrial employ- optimism: and a greater willingness to 
- ment or, at best, inefficiencies in individual periment. Again, where population growth 
response which are rooted in the ‘social or- is is rapid, the | mobility of labor is fostered, 
: : ganization. 7 Inefficiencies of this type can = and this in turn implies easier - exploitation 
aa make even low money wages too high in # a competing new technique. In these 
terms of real wages to permit competitive terms, Russia and the United States appear 
2 operation o or even to be justified in the i most likely of all industrialized nations to 
of economic nationalism. utilize atomic power commercially in the 
On the other hand, the controlled popu- near future. Other factors, notably the de- 
= situation in the industrialized or in- _ creasing quantity and increasing cost of — 

dustrializing— nations is promising for the fossil fuel sources, suggest early and wide- 
utilization of atomic power. In simplest — "spread utilization of atomic power in Great | 
terms, this is because a roughly favorable _ Britain. In primarily commercial i 
ratio of population available resources tural countries like Dench and Australia, 


appropriated to the support of a larger than a partial and suggestive statement here. 

population. In such countries, the capital _ They have precluded both adequate — 


accumulation necessary for for atomic power _ tation of supporting evidence and attention 
development is already present or conceiv- to such important considerations as 


ably can be created. Obviously, factors in- alism and international political tensions as pe 23 
 clining to the use of atomic power mer lg to atomic power utilization. In other — 
again outweigh those which resist it. But, in _ words, population factors cannot — be given © 
general, widespread utilization of atomic more than their share of stress. Nevertheless, 
"power se seems most probable in the next few = underdeveloped areas generally the popu- 
decades not i in countries like India and lation pattern isan major unfavorable factor 
_ Mexico but in “westernized” nations like in the utilization of atomic power which does — 
_ Great Britain, the United States, and Russia, not appear in industrial nations of sizeable 3 ! 
_ which have or can get capital, entrepreneur- — population. In In the former, the patterns of as 
ship, trained labor, an adequate market for — population growth , if not adjusted, may 
_ plants of optimum size, and so on, and in e well negate every attempt to increase levels — 
is not of living even if subsidized atomic power 
oa is introduced a as an impulse to industrializa- 


in cases depends obviously on a est 
“more inclining factors then of interrelated factors both directly 


at though none will be determining. A tairly only r remotely related to the basic demo- — 
Be “ rapid rate of growth, for example, is favor- &'@Phic equation, as for example, population 


_ able to the active use of atomic power. We , composition and resultant labor-force partici- 


have seen historically that the exploitation pation variables on the one hand and the 


_ of a new innovation tends to be most inten- _ motivational system of a people on another. 

sive in such a setting.® This is partly because _ Population fi factors are relevant components 

Wilbert E. Moore, Industrialization and nomic, cultural, and psychological variables, 
Labor: Social Aspects of Economic Development, ‘the mutual relationships of which frequently — 


Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1951. oe) STIS 1 
8S. Lilley, Men, Machines and History, Lon- can only be implied rather se pgs 


don: Cobbett Press, 1948, ch. any cause- schema. 
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N SOCIOLOGICAL, 


: 4 me what space remains I want to comment social organization of the great majority of 
briefly on some implications of any ‘utiliza- such areas. To the extent that ‘this is true, : 

tion of atomic power for alterations in pop- it will produce r no changes in | population — a 

lation patterns. These few remarks are patterns. It is only fair to say, however, that 


shaped by the ultimate premise that atomic among the restricted number such 


a to revolutionize plant 1 location, nd 
trial techniques, economic organization, or ment based on atomic power, or to gt al ey 
people’s s way of industrialization which is already under way, 
Theoretically, atomic ‘power plants for some may possibly achieve a continuing de- 
| industrial ws use can be built in South Dakota, velopment spiral of substantial enough pro- 
Madagascar, or the North Pole. In fact, portions to affect the total societal organiza- — 
there are no technological barriers to tion. If this happens, and it must happen 
undertakings. But the possible is quite dif- both rapidly and radically, presumably al- 


ferent from the probable, 2 and the probability tered value systems will lead to the kind - 


of such a a development is, in my estimation, , revolution which has already : 
occurred in western nations. Of course, to 
1 that these areas will follow the same | 


pattern is to assert an article of faith, nota — : 


“sme. Such plants would be functionless with- 


that these and ‘similar a areas 
potential points of industrial attraction. Of ginning at t the point where the ‘rate of tech- 

course, nuclear energy ca can be employed for nical development no longer exceeds the rate 1% 
specialized tasks as breaking down of population growth. Successful industriali-- 


bergs or desalting brackish water,® but there zation and ‘concomitant population control 


are possibly more acceptable alternative would presumably result in a redistribution 


methods. At any event, such specialized in- ‘4 of population, with focal points of heavy _ 
stallations would not ordinarily alter | exist- density around industrial agglomerations. 


ing population distribution beyond introduc- _ This, in turn, implies increased population 


ing a small band of technicians at isolated mobility, and so on. When all the #fs are” 


i a spots. Except possibly ir in connection with overcome, ‘such population changes may oc- 
irrigation, atomic power in itself has no po- a cur. Pragmatically, it is doubtful that atomic . 
ou tentialities for transferring waste regions — power spells marked population changes for 
- into garden spots. It will not, for example, the great majority of underdeveloped areas. 
ey 4 change the character of the soil nor alter | Then, will those nations which have un 
distance relationships, = = dergone some substantial degree of urban 
> While specific exceptions are conceivable, industrial growth find atomic power altering 
atomic power is also unlikely to change sub- _ present population patterns? In my no 
My sistence agricultural economies into indus- ment, they will not to any degree. In Russia, 
trialized ones; and certainly it will never do 3 where the immediate potentialities for the 
by its mere technical availability. “The use of atomic power are relatively great, 
- comments above on underdeveloped areas Such power may be an important stimulus 
need not be repeated here. They more rapid industrialization than would if 
that atomic power is likely to provoke no 4 otherwise occur, provided a ‘shortage of of cap- boa pce 
‘overcome. Again, we may assume if 
- ® Amos de Shalit, “Irrigating the Negev,” The we wish that this would mean an earlier i. 


- Nation, 180 (June 18, 1955), pp. 531-532. ie ‘approach toa stable population. Since be 


Russia has hinted at gigantic blasting opera- resent, “ener 
gg tions shifting land and water contours. If actually P to 
carried out, such operations could lead to drastic 


— in climate and land use. ee aa 
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population ‘density, the use of atomic power ergy reserves occurs at some e future time, or 


_ ‘may foster some alteration of population i 
distribution by attracting industry and pop- 
areas where resources: can be greatly enhanced. Substitute atomic power 
aggressively developed. Still, ‘other factors, will be attracted principally to ) existing areas 
such as an attempt to remove industrial pro- of demand. These are areas _ which already 
duction from attack, may be more important support important industrial complexes be- 
cause of their | suitability as plant sites for 


in effecting such r redistribution. 
a - One of the notable characteristics of Amer- other reasons, ‘such as access to market or 
ican industry is the relative fixity of its the quality of local transport or labor. In ss 
_ locational pattern. The list of important in- short, any kind of equalization of population | 
- dustrial counties of the United States has through industrial relocation based on atomic : 
little "change over many ort power is improbable in developed countries a 
These counties, concentrated in the north- like the United ‘States and Great ‘Britain. 

. i industrial strip from Boston to Balti- 
more and along the deep-water rim of the - esses through the use of atomic power may 
_ Great Lakes, represent the most likely loca- be “expected. Some of these will undoubtedly — 


nd of 
tions for “atomic power plants since or i 


stitution for « copper and metals 
ae and household uses, including con- 
struction. But such new processes and 
products a are not likely to alter our -conclu- 
sions about industrial location and popula- — 
Possibly military considerations may lead 

Stan ‘other words, it will per- to the development of non-economic indus- rT 
~petuate existing tendencies. trial sites using atomic power, such as the 
Studies of the probable consequenc s Of Arco, Idaho, area. If so, _ the same military 
atomic power on the location of specific in- considerations will probably y dictate disper- 
r “dustries 2 such as iron and steel, cement, sion of plants and population within this 
aluminum, and so on suggest that the chances limited area. Such development is dubious 

= any major relocation of plants because of in itself, and, at any rate, would be of little _ 


t any ra 
_ atomic power are small. Conceivably, changes significance for total population distribution. 
of a limited sort might occur in the + 


Furthermore, none these developments 
electroprocess industries, bu but these 


power plants of optimum size can n presently 
- find sufficient demand for their product. It 
_ Seems probable that any use of atomic power — 
will therefore simply heighten the 


oc seems to suggest any changes in demographic 
would primarily be the result of | expansion characteristics, even though they can con- 

_ beyond the limits of available cheap hydro- — tribute to increases in productivity. 
The mobile glass industry may The potentialities of atomic power are 

é locate at the market, but if it does, this will very great in many fields. The presently un- + Pit 
probably occur because of construction 4 known indirect consequences may well be Be 


i in most parts of the world 


i Power and the Location of Industry, ” Herverd — ernized nations, especially a fostering of 


ss Business Review, 28 (March, 1950), pp. 45-54; 
H. Scherr and Jacob Marschak (directors), 
Economic Aspects of Atomic Power, Princeton: 


Princeton University 1950, chs. 3-10. = ‘mortality. 


’ further population concentration and conse- _ 


~ quently of low wastage patterns of fertility ie 
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NEW LOOK AT THE SOVIET POPULATION 
STRUCTURE 


over a quarter of a century. From the 1939 
All-Union Census only partial data were 
published, and the form in which this mate- dl Age Groups Wil Number of 
rial was published suggests that the Soviet « » 
Government may have been interested in 
suppressing factual information about «15-19 
tain aspects of the population structure. 
in broad groupings the 1939. age- “Sex com- 40-49 ot 867,408 
position of the USSR total, u urban, and rural 129,290 
population. The method used in calculating 32,874 
the three age-sex compositions is described 
in the ‘pages & that follow. It is hoped that : on B. Sex and R Residence of Total Population* aie 
81,664,981 


lation, but also—in view of the 88'802.205 


use made by scholars of the 1939 partial 
rban 
data as a basis for making 1950-1970 ‘cat 278 
lation projections—contribute to a a better 
understanding of the USSR’s population at ion at Isvestiia, April 29, 1940; Pravda, ‘April 


present and in the immediate future. dade 29, “ia 


a preliminary tabulation from the 1939 Al All- "graphic techniques. Meanwhile, differs 


ah Union Census showing the distribution of oe age-sex composition of the urban and 
om the ‘population rural population remained unknown. After 
certain age classes, but with no indication the publication of Lorimer’s book, over five 
of the sex ratios of the population within years elapsed before a new opportunity 
these age classes. (See Table 1A.) Sel to fill in these gaps in our knowledge. ‘War- 
ome tabulation for the entire population ren Eason was the first to derive information q 
never published, although complete on the age-sex composition of f the USSR’ 
= were announced. (See Table 1B. ) population from data on differential literacy 


_In his in 1946, Frank of the population, the 


use projection and other 
can University, for reading and commenting on this 2 Warren Eason, Trends and Prospects of 
Paper. We are also to Irwin Weil and Leo Soviet and Labor Force, The Rand Cor- { 


‘ 


ULL details of the age-sex structure of Taste 1. Poputarion or THE USSR Ja 
— 
_ 
mm 
4 
— 
— 
te 
| 
— 
q am_age and sex distribution for the Soviet possible since a table on literacy appeared 
ae ' ae ‘Union. piecing together the fragments of in the same issue of Pravda which carried _ 4 7 — 


THE SOVIET T POPULATION OF 1939 

2. OF THE POPULATION OF THE 9 AND 
(According to the Censuses of 1926 and 1939) 


_PerCent Literate : 
Male Female Total Female Total Male Female Total 
66.5 37.1 
90.8 81.2 98.1 83.4 
on Urban Population 
Dec. 17, 1926 85. 3 67. 6 “ 
‘Jan. 17, 1939 95. 7 


te 
. 

_ Comparable data were also so shown. for 1897, based ¢ on on the 1897 : of th 


n of population among certain age wo show exactly he mumber of males 


(See Table 2. and females amcng the given total of 
essential condition for use of simul-_ 21,996,698 men and women aged 50 
taneous equations is that one must be able older. "How much error is involved? 
to make about the same Eason set up two limiting equations which 
- would enclose the possible variations in the 
on the structure of the USSR’ popula- _ In the example pre- 
tion, the population aged 50 and | older , pertaining to persons aged 
"was given (21,996,698); and (2) the liter- 50 and above, Eason's ar 
acy of this population, aged and older, illustrated a as follows: ie 


reported. Thus, could set up for (a) 64.55 M 95 F = 40.85(M+F) 


these mea and women two equations, stated Ch) 64.48 


s solving the two limiting equations 

Eason found that the ratio of men to women 

_ 100.0 M + 100.0 F=21, 996, 698 aged 50 and older could lie between .6709 ae 


II. (Literacy Equation) 
mi and . 6851. Since Lorimer’s estimat nale- et 


Multiplying equation I by .645: 
L sM+ r= 870.210 the theoretical limits, Eason concluded tha 
II. 64.5M+24.9F = 8,996,649.482 hai Lorimer’s estimate was in error. Eason then 
= proceeded to establish similar ratios for 
other groups as shown in Table 3. 
In view of the wide range of variability, — 
M4 ‘Eason concluded that it was not possible to ta 
urce of error in ‘the calculatio utilize the literacy percentages to calculate a 
would be to the “ “roundness” 0 f the the age-sex x composition of the total popu- 
given literacy | percentages. If these percent- ation age group of 50 and 


{ 
‘Urban 8571—.9180 .8857—1 .0000 .6840—.7000 


— 
ean 
—- | 
— 
— 
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— 
— 
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— 
‘ar- 
— 
_ 
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tions—that_ the error was ‘totally unman- 


The present Eason’s substituted in other equations in order to 
_ Statement regarding the error in calculat- derive population figures for each of the ey 
ing the age- groups from literacy per- age-sex groups. The three basic equations, 
centages. There are serious problems, includ- OF starting points for the chain-like series of | 
ing several which Eason did not have calculations, — were as follows (where the 
occasion to mention, but the error is cer- given number of persons aged 50 and older 
tainly | not totally “unmanageable. It is useful is 19,049,018; U = = urban, R = rural, — 
know the maximum degree of error in- = total population) : 
volved in the literacy percentages, but (Population Equation) 
‘Must not forget the improbability ‘of such 100.0 Mao, + 100.0 Feo. = 19,049, 01s 
wide variation as is expressed when one ass Equation) ry 
40. 6 Ms, + 11. = 24. (19,049,018) 
4 sumes maximal variation for each individual 
component of the literacy table. The pro- II. 49.3 19.6 Rove = 24.5 (19,049 
cedure utilized by Eason to establish limits C I. 100. OTs, —100.0Tr0= 19049018 
to male- female ratios can with with equal validity 1 Ts. — 56.6 Tos» = 24.5 (19,049 ound 


‘Taste 4. Luts To Ursan-Rurat Ratios: USSR. 


‘Females 18525—. 19092 mer 17442—. 18730 23370—. 


be ar applied to establish limits to to urban- rural If there were no ‘rounding errors in the per- 


population ratios. (See Table 4.)4 centages of persons literate, the results for 


_ We expected that the errors due to round- each age-sex group » would be the ‘same—re- " 
ing in the literacy percentages would tend - gardless of the point in the literacy table at 


i‘ to be self-cancelling. How could this assump- which one started.* As a result of the errors _ 
tion be tested? If one took only the popula-— of rounding, however, we obtained differ- 
tion aged 50 and older in 1926 (a value — ing” results for each of the age-sex ie Be 

reported also for 1939), could the 1926 We also 


census be in age groups equations for the shines basic ( 
rounded and C), in the process of rare 
further solutions by successive substitution, 


mend employed in attempting 
a 8 Eason did present figures on the sex ratio of the 4 urban and rural population in 1939, Eason attempted 
Wee total urban population and the total rural popula- to estimate the 0-15, 16-49, and 50+ age-sex groups 
tion, using as a starting point not the literacy data of the urban and rural population. (Ibid., pp. 27-33 
y a. but estimates of the 0-8 age group. [Eason, op. Cit, and Table B-5.) Comparison of Eason’s estimates 
Table B4 and pp.24-26.) for the 50+ population groups with the above 
“Tt is the nature of such simultaneous equations, — “limits to urban-rural ratios” indicates that in all Lae 
"4 linking together a series of relatively moderate = three instances Eason’s estimates lie outside of the _ 
errors, to explode the errors, rendering the results — x calculated limits, exaggerating the urban groups at 
useless. Even if the absolute number of persons in the expense of the rural groups. SIE ANG 
the total population by (five-year) age-sex groups = 5 Percentages of the population groups literate, 
ue as estimated by Lorimer (p. 143) is accepted at face — a as Pree here and below, were calculated from the 
_-yvalue, it is still impossible to estimate the number 1926 All-Union Census (Vsesoiuznaia perepis’ Nase-— aa 
in the urban-rural age-sex groups by means of the 1926 goda), Vol. VII, pp. 
simultaneous equations. The error in the end prod- i i ©The number of literate persons, i.e., the sums 
uct is totally unmanageable.” [Eason, op. cit., P. aad. from which literacy percentages were 
* After abandoning the Titeracy approach in had to add i in all possible directions. a 
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x need of the USSR Population, as Calculated from Rounded eel 
Persons Literate in the 1926 Census 
(Excluding Persons of Unknown Ages) 


TOTAL Be 


57,763,136 928, (47,260, 91,188,997 8,545,964 10,503,054 19,049,018 
10,915,337 9,105,689 | 17,936,421 1,339,493 | 809,648 | 3,149,141 
_ 46,847,799 99,152,433 35, 098, 183 38, 154,393 


52,814,058 $8,704,570 111,518,628 | 44,268,094 | 48,201,516 ,469, (8,545, 19,049,018 
10,382,251 | 11,085,172 21,467,423 8,981,932 9,139,508 | 18,121, 3,345,983 
42,431,807 | 47,619,398 | 90,051,205 | 35,286,162 | 39,062,008 2 
TOTAL | 52,573,499 ia 660,450 | 110,233,949 | 44,010,336 | 47,174,595 19,049,018 
URBAN | 10,159,891 19, 821,489 20, 981,380 8,821,759 ¥ 9,027,400 
RURAL | 42,413,608 | 46,838,961 | 89,252,569 _35,188:577 |_38,147,195 |] _? _86 
'906, '223 448,905 9,093,389 | °9,223;295 316,684 149, 293 682,928 132, 221) | 
| 43,538,806 47 835,399 91,374,205 35 954,627 39,502,781 5,457,408 | 7,584,179 _8 332,6 15,916,797. 7 
TOTAL | 52,941,427 | 58,235,569 | 111,176,996 | 44,464,545 | 47,663,433 | 92,127,978 | 8,476,882 | 10,572,136 | 19,049,018 
URBAN : 10,407,289 | 10,996,610 | 21,403,899 its 9,021,792 | 9,037,482 | 18,059,274 4 ,385,497 | 1,959,128 | 3,344,625 | = 
RURAL | 42,534,138 | 47,238,959 | 89,773,097 | 35,442,753 | 38,625,951 | 74,068,704 | _ 7,091,385 613,008 | 15,704,393 


53,291,765 | 57,885,231 |(111,176,996)| 44,262,193 | 47,865,785 | (92,127,978) 10,019,446 19,049,018 

10,366,994 | 10,724,462 | 21,091,456 | 9,056,890 | 9,186,274 18,243,164 «1,538,188 2,848,292 

42,924,771 | 47,160,769 | 90,085,540 | 35,205,303 | 38,679,511 73,884,814 | 7,719, 8,481,258 | 16,200,726 


Bold-face italic type indicates solutions subsequently obtai 
Light-face type indicates values obtained by summation. __ 


A, B, d Cc e identical wi 


g point A, the solution equations 1, 12, ‘and 23. co ditt he 
for males and older in 1926 Table 5 presents the age- we-sex groups alt 
was 8,545,964. (See Table 5.) In using the the derived from 


solution for this age group to obtain further 


_ternatives would be offered in the “tions (A-1, A-2, etc.) are listed in pat 

= (UM = = — rows. As the key to the table in- 
males): dicates, only the values shown in bold face 


¢ 100. Ms. — 100. O Mow = 8,545,964 all “ filled in addition or subtraction. 
— 71.5 = 40.6 (8, 545,964) a hile the alternative solutions for the 


Just as” there w were three starting points same age-sex groups show many deviations, — a 


which would yield a series of different values ‘in general the values for the respective . 
for each age-sex group, then , there Sex groups are of the same order of magni- 
: tude. The reader will notice that in n absolute 
starting point had been established ben figures the discrepancies are greatest for the 
would also yield a series of different values largest groups; in per cent, the smallest 


each ‘subsequently calculated “age- “sex age-sex groups tend to have the "greatest 


group. Tae point is apparent in the 


Chart I the method of oe aged (50 a older — 


amr to the hazards of all calculations poe 


in boxes A- 1, A 2, 1, B -2, Cc 1, on residual quantities. For example, in the 
kh 2 row of Table 5, ‘if the calculations for 
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Groups in the Censuses of 1897. and 1926 


Persons of Unknown Ages) 


Literacy Percentages Rounde a iteracy Percentage 


by Authors from Census 


Percent 


495,243, 0.76 =| 494,953 | 

107,950 | + 0.34 | — 389,247 

603,193 | - 1.80 | - 85, 
+ 6,498 | + 0.06 | ~ 180, 501 

= 501,741 | 
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UM 50+ | 

UF 50+ | 
RM 50+ 
RF 50+ | 


+r itti+ 4 


+ | 


++ 
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3, 686 
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NOREEN 
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RUD 
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older and 9-49 30 values 


would represent i in per cent of ‘the The above was employ ed to re- 


older value an error of only 0.55; but in construct not only the age-sex groups of 
to the aged» and older urban _ the 1926 All- Union Census also” those 


amount to 4. 26 per cent. After pon The population groups, as 
this problem, we decided to discard these are ‘compared with the actual censuses in 
residual “values obtained by subtraction. * Table 6.8 Examir xamination of Columns 1-4 in 

This meant that for the population groups the table shows that the errors are 
and 50 plus we would employ the small. 
‘mean of the “different Solutions — 

8 Comparable and comparioons were were 


‘population within the 1926 boundaries of the 
ie In many cases these residual quantities lie out- ey RSFSR. With a few exceptions, the results were 
ide of the calculated minimal-maximal limits quite similar those obtained for the Russian 


7 
— 
| — 
9-49 7.0052 | + _9,916 
949 127,363 | + 0.50 37764 010 | + 
uld ced 9 and 
— 
— 
— 
— 
test hy. — 
io — 
iii 


Females Total Males 


Total 


the literacy /population calculations rules for rounding we came 
consequence of a tendency for the errors in to results which . differed. | (See Table 8. ‘ie 


Tounding to cancel out? Or are they due 
to he introduction accidentally low 

_ errors” in rounding the | percentages in 1897 
i? and 1926? Let us consider the actual errors 
introduced in the process of rounding per 
centages of Persons from the 

‘The maximum error due to would 

be + 0.05. In four cases, italicized in Table 

7, this maximal error is nearly reached with- | 

seriously j jeopar 

“results. Thus, one is not justified in assum- 
sat ing that the rather precise results obtained 


for 1926 could be due to the fact that errors 


rounding might have been accidentally 
Hg Furthermore, we have evidence that — 
- certain errors even larger than those which 


could be due solely rounding did not In 


throw off the 1926 calculation to any ap- 
: preciable extent. In computing from the 
1926 census the percentages of persons 


literate, and in rounding these exact “per- 
a centages to thousandths in order to calcu- 
= the 1926 age-sex groups, care was taken ————— 
to compare the rounded ‘percentages ob- 


(from 


_ Census 


49.3501* 
67.2642 
35.3541 


"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC 
Le 7. Dictts Dropren my Rounpinc oF Persons LITERATE TO TENTHS OF al Cent FROM 


0250 —0.0041 —0.0385 to. 0249 0318 
‘Urban 0.0247 0. 0287 +0.0454 +0.0429 —0.0015 +0.0033 +0.0112 —0.0148 0499 
Rural —0.0406 —0.0350 +0.0242 = 0358 ete. 0459 —0.0409 —0.0278 —0.0160 —O. 0075 


dizing the calculated to the 1926 literacy percentages 


tained in this way with those reported for disit to the sight of the dechual could have ac- 


1926 in the 1940 issue of Pravda already — 
cited. In all thee, our obtained i in this 


@) 


AL REVIEW 


Ages949 
Males Females Total 


Females Total 


—0.0098 —0.0332 0280 —O. 0360 


(io: those reported in 


_ It is conceivable that these discrepancies _ 


are due to some condition other than a simple 
series of mistakes on the part of the statis- 
tician who made the computations or of a . ‘ 
clerk or printer who reproduced them.® How- 
ever, a major point is this: to what extent 
would these alternative “percentages exag- 
gerate the errors in the population calcula- © 


a tions? In order to answer this question, the 


methodology already described was applied 
exactly as 
given in Pravda. As columns 5 and 6 of | 
_ Table 6 indicate, the results obtained from — 
using the ‘Pravda percentages are, by y chance, 
ape better than those obtained by exactly 
rounding the percentages from the Census 


of the observed correlation be- 
the “reconstructed” and the actual 
populations for 1897 and 1926, we did not 
hesitate to apply exactly the same method 
- to the 1939 literacy | data in order to calcu- _ 
late age and sex groups of the 1939 popu- | 
Carrying the division process through only one 


counted for the above variations, but other rounded aay 
values as given in Pravda could not have i a 


Rounded 
in Col. (2) 


(3) 
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— 
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— 
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ation. 10 (See Part A of Table 9. ) By: assum Taste 9. 1939 PopuLation Groups. 
_ ing that the preliminary tabulation which e 
covered” 99.44 per cent of of the population 
was a representative sample | of the 1939 
population, the calculated mean values could 
adjusted to to the totals subsequently re- male 
count. u A 
_ (See Part B, Table 9.) It is true that this po gg 225, 433 57, 792 243 112,017,676 
ges un nown 
in the calculations; however, it is difficult to 169, 
9-49 980,164 20,607,740 39,587, 904 
sof 678,019 3,883,985 6,562,004 
Ass 4 42020 9,835. 


see how this group of 


ges 
or sex bias in the group not covered unknown 
_ preliminary tabulation. 13 o+ 
Large scale improvement occurred in the liter- 
acy of Russia’s population 1897-1939 (one of the + 
% real achievements of the Soviet government has cae r 
been the provision of mass educational facilities), as 50+ 6 ‘205, 798 228 5, 434 694 
reflected by the literacy percentages. The weight Ages unknown 9,984 (23 039 
of the various components of the population also 920, 164 
Changed, particularly in the growth of the urban 
population relative to the rural. The extent to which 
these concomitant changes may introduce certain 
non-random variations into the literacy calculations 
is beyond the scope of the present paper. However, — 
the difference between the highest and lowest value 
for each age- sex group, or total varia~ 


putations for 1939 would not be expected to 


4,838, 838 4 653,172 9,492 010 


those of 1926. Space considerations do not permit 19,086,313 20,722,992 39,809,305 


" the reproducticn of this table but a copy of it will 2,692,996 3,905,707 ve 6,598,703 
be provided upon request. unknown 5,665 4,225 9,890 q 
11Two other, and quite minor, “assumptions + 26 623,812 29, 286 096 
Were employed: (a) the reported but statistically 
group of persons of unknown age in 
were distributed between males and 
according to the 1926 Census distribution of the 35 ‘442,383 37,392, "462 "345 3 
unknown group between males and females, 6,240,505 9,280,510 15,521,015 
between urban and rural areas in proportion Ages unknown 13,128 10,040 23,168 
to the calculated 1939 urban-tural distribution of 55 041 169 59,516,109 114,557, 
males and females, respectively, ages 50 and above. 
_ (b) The male-female ratio of urban and rural chil- 
dren, respectively, ages was assume be 
combined. population calculations (not numerically, 


USSR in terms of utilizing the results of the pre- 


= January 1939 a census will be ‘taken for the whole | iminary census tabulation and in terms of the loca- hes 

- USSR with the exception of localities in the A tion in the Far North of forced laborers, has been om 

_ North (page 5).” On pages 58-59 are listed the calculated by the authors as follows: males 632,314; 4 

areas in which the population was counted in the and females 315,745. These computations, based on 
second half of 1939. These.areas may have had in data in the April 29, 1940 issue of Pravda showing 
1939 a predominance of population in rural areas persons having middle (secondary) education ac- 

_ somewhat greater than in the reported rural-urban cording to the 1939 census per 1,000 males and per ) 
ratio for the country asa whole. hic’ aac 1,000 females in the preliminary tabulation—have y 
‘The sex ratio of the population of the Far North, in case of males and females a maximal error of 

a has interested ‘students of plus or minus 46,000. : 
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in per cent of the true would ap- abnormal World War I period, the Civil 
pear t to be the computations referring to oe War, and the great epidemic of 1920-1922, 
t sons aged O0-8—both the total and the sex according to the 1926 census the ratio of ye 
ratio of the latter group were obtained as boys to girls in the age group 0-8 was : 
residuals. Since totals for various segments i 101/100. The children counted as 0-8 in the 
of the population were reported, ‘the accu- . 1939 census were also in part born or r reared 
“racy of the 0-8 results is interesting not in abnormal years—those of 1930-1933. But a 
only per se, but for the light these results - thereafter, infant mortality in oo snd 
on the magnitude of | errors in other dropped radically and by 1939 was substan- 
groups (i.e. an error in the 0-8 total _ tially lower than it had been in 1926. iin 
would reflect the degree of error in the ead it must not be forgotten that children born | 
computation, the sum of these two compo- and ‘reared | after the abnormal collectiviza- 
ents being given). tion "years (1934-1938) constituted about 
_ Lorimer earlier made two sets of estimates _ two-thirds of the 0-8 age group in 1939. “a 
. referring to children aged 0-11, utilizing the a On the other hand, it would be equally 
‘projection method.!* His ‘preliminary esti- r difficult to support the 0-8 sex ratio shown 
would correspond to an 0-8 population Table 9, Part B, of 104/100. A so- -called 
of about 35,488,000, and his final estimate “biological” sex ratio of children at birth of — 
to about 35,257,000, with a sex ratio for this 105-6 boys * 100 girls is generally accepted, : 
age group of about 101 boys to 100 girls. 14 and one ordinarily finds that after birth 
In order to obtain an idea of the © maximal - difference for a given age class decreases _ 
error that might be involved in the literacy (notable exceptions are China, India, and 
‘een, Table 10 compares the latter Pakistan) due to the relatively higher mor- 
with the lower of the two estimates to -< tality rates of boys. The high ratio of 104/ 


100 in the 0-8 age group is undoubtedly due = 


derived from Lorimer’s calculations. 


: true figure would undoubtedly lie between 
hen 
Girls Aged the two extremes of 101/100 and 104/100. 
estimate, mot (2) In regard to the size of the 0-8 age 
from Lorimer 17, 717,000 17,540,000 35 287,000 group (boys and girls), the estimate to be 
_ derived from Lorimer’s second series of 
"18,183,991 486,269 35970260, culations could be accurate, but there As, 
991 —53,731 +413,260 dependent of the literacy calculations, some 


In per cent of evidence to the contrary. The official census, 
lowerestimates 2 1.17 after the slight upward adjustment described 


above, shows the numbers in the following 
errors 0 of the magnitude shown in ‘groups: G31, 588 000) and 8- 11 
“Table 10 would not reduce seriously the use- t (16,501,000). In a “young” ’ population, val 
fulness of the literacy /population computa- even ina stationary population, the number o 
sie tions. However, there are indications that Of persons 8 years old would be expected to a7 
exceed those of 9, 10, or 11 years. Although 


(1) A ratio of conceived mainly in the pre- -collectivization, 
high fertility year of 1929, 8- -year olds in the = 


children 0-8 in 1939 would be surprisingly 
low. High infant and child mortality tends — USSR in 1939 in infancy and early child- 
hood experienced the great hardships and 


to decrease the ratio of boys: to girls, low q 
- mortality to increase this ratio. Despite the famine of the eeBectiviantion — It must vat 
relatively high level of “normal” mortality be forgotten, however, that the 9-11 

‘the USSR in 1923- -1926, and given ‘the year olds experienced the same unfavorable “4 
be conditions, although at slightly older ages. 
33 Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 238-239. Thus, as a result of this combination of 
~ 1927 and 1928, and obtained the 1939 population are 15 In the United States the ratio of boys" to girls 
Fr 8 and 9 by subtracting his estimates for og under age five has changed very slowly. In 1910 

there were 102 boys per 100 girls, about 

108/100 in and 1940. 


‘to errors in the literacy/population ‘calcula- 
tions for persons aged 9 and older, while the 
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THE. SOVIET POPULATION OF 1999 


s tors, it might be justifiable to assume tenta- putations have produced a fairly accura 
ie tively that the 8-year olds would be at == of data, weeny seem pertinen 


, the 0-8 population would be: pioneering work, at a time when: the av ail 
33 able data had been less intensively explored, 
Ten. ered for the populatior a 
; = very near the literacy- derived result | of - rural populations supplement Lorimer’s __ 
,670 000. wor Necessary revisions have also been 
= convenience of readers interested in made in Lorimer’s estimates for the men i 
; _ having results which, in our judgment prob " women aged 50 and older in the total i. 
i = involve the lowest margin of error, a lation, the need for which was first recog- 
= correction of the literacy computations is pijzed by Warren Eason. Eason called atten- 
__ presented in Table 11. The latter differs from tion to the fact that, since Lorimer used = hoes 
_ Table 9, Part B in ‘the following respects: number of males and the number of fe: mnales rs 
of all ages as officially given for 1939, the 
Taste 11, 1939 Porutation Groups: Frat Ap- discrepancies in Lorimer’s sex composition 
yours Peves of the population aged 50 and older would 
“also be reflected in the population below age 
Male ‘Female ‘Total 16 However, Eason did not call attention 
17,950,703 512,881 35,463,584 the implications | of these revisions 
761,984 088,842 850,826 Lorimer’ s theoretical approach, a problem 


8,933,501 13,186, 217 2,119,718 2 
"18793 «14.265 4 which we believe 1 now requires further study. 


81,664,981 88, 802,205 170,467,186 : Comparison of Lorimer’s (a) projected (“ ‘3 
pected”) population for 1939 with (b) his 


4 776 739 4, 660 253 9,437,012 by the literacy- male a and female com- 
19,148,392 20,715,911 39,864,303 putations for aged 5 50 and older, reveals at 
2,692,996 3,905,707 6,598,703 Jeast one interesting g discrepancy: The num- 


n 
26, 623 ‘812 29, 286, 096 55,90 ‘008 of ‘ “expected” women aged 50 and older 


“remit Tot than the “actual” number of (13. 

35,613,592 12882628 72,986 tallion) given the excesses of the period of 
4 6,240,505 9,280,510 15,521,015 collectivization and famine the > early 
Ages "13,128 168 1930’s.17 Thus, the literacy-derived sums for 

0+ $5,041,169 $9,516,109 114,557, men and women 50 plus indicate one or more 


(a) the size of the 0-8 age group is taken as 
the: ‘mid- -point between the literacy /pupula-. 16 Eason, op. cit., p. 23. 


couse, the 0.4 million 
= syn pony: (35, as 000) and the esti- ‘ ged 50 and older is an anomaly. ‘As called to our 


ee" attention by Lorimer, in connection with U. S. data, 

; (b) the sex ra- discrepancy of this kind is not rare where popu- 
to co for ‘the 0-8 pin groups is mid- lation projections are compared with actual census 
_ way between the literacy/ population com- f returns. The error could be due to misrepresentation 


- of age in the population before projection (the i 
 putations (104/100) and the 1926 sex ratio © earlier census), mistakes in the mortality rates used _ 


= this age group (101/100) ; and (c) | ad- in projecting the population, and/or misrepresenta- 
“a -_justments necessitated by (a) and (b) are tion of age in the later census returns. Re 
made at the expense of the 9-49 population See also Ansley Coale, “The Population of the 


a oups. All other relationships of Table 9 + States in 1950 Classified by Age, Sex, and 
olor—. 


B have been preserved. 
On the hy, thesis that th - * 
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4 
tion, ages 50 plus 28 pos censuses or to Lorimer’s. “expected” > mortal- 


‘sibly for ages ‘12-49, whether due to errors ity rates 1926-1939. . An investigation of 


age in the 1926 and/or 1939 this problem might reveal that Lorimer’s 
aged 50 and over in in 1939 were aged 


_ and over in 1931-1932. It is a reasonable con- _ “Tntios by broad age classes derived from informa- 
 jecture that the excess mortality of males was 4 ratios by broad age classes derived from informa- 


‘< years and over. This improves the reliability of the se 
distribution, and has a logical rationale. Unfor- 
in any case, the estimated numbers by 
ee mee e ullscher, Europe five- -year age classes in 1939, and in all subsequent 


SOCL AL MOBILITY AND INTERPERSONAL | RELATIONS 


of Chicago 
ocIAL life c can be Occupational mobility, both upward and 
‘5 series of dilemmas. Choices between _ downward, poses special dilemmas for estab- - 
alternatives that confront people typi- lishing interpersonal relations and becoming 
_ cally require the sacrifice of some ends in _ integrated i in the community. Attributes and > ; 
_ the interest of others. In the course of solving orientations associated with “socio-economic _ 
ae problem, new ones are created. This is ctatus do not furnish unambiguous criteria — 
_ not a new idea. It is at least as old as the ¢¢ social | acceptance for mobile persons. . They 
Socratic method of argument and the Chris- ma marginal ‘men, respects of 


tian doctrine of original sin. It is funda- 
to Hegel’s and Marx’s dialectical With others ‘both in their new 
approach. Recently, Parsons and Shils have 


_ made the concept of dilemma a central ele- — 
in their theory of action, and so has they seek to cultivate friendships among the 


: Bales (using the term ‘ ‘strain ”) in his inter- | o one group or the other. . The upwardly n mobile ed 
action theory. * Merton’s concept, of dysfunc: ‘Must choose between abandoning hope of 
tion has translating his occupational success ‘nto 
social acceptance by a more prestigeful group 
‘dk anneal of and sacrificing valued social ties and customs 
can Sociological Society, August, 1955. an effort to gain such | acceptance. The 
Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (editors), downwardly mobile must choose between 


> ‘Se a General Theory of Action, Cambridge: _ 
_ Harvard University Press, 1951, pp. 53-109. See risking rejections for failure to meet social 


also Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe, obligations that are beyond his 


Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis, 
a= Addison-Wesley Press, 1949, pp. 81-84, affiliation with a more prestigeful group. 
153-157. See also his article in Talcott Parsons, | hese conditions are not conducive to 


_ Robert F. Bales and Edward A. Shils (editors), — development of integrative social bonds. The ~ 


Working Papers in the Theory of Action, Glencoe, 
IIL: Free Press, 1953, pp. 111-161. central hypothesis of this paper is that the 


Zs 8 Robert K. Merton, Social ap and Social 


mobile individuals in 


original s strata in the occupational hierarchy. 
Difficult adaptations a are necessary, whether ae ry 
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in the in which hag intermediate between that of the two n non- 
ave exp = mobile classes. Verification of this explana- 


~~ and two of those who have experience 
occupational mobility: stationary highs, sta- of the observed differences would require 
tionary lows, upwardly mobile, and down- _ evidence that the differences tend to disap- 


-wardly mobile. Empirical data on the ways if extent | of: relations is 
of acting and thinking of people in these _ held 
have established extensive interpersonal rela- 


four categories reveal several distinct pat- 
on with others in their new social class 


ie terns. In the he first ¢ of these, the behavior of — 
both mobile g groups is intermediate between should not differ in their conduct from the — 
of its members. Correspondingly, ‘those 


_ that of the two non-mobile ones, so that - 
frequency distributions have the following non-mobile persons who are relatively iso- iG 4 


_ rank order: stationary highs first, upwardly "lated should also be prone to manifest devi- — 
and downwardly mobile sharing second place, 4 - ating tendencies, for only this would show 
and _stationary lows last. Restriction “of that lack of integration is indeed a main 
” amily size manifests this pattern and so does" _ Source of deviation. It is , therefore, among — 
political behavior. On the average, upwardly the malintegrated non-mobiles that we would 
and downwardly mobile have fewer children expect to find the - social striver, the indi- — 
than others in working- class occupations vidual who adopts the style of life of a more . 
and more children than others in middle-class _Prestigeful class to which he does not belong, — 
_ occupations.‘ Similarly, the upwardly mobile and the disenchanted member of the elite, 
re more likely to vote Republican than — the individual who adopts the political z 


a 
people who have remained workers and less orientation of a less class his 


likely to do so than those who have origis 


in the middle class.5 Finally, the 

downwardly mobile are les less apt t to joinunions SOCIAL INSECURITY 


f 
nee In a second pattern, the main contrast is 


This potters, wh which may between the mobile and the non- -mobile with 


attern of acculturation, can be ex lained in 
P nomic ‘strata. The rank order of frequency. 


terms of the hypothesis ‘that m obile persons ; 
are not well integrated in either social class. th is: and 

tacts, they do not have sufficient opportunity tionary lows second, and stationary hig ae 
close third. The extreme position of the mo- 


for complete acculturation to the values and 
P bile dramatically indicates that occupational 


style of life of the one group, nor do they mobili 
‘cottinie to experience the full impact of mo ility rather than 1 occupationa status is _ 


the social constraints of the other. But both © of primary significance here. Prejudice — 


groups exert some influence over mobile indi- against minorities tends to assume this pat- — 
~ tern. ‘Specifically, ‘mobile persons are more 


yidul they h have had, so cifical 
= ord than non- to feel that 


bility, ” population m Studies, Pp. power, , and to stereotype Jews a as dishonest 
240-260, Negroes as lazy and ignorant.® (In nine 
5See Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld. 
William N. McPhee, Voting, Chicago: Uni- For the principle involved, 


versity of Chicago Press, 1954, pp. 90-91; and Patricia L. Kendall and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Probe ‘ 
Patricia S. West, “Social Mobility among College ‘tems of Survey Analysis,” in Robert K. ‘Meten 

_ Graduates,” in Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. : Paul F. Lazarsfeld (editors), Continuities in ae = 
og Lipset (editors), Class Status and Power, Glencoe, Social Research, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950, pp. one 

®See Seymour M. Lipset and Joan Gordon, s _ 8See Joseph Greenblum and Leonard I. Pearlin, 

“Mobility and Trade Union Membership,” in “Vertical Mobility and Prejudice,’ ’ in Bendix and 


— If the occupational hierarchy is divided by economic circumstances amidst the one, 
er 4 into two broad strata, four categories can be while having been socialized among the —— 
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SOCIOLOGICAL | REV VIEW 


out t of ten comparisons, a larger proportion _ hav ve fewer close associates and ik 

of the mobile is prejudiced, an average dif- Ei _ fewer voluntary associations than the mem-— 
ference of 9 per cent.) Quite a different atti- bers of the middle class.’* Indeed , among 
reveals the same pattern, namely, the non-mobile, the lows are more likely 
Par toward health. Mobile individuals, what- have prejudiced images ‘of minorities s than i 

ever the direction of their mobility, are the highs.’* Of course, such inferential evi-— a 

“more apt to | to be preoccupied with their health - dence only makes the e hypothesis 1 more plausi- rif 

than non- -mobile ones, whether § in haaatan or in = To test it t requires data « on n social integra- 


groups as Negroes. or and holding 
hostile stereotypes of them may be con- 


sidered expressions of insecurity, and so may if 
preoccupation with one's health. ‘third p pa tern, the upwardly ‘mobile 


 ‘fnference is ‘correct, the hypothesis used | to and the stationary lows are at the opposite 


account for the first pattern can also help to — extremes, so that the rank order of a aera 
explain this second one, different as the two distributions is: upwardly mobile first, sta- 


are. For if it is true that the mobile indivi ide tionary highs and shar 
“ual is poorly integrated, it follows not only | ing jean diet , and stationary lows last. 
that there is relatively little communication or example, discrimination against Negroes — 
between him and others, but also that he 3s as neighbors, in contrast to having a 


= not receive much social support from 


the absence of extensive communi- bil 
cation, he cannot fully assimilate the style bile—persons who have 


of life ‘of the members of his new social class, ¥ moved from high to low—discriminate just © ia 
with the result that his beliefs and practices *° much as the stationary highs, and the up-— 


ag are intermediate between theirs and those of _ aoe who have moved from 
“members “of his class ¢ of origin. Simul to. —discriminate of all. 
taneously, lack of firm ary support -~ rs other wor s, downward mo ility seems to ee 
have no effect in this instance, while upward — aired 


a genders feelings of insecurity, and this has aS 
the result that the mobile person tends to me has a considerable effect. This is _ 


‘assume the extreme position, not the inter- also ws case for identification with the con- 

mediate one, in respect to those attitudes — s family. Two thirds of the lng ie 

”t constitute expressions of insecurity. = highs are very interested in in spending tim 
Two kinds of findings support this inter- - their families, compared with less than — 


First, relatively direct indications half (45 per cent) of the stationary — 


im ideas about them, is more pronounced among _ 
stationary highs ‘than stationary lows. The 


of insecurity—nervousness and mental dis- lows. The downwardly express such 
orders—reveal ‘the same contrast: the up- family identification exactly the same 
as s well as the downwardly ‘mobile proportion (66 per cent) as the highs, and 


tk more troubled by nervousness than the the upwardly mobile do so in greater num- 


6 
non-mobile,!! and they are also more prone Sp than any other ; group (75 per cent). 
to become mentally ill.!? Second, according tatus consciousness, as indicated by a scale 


to the hypothesis, among the pany mobile, too, Bieine measures concern with the impression be 
those with less extensive interpersonal rela pf made = 1 others, reveals the same pattern. ee. 
tions should experience greater insecurity. The « combined influences of acculturation — 
‘The working class is therefore expected to and insecurity seem responsible for 


18 Evidence from various sources on class’ dif- 
= ® See Eugene Litwak, “Conflicting Values and ‘ferences i in informal as well as formal social partici- 
Decision Making,” Ph. D. dissertation, Columbia — pation is summarized in Genevieve Knupfer “Por- 
10 Indeed, Greenblum and Pearlin interpret their 11 (Spring, 1947), pp. 103- 
findings in this manner; op. cit., pp. 486, «44 Greenblum and Pearlin, op. cit. 
See A. B. Hollingshead, R. Ellis, 16 cit. (Women are more more identified 
Kirby, “Social Mobility and Mental Illness,” Ameri-_ with their families than men, but the same pat- ; 
can Sociological Review, 19 (October, tera of distribution is found among both 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY AND INTERPERSONA RELATIONS 2 


— So far, ‘the he discussion has dealt with detri- — 

discriminate be con- mental consequences of occupational mo- 

cerned with social status, and to be identified bility for integrative social relationships. 
with their conjugal “family, the process of But a dilemma implies a choice between — Be 
acculturation alone would place the up as well as impending difficulties. 


_wardly” and downwardly mobile in n interme- Occupational mobility increases the chances 
_ diate positions. But these three items of be- - that an individual’s social contacts will in- 
havior are also atfected by feelings of social clude people who occupy wide range of 
insecurity, which often arise consequent to socio-e conomic positions. In the course of 

mobility. Just as it engenders 
prejudicial beliefs about minorities, _inse- persons he enters into closer 


agai 


and support his st anding in _ tween from different social classes. “| 
the community, the , individual becomes To be sure, this choice is not entirely > to 
anxiously concerned about his social status 


the more apt he: is to turn to his 
conjugal family for. emotional support. 

For the downwardly mobile, social inse which in 
that increase dis- group, and this is the very reason for his 


aa family identification, ‘whereas the process mobile indiv is iso- 
of acculturation to the ‘style of life of the lated, and the effective choice they make by _ 
ows exerts pressures in the opposite direc- establishing friendly relations with people — 

tion , since the lows discriminate less than in « one social position rather than 

“the ‘highs, are less status conscious, and has important implications. 

‘identify less with their family. As these pres- In examining the social status of the com- — 
‘sures in opposite directions neutralize one panions of occupationally mobile, we 

another, the “behavior of the downwardly are, in fact, looking at the relationship 


: mobile remains the same as that of members — tween two dimensions of social mobility, 


their class of origin (the highs) . For the movem t between occupational 
upwardly "mobile, on the other hand, the socio- economic -categories—and_ ‘movement 
"pressures exerted by insecurity and between social classes—prestige groups with 
rs ration to the style of life of the highs are ol distinct styles of life which restrict intimate on 
the same direction. Both kinds of pressure social access. Persons upwardly “mobile 
intensify discriminatory tendencies, the occupational hierarchy who continue 
with social status, and attachment to associate 


and seem to ‘overconform with the practions . if not their social affiliation. Their occt 

prevalent among their new social class (¢ he pational status and social status do not ‘ 

highs). It may well be that the label of over- coincide. Economic changes are transformed 
conformity often conceals, as it would here, 7 into shifts in social affiliation only by those 


influenc ces of of more complex so social 0 occupationally mobile individuals of 
+ 


forces.28 
= For quite a apparent th dl bil ki 
overconformity which analysis reveals to be the obile, the class in 
result of more complex socio-psychological — case of the downwardly mobile. 
ae Robert K. Merton and Alice Kitt, “Contribu- ~ 19 See W. W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt. The 
_ tions to the Theory of Reference Group Behavior,” Social Life of a Modern Community, New Haven: _ 
in Merton and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., pp. 70-77. See Yale University esp. pp. 81-84, 222- 


abo Blau, op. cit, pp. 350-355. 


_ whose friends are members of their terminal 
a social stratum, the middle class in case of a 
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‘4 SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
‘elie in style of life are expected to be remains attached to his class ot origin, the Sy 
evident among the latter groups, that economic position of his friends differs from. 
occupationally mobile who _have present one, and social interaction serves 
as a continual reminder of his economic a 
dividual is not likely to be accepted by cess or failure. Once he cultivates friend- <7 
members of a social class in which he did ships with his new economic peers, regular * 
=f hot originate unless he has started to adapt social contacts no longer furnish a contrast “a 
his behavior to their ; style » of life. Moreove 
it is only after he has established social ties - channels of communication and influence 
with some of his new peers that they es 
_ their values can exert a profound influence ; 
ov er his beliefs and practices. 
On the other hand, the psychological im- and the downwardly mobile in their inter- 
Pact of of the ‘experience | of occupational suc- personal relations are, of course, not identi- 
ess or failure is apt to be most pronounced. cal F undamentally, the one has to choose 
and persistent for those mobile persons who between two kinds .of social gratification, 
maintain friendly relations primarily with the other, between two kinds of social de- 
members of their class of origin and thus do privation. Besides, there is another dif- 
not change their social affiliation. If the up- ference that is no less important. If an up-— Res 
wardly mobile still associates largely with _wardly mobile person is anxious to 
menibers: of his former, lower ‘socio-economic affiliated with a more prestigeful social class, 
stratum, “his “occupational success is recur- he must make difficult. adaptations in n his 
ee rently called to his attention by contrast behavior and still is unlikely to attain a a 
_ with their less fortunate position. But if he fully integrated position. But if he is willing Zs 
_ loses contact with them and finds his com- to forego the advantages of a higher social i® 
Bi panions among middle-class people, he fails status, he can remain an integrated member | 
to be reminded of the ascent he has ex- of his class of origin and simultaneously — 


perienced. The same is true for the down- enjoy the respect his occupational achieve- 
_ wardly mobile, although | it has the o opposite ment commands among his less successful at 
Significance for him. If most of his social associates. Hence, of the alternatives 
life is spent with members of former, ayailable to the upwardly mobile | ‘preserves 
higher stratum, his inability properly to re- integration. In contrast, both alterna- 
1 pay social obligations in this circle keeps” tives open to the downwardly mobile inhibit — a 


yes open 
eh alive his feelings of deprivation and occupa- nO. 


social integration. If he attempts to ‘main- — 
tional failure. But if he ceases to associate tain his affiliation with his pe ori 
them and befriends instead people as 


as himself, he is socially permitted to social interaction with friends whose 


of failure in this group. ¢ ie undermines his security, his relations with 


3 In short, regardless of the ane of these friends, and thus his integrated position i 


occupational mobility, interpersonal rela- as one of them. if, to escape from 
— that do not involve a change i in social _ Such - experiences, he seeks the companion- a 
affiliation reinforce the invidious significance ship of members of the working class, dif- 
- the mobility experience itself, whereas ferences between his values and theirs make 
interpersonal ‘relations that do involve a it most difficult for him to accept t them un- 
change in social affiliation reduce its signifi- equivocally and to become completely 
as a symbol achievement. His accepted among them. Few people reject an 
social companions p play, therefore, different individual simply because he has been ur b 
roles for the occupationally mobile indi- successful i in his career, but the predicament 
vidual before and after he moves into a a new Of | the downwardly mobile is that the ‘social - ae 


social class, although they constitute a his existence himself never- 


of occupational achievement but now provide | — 


“an | 4 
| 
4 
| 
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outlook in both situations. As Tong as he out close iriends. 


SUMMARY manifest in stronger feelings of in- 
To summarize, three implications of ‘the security. Indeed, both “categories of mobile 
starrer that occupational mobility creates persons are found to be more prone than 
special dilemmas for interpersonal relations either non- -mobile group to express feelings © 
have been explored. First, if the mobile _ of insecurity in n various ways, such as hos- 
person is neither well integrated among those = tility against minority groups. Third, | the 
_ whose similar economic position is of long mobile person ’s choice of associates deter- 

= nor among those whose socio- eco- = which of two functions, in addition to 
that of social s support, interaction n with reg- 
ular companions has is in his case. Social inter- 


the finding that many beliefs and prac- "serves perpetuate the or 
inter- tices of the upwardly and of the down- threatening meaning of the experience of 
wardly mo mobile are intermediate between occupational success or failure, while 

those of the stationary highs and those of interaction with ‘members of his terminal 
the stationary lows. Second, the lesser class serves to constrain him to ch: inge his 


social integration of the mobile is expected style of 


— ’ 


Lake Forest College 


EW debate Weber’ ‘thet that ration 
4 alized capitalism and spiritual Protes- tion, then, was give divine sanction to the 
_ The thesis lends itself to the historical We can accept the evidence of a historical He 
method, whereby one can see Protestantism between -Protestanism and the 
as the precursor of the rise of capitalism, or — rise of capitalism, but we cannot assume the 
pod : to comparative analysis, wherein one cites i existence of any relationship between the — 
. the correlation between the capitalistic char- Protestant and Catholic ethics and role per- ay 
i acter of a society’s e economic order and that formance in contemporary American society. ae i: 
_ society’s acceptance in its religious institu- Sebastian de Grazia has subsumed the ex- 
: tions of the tenets of the Protestant Refor- tremes of these two belief systems under the 
mation. Weber asserted that the - emancipat- _ labels “Activist Directive” and “Quieti ist Di- 
and rationalizing effect of the Protestant _rective,” positing them two poles of an 
_ Reformation made possible the rise of ra- ideal-type continuum.* He uses the term “di- 
tional capitalism. The ‘Catholic ethic pro- re stive” to denote mores which have been 
é pounded a culturally established emphasis in internalized in early childhood and thus ex- 
sar upon other-worldliness; the rationale for the ert unusually powerful influences upon be- 
performance of earthly tasks was other- havior. The theoretical question which _Te- 
_ worldly: reparation for sins and purification 1 mains unanswered because of a lack of data 
through humility. Luther and Calvin sancti- _ is whether the Catholic and Protestant faiths 
fied work; they made virtues of industry, in comtemporary American exert 
«thrift, and self-denial. Wesley preached that 
e fruits 0 of labor were the signs « of salvation. 


Paper read at the annual meeting of the Ameri- sorily treated can be found in Adriano Tilger, Work: 
can Sociological Society, 1955. = It Has Meant to Man through the Ages 
1Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930), 

3 Spirit of Capitalism [translated by Talcott Parsons], a 8 Sebastian de Grazia, The Political } Community, — 

New ‘York: Scribuce’s 1930. al Press, 1948, P. 
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Dalton and Roy suggest that siguiicant dif- t 

ee in the role behav vior of Cath- of the status and how rigid ‘the « expectations 

_ olics and Protestants in an industrial setting, of the role. One polar type we call the deter- ; 

but their sample is small and their conclu- - occupational status which has elabo- 

sions. are tentative.t Clearly, more evidence ratel ly prescribed requirements for entry. The 

is needed. Intuitively a good argument can rights as well as the duties of the person oc- ¥ 

_“ made for the idea that the * “American -cupying the status are firmly established and 

_ Dream, J the mobility ethic, is so strong in well known to both the actor and those with 

our culture that it will override in influence — whom he interacts in his occupational role. 

sub-cultural religious dogma. That is, a child - z The expectations of role behavior in such a_ 

socialized in contemporary American society c ‘Status are narrow in range and relatively defi- 

will be less conditioned by either the Catholic nite. An indeterminate occupational status 7 

other- worldly salvation, “quietist directive” 4 is the opposite ideal type, characterized Yy . 

or the Protestant salvation through works, ig Tess stringent requirements for entry into the 

2 - “activist directive” as such than by the posi- occupation and shifting with both time and a | 

value which our society places upon _ locale. Neither the rights nor the duties of 
upward mobility striving. Be the person occupying the status are firmly — 
4 This we propose to test empirically i in the : ‘established, and the expectations of role be- g i 
form of the null hypothesis: No significant havior are wide in range and relatively indefi- 


‘directives.” Statuses ranged a according 


. differences will be found either in social mo- ‘ nite. Engineers s were selected for this research S 


bility patterns or in aspiration level between as determinate, salesmen as indeterminate, 
samples of Protestant and Catholic Ameri- and bankers as occupying an intermediate p28 # 
cans in several occupations. The mobility position on the continuum.® 
¢ ‘patterns: will provide data’ on role perform- _—— The total salesman an sub- sample consists of 
ance; the e <pressed level of aspiration n will 1,389 persons, either employed as salesmen, 
"supplement these with evidence of intent, or applying for the position of salesman (if a 
thus: offsetting a possible. difference e between the applicant has had previc ious sales experi- 
the two categories in life among his last three jobs). . These indi- 
viduals are distributed in a cluster ‘sample 
METHODOLOGY twenty-six companies in eleven industries. 
7 The data analyzed here were gathered as The industries correspond to the following __ 
part of a larger study of occupational role Census Bureau classifications: Manufactur- _ 
behavior a and patterns of social mobility in ing: | furniture and fixtures, machinery, ex- ie ) 
on white-collar occupations. The sample cept electrical, meat products, other food i - a 
in this larger study consists of 2,205 white dustries, paper and allied products, printing, — 
males" in three occupational statuses: sales- publishing, and allied industries, petroleum = 
men, engineers, and bank officials and clerks. and coal products; Wholesale and —§ 
_ The sample is confined to white males so that _ Trade: wholesale tr ade, motor vehicles and 
analysis will I not be confounded by accessories retailing; Finance, Insurance, and 
e accounted for by differences in race and sex. Real | Estate; Business and Repair Services. 
Two main considerations entered into the se- Salesmen are defined as persons who are out- a 
lection of these particular occupations: (1) side salesmen or company representatives, 
They are all white-collar jobs, thus holding thus excluding persons categorized ‘under 
manual—non- manual dimen- sales work, weg as 


“Restriction of Output and Social Cleavage in In- | see Raymond W. Mack, ‘ ‘Occupational Determinate- _ 


dustry,” Applied Anthropology, — ness: A Problem and Hypotheses in Role Theory,” 
( 


4 Orvis Collins, Melville Dalton, and Donald Roy,  5Fora more complete of thea 
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PROTE TES STANT BYHIC: AN EMPIRICAL TEST 


duties 
ations 


were: presently holding an 
$4 neering position, or (2) of those applying © 
engineering positions, either having an 
engineering degree or having filled an engi- 
neering position among the last three jobs. — 


a he total for the third sub sub- ~sample, b bankers 


“criteria for inclusion were : " current em 


Occupation 


Salesman 214,094 
Engineers 446 954 


Bankers 


1950, ‘Vol. Characters the ef 
Population, ‘Part I, U. S. Summary. Washington, 
D. C.: | Government Printing Office, 1953, Chapter C 


ployment in this occupational status, or (2) 


of those applying for a banking vi 


banking experience among the last three jobs. 


distributed throughout the country. Not only 


_ Each person in the sample has filled out a are all regions -Tepresented, but the com- 


al 


f 
es history of the variety often r required panies themselves range in size from three- 
— of employees and applicants by employers person firms to some of the largest corpora-— 
_ 7 for comp yany files. The personal history is a tic ons in the industries sampled, and are | * 


four-page printed form used as a projective cated i in cities with 1 populations varying from 
technique by a firm of consultants to indus- a few thousand to several million. Finally, no — 


= The questionnaire w was administered a: _ Selective factors were operative within the e 


work, either by an associate of the consultant companies with regard to employees filling 


~The 
contains such information as the subject’s 
age, marital status, number of dependents, | a 


: education, membership | in voluntary associa- information is available only for a sharpl 


tions, level of aspiration, the occupation of 
£3 his father, and an employment history. ‘The 
employment history includes types of occupa-— 
tions held, length of employment period at 
each, type of company and industry in which © 
: employed, and incorhe. Since the total sample 
was not ‘selected randomly, the degree to 
which it is representative of its universe in 
the national labor force can be estimated by 
inference only. First, in relation to gross ss size, 


the three “occupational subsamples are pro- 


to their corresponding categories 
in the labor force (see Table 1). Secondly, © 
despite the lack of random selection pro- *, 
cedures, there does not appear to be any 
_ impelling reason to suspect the presence of | 
systematic bias. E conomically, the companies 
contributing to the sub- samples of salesmen > 
and engineers represent a wide variety of — 
id The questionnaire form, and a discussion of its — 
a validity, can be found in Gilmore J. Spencer and “i 
Richard Worthington, “Validity of a Projective 
_ Technique in Predicting ‘Sales Effectiveness,” Per- — 
sonnel Psychology, 5 1952), pp. 125-144. 


firm (a Ph.D. in Psychology) or by the per- out the questionnaire. 


~ tions for the present analysis i is 


_ ings about their religion, the more indifferent 


of the bias, therefore, would be to stack the 


‘The n each of the occupa- 


about ome- | 


half the size of the total N for that occupa- oe 

tion in the larger study. Religious ous afiliation — 

‘reduced portion of the total sample for two — 

reasons: A number of individuals 

not fill in this response item, and (2) FEPC 

legislation resulted in the removal of the 

religious item from the questionnaire in 1951. 


The possible bias arising out of a sesh 
_ selectivity of respondents in met of those 


unknown. The direction of the bias is in 
favor of those having relatively ‘strong feel- 


being excluded from the analysis. The effect 


deck against the null hypothesis; significant: 
_ behavioral differences should appear more ay 
readily among those with firm religious con- 
victions than among the disinterested. The 2 
religious affiliation of respondents who filled 
out the form after the question had been 7 
deleted has: been inferred wherever 
from vi voluntary a association memberships: 

_ which were reported in response to other 


_ items; , Masons were coded as Protest-— 
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» of Columbus as Catholics. Protestant nt ethic, one might frame an argu- 
¥ Since the number of Jews was too small to ~~ ment for either alternative, depending upon 
permit tests of statistical significance, they whether he chose a Calvinist or a Wesleyan 
were excluded from the analysis. — aa a emphasis. We decided that it made better 
_ sense in the present context to combine non- 
lized: (1) change from father son in mobile persons with the downwardly mobile 
stratum as defined in the Census occupa- and to contrast this category with the up-— 
= category of subject; * (2) change dur- —_ mobile. Occupational success and 
ing employment history in stratum as de- achievement represent cultural imperatives 
fined in the Census occupational category of in American society.!° The extent of the rise 
_ subject; (3) change from father to son in above the social level of the parents or above Sah 
Status as defined in the W arner occupational the point of entry into the labor force is 
"category; and (4) change during employ- often taken as a measure of the individual’ 
ment history in status as defined in the _ adherence to the dominant value system with — 
Warner occupational category. The four mo-— 2. emphasis upon competitive effort. It there- oe 


measures will be referred to fore seemed appropriate (particularly i in view 
‘The data allow, in the case of stratum — 

‘mobility, for a fifteen point scale not been so. 


downwardly mobile (from _ The hypothesi: that no significant ‘differ-— 
professional to unskilled labor) to seven _ ences in social mobility patterns would be 


upwardly mobile with non-mobile as found between Protestants and Catholics 


rt 


a midpoint. A thirteen point scale can be tested by four cell Chi-square analysis. For 
constructed for status mobliity. For the a er each of the four mobility types, Chi- ~Squares © 
however, the N becomes fa were computed within occupational sub- 
24 too small for such an elaborate treatment if "samples, and each occupational sub-sa > E 


_ any controls are implemented. Our —e was divided into those | under 35 years of age 


ne ‘4 to date indicates that both age and ae an d those 35 and over. These a; age » categories 
ag tion are significantly related to mobility; ® P. are called the “Trial Work Period” and the p 
it seemed , therefore, far more desirable to “Stable Work Period” by Miller and Form; 
control for these two variables than to Tun they comprise ‘two distinct segments in the 
"religious affiliation against a_multi- -point career patterns of the according 
mobility scale. Mobility, then, like religious to these 


affiliation, was dichotomized. Bifurcation of of 


24 either the stratum or status mobility scales 


T= a fuestion: do the non-mobile persons and father-son stratum mobility for — 


belong with the upwardly or the | downwardly under 35, the next for salesmen 35 and a i 

mobile? From the > point ot view of the 


we moved to ‘the next mobility type, career 


of the Census, 1950 Census of . 
Population, Classified Index of ‘Occupations ond 
'ustries, Washington: Government Printing 
Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and types, 24 Chi-squares had been computed to 


Kenneth Fells, Social Class in America, Chicag ire 
Science Research Associates, 1949, pp. 140-141. the association between social mobility 


_* -®Raymond W. Mack, “Toward a Theory of _ and religious affiliation. As can be seen in 
_ Occupational Choice: the Stability Factor,” paper ey. able 2, only three of these reached even the 
read at the annual meeting of the American 5 

Society, 1954; Raymond J. Murphy, Matty: 
_ “Mobility and Occupational Role: A Comparative = 10 For an | 


excellent Quite of this point, 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Depart- K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Siruc- 


ment of Sociology, Northwestern University, 1955); ture, Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1949, pp. 129-133. S 
and Familism, » 11 Delbert C. Miller and William H. Form, In- 
ustrial New Harper and 
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TANT ET C: AN EMPIRICAL me: 
chances between the social categories 
amp SoctaL nalyzed obscure its results. Thus at 


“Measure Occupation Age N Chi-square P between Protestants and Catholics 
United States, since it is 
Salesmen  —35 387 2.13 al generally conceded that Protestants have 
Salesmen 05 10 higher status and suffer less discrimination in 
Bankers 3. 10 the job market. However, it must be remem- 


Engineers 35 113. 0. 07 could trick us here: man born into the 
igh stratum of of the C ensus- occupational cate- 

Salesmen 30 gories has seven occupational strata avail- 

- 206 0.97.80 able for the downward father-son stratum 


Bankers —35 44 90 
(0.93 50 mobility, b but he cannot ‘possibly be upwardly 


Engineers —35 .27 mobile by this measure. Similarly, a person 


Engineers who enters the labor force in a job ranked 
sev nth on the W arner ale has six categorie 
7 "status 4,22 2.30 ‘ gories 
189 3.92% .05 into which he can ‘move up, ut none ‘into 
822.88 110 which he can move down, 

Bankers 35+ 71 «3.46 Secondly, if we accept the 
Engineers —35 121 16 who tell us that the American class structure 


status “Salesmen —35 2.52 2 the subcultures of Protestantism and 


Salesmen 214 -80 tholicism might engender different value sys- 
Bankers without producing different rates of 


Engineers —35 98 3.25 “10 mobility, simply because mobility not 
Engineers 35+ 97 0.20 available to the striver. To guard against 
_ the possible error ‘of concluding that Catholic 
i AR Cil-cquares this table ste with one _and Protestant Americans share a value sys- 
gree of freedom: Religious Affiliation has been 
dichotomized as “Protestant” and “Catholic”; _ tem, where actually they might only share a 
_ Mobility as “Upward” and “Non and Downward.’ ” social structure which does not allow them ‘ 
Yates has been applied. implement the differences in their beliefs, 
we turned to an analysis of data on aspira- 


~ Chi- -squares were calculated on the rela- 
y tionship between religious affiliation and two 
“be two Chi- -squares in a set of other variables: income goal and job orienta- 
— twenty-f -four, and these two are not even for tion. The former was coded from a question- 
the: same mobility the san Same “naire item which asked the respondent, “Re- 
occupation. ek gardless of your present salary, what i 
Among the men in jn these three white- -collar qo y you need to enable you to live as you iy 
there is apparently no relation- _ would like to live? (This relates to type of eae 
ship between being Catholic or Protestant housing and general living conditions ae 
and being» upwardly or downwardly mobile may desire ultimately; and your “response 
either from the occupational Status will not be construed as dissatisfaction with 
stratum of one’s father or from one’s own == present salary.)” Answers were dichot- y 


seviows status or stratum in the labor force. “ “ 
P rater For erp} as “Under $10,000” and ‘ $10, 000 


Iti is conceivable that the Protestant ethic _ “history, an open- -ended question which asked, 


producing statistically significant results in Closed Class System { in the United States,” ued 


performance. For instance, differences in life Forces, 30 PP. 313-323. 
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ae. hat are yo ; _ whatever influence these two ‘religious sub- 
_ were classified for the present werent either cultures have upon their adherents in our 
ae, “Occupational Mobility” (“I want to be- / society, so far as the Weberian thesis is ‘me 
come Sales Manager,” ““To work my way up a is overriden by the general ethos. 
_ in the company,” “A more responsible posi- — _ This interpretation, however, should be e 
tion,” and so on) or as “Non “Occupation accompanied by one major reservation spring- “2 
Oriented” (“Buy a place in the country os from the nature of the sample. All three 
retire,” “Have two more children,” “See occupations investigated are white collar in 
more of the United States,” and so on). As character and of relatively high status. ‘Thi 
; in the mobility ‘computations, both oc "shou ld make no difference if we adopt the 
and age controls were instituted. is a culturally defined 
results of these twelve Chi-square 
are presented in Table 3. N 
TABLE 3. ASSOCIATION BETWEEN RELIGIOUS AFFILI 
TION AND OCCUPATIONAL _AsprRATION,} WITHIN 


Occupation By Ace CaTecory mobility varies with social class level 

Aspiration | Sum nd occupational category. 18 Stress toward 

Measure Oc Chi-square. P movement ‘may, then, _Tepresent al 
internal component of some occupational | 

30 roles. If motivation toward upward mobility 

0.34 Is partly a function of occupational role 

Bankers persons in different occupations 


Bankers § 35+ 73 0.32 will show different attitudes toward versa 
Engineers —35 0.02.90 ha e der ved fi 


entertain the idea that the Catholics in thos 

109 

occupations may be thought of as internal- 

0.44 _ izing the mobility ethic in their occupational 


+ All Chi-squares in this table are with one de- roles—in | other words, as already Participat- 
gree of freedom: Religious Affiliation has been a ing in the Protestant ‘ethic. = Re: 
dichotomized as “Protestant” and “Catholic”; ahs A test of the above reservation must await * 

Aspiration = research on a sample which cuts across 
over” in the case of Income Goa cupatio 2 a 
Mobility’ “Other” in n the case Orienta stratum lines. Meanwhile, we must conclude 

: wh ae > that there is no evidence in n these data that 


the Protestant ethic is participated in any 


“one reaches ‘ihe 05 level of ‘significance. No Tess by ¢ Catholics than by in 
relationship is indicated between religious: contemporary United States. 
ba * nted lans for the future. 18 Herbert H. Hyman, “The Value Systems of ‘ 
tribution the Analysis of Stratification,” ’ in 
“CONCLUSIONS a Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Lipset (editors), 
Class, Status, and Power: Reader in Social 
_ We are to our null hypothe- Stratification, Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1953, 
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THE USE OF LEISURE AND ITS RELATION TO LEVELS 
_UNDBERG G's observation, ‘made twe ya 
years ago, that social scientists have 
"— paid little attention to the problems of free time is ‘Spent? Research 
= * holds true today with few “excep- ing g on these and similar questions is ex- 
‘tions, even though living habits have been tremely limited. In addition, the question rie 
altered by the further reduction of the work can be “raise d whether reser t | -ti me 
| week.” Much of the previous research has | er 
been a proached from a recreational, com- accurately past 
y recent years increasing amounts of spare 
these studies appeared in the middle thirties" 4 mi 
: time, accompanied | by rising income lev els, 


when the enforced leisure of the depression 
= stimulated | ‘communities to become in ,. Might tend to equalize the frequency of par- 


ticipation in many spare- -time activities 
_ among different segments of the population. or 

Perhaps: 
. Perhaps certain alleged differences in leisure aa 


ee are more apparent than real. | It may 


consider leisure in terms of the larger cul- 
tural context. For example, are the dominant 


ll be, as Denney and Riesman suggest, 


oy values of the | culture reflected in the differ- “2 _ that mass leisure has emerged so suddenly a 


ential use of leisure time? Is there a sys: that ; we tend | to interpret it by drawing on ay 


3 
tematic relationship between ‘social status the stereotypes of anearlierera® 


The present research views leisure activity 


___*Revision of a paper read at the annual meet- aspect of social stratification. It focuses 
ing of the Ohio Valley Sociological April, h 
sgh the role o eisure asé a of the life- 
Lundberg, M. Komarovsky and M. A. styles” of individuals 
McInery, Leisure: A Suburban Study, New York: prestige levels. 
Columbia University Press, 1934, Pp. 
American leisure is obviously a broad subject 
with many facets and many definitions. In this 
study the term is used essentially in the same 
manner as conceptualized in the following states A ce de- 
ment by Lundberg: Leisure is “the tiie we are ‘wane in varied wa way Ss, ‘it was felt that an 
free from the more obvious and formal duties occupational veterent provide 
which a paid job or other obligatory occupation 
imposes upon us. In accepting this definition we are _ ingful standard upon which leisure behavior oS 
not overlooking the interdependence of work and “could be based.* The North-Hatt Occupa- 
Ieisure. Such terms pragmatic ways tional Prestige Scale was : selected as the in- 
ating aspects, rather than separate parts, o 
a fact, however, that nearly strument best suited to the requirements 
people can and do classify nearly all their activities; 


ri according to these two categories in a way that is eh beh 3 Denney and Riesman, op. cit., p. 315 
Occupational prestige is generally regarded 


- the most satisfactory and probably the most valid 
= of social status. For example, Warner and 


deeply meaningful to themselves. . . . As such the 

categories are . . . useful for our purpose. ” [Lund- 

a There are, however, other researchers who feel 

that leisure should also be considered as an attitude — - 

of mind rather than merely spare time. For a dis- multiple of ‘source “of in- 


. cussion of this point of view, see Reuel Denney and > _ come, house type and dwelling area, with subjective 
i David Riesman, “Leisure in Urbanized America,” judgments of community informants (Evaluated 
ee in Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. (editors), Participation) was .972. A zero- -order correlation of Eh 
Reader in Urban Sociology, Glencoe: The Free obtained between alone and 
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present study. 
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5 Through the use of this the investigator 


scale it was possible to translate the prestige _ —_— of the a 


level of individuals into a numerical score. ‘?@ 
instrument was constructed to meas- 


to membership in ‘voluntary be order ‘to “yield these 100 re 


and a se a section of relevant background items. 
instrument, in questionnaire form, was 


bes ‘selected from the Columbus City ‘Directory. 
Since this study sought to delineate the 


nature of the relationship existing between this: ‘group: in the pre- -test sample | of 100 re- 
different prestige levels and leisure” styles, 
a than focusing on the stratification sys- 


broader applicability for the study of social 
stratification in general, and could enable 


pre-tested on 100 male respondents randomly - test offered a basis for this estimate. The 
smallest number of returns occurred at the 


__ lowest prestige level. Only four persons from 


spondents at each level. The distribution of 
occupational scores of respondents in the pre- 5 


* 


turned the questionnaire. Thus, in order a 
ee 100 returns in the lowest prestige cate- 


A design of this type would appear to have 3000 potential respondents were systemati- 


cally, selected from the Columbus City Di- 
‘rectory and the name, address, and occupa- 


_ ‘research findings to transcend local configu- tion of each was placed on a separate card.” ied 


with greater ease. 


The selection 1 of ‘respondents © was confined 
to urban, adult males, in order to increase 
_ the homogeneity of the sample so that sig- — 
nificant differences leisure among the 
strata studied could be more readil” identi- 
Cutting points were established along 
_ the continuum of occupational scores div. id- 
ing them into five prestige lev evels, and within 
_ these categories five separate random sam- 
selected. ‘These samples encom- 
may, the total range of occupational pres- 
i tige. It should be noted that the ‘term 
prestige | level,” as used in this study, was: 
ne defined as sa category of persons with occupa- 
tions of somewhat similar prestige status. 
| They do not, , therefore, represent “social 
classes” in the sense of clearly distinguishable 
categories “set off from one another.” The 


limits of the categories were determined by 

5 This scale was based on ratings of occupations 
by a cross-section of the American population inter- 
viewed by the National Opinion Research Center. 
‘There were, of course, some occupations encoun- 
tered in this ! which did not appear in 
. Final ratings of all occupations 


dividual ratings made by five sociologists asked to 
Fe ‘compare and equate these occupational titles with 
j those in the scale and to assign corresponding pres- 


The cards were then sorted by occupations 


into five e prestige lev els, yielding the distribu 
tion shown in the first row of Table 1. be 
_ Pattern of Questionnaire Returns. In 0 
_ der to satisfy the requirements of the sa sam- 
“pling design, two mailings were necessary. In | 
the first mailing, questionnaires were sent to i 
persons at e each | level. As th the returns of this — 
mailing were received, it was noted that the so 
frequency of completed returns varied di- 
The range of scores in each of the five prestige 
Level I, 82-96; Level II, 75-81; 


a 
levels include: 


Level III, 67-74; Level IV, 55-66; Level V, 44-54 ‘ 
The chief factor underlying the choice of the in- — 


tervals was an effort to reflect major occupational 
groupings. Thus, the scores represented by Level I | 
include, for the most part, professional persons. 
Level II encompasses largely managers, officials, 
and proprietors, while Level III includes sales and | 
clerical workers as well as white-collar employees | 
generally. Skilled craftsmen and kindred workers 1 


comprise the major portion of Level IV, while 


service workers, semi-skilled and unskilled laborers 
make up most of the lower prestige level =» Yl 
should be noted that several factors 
stricted the City Directory from yielding a random 
_ sample i in the strict sense of the term. For example, 
the directory was over a year old. Obviously, the 
population had changed to some extent during the © 
interim. Also, some names may have been initially — 
omitted. The representativeness of the sample is 
therefore decreased to the extent these and 


similar factors were operative. 


and were chosen to facilitate A ott 
_ The basic plan of the sampling 
- ar- W in a random sample of at least 
included a section on Irequency pon at each of = five occupa- 
ticipation in different types of leisure tonal Jc Jt wac nececcary at thic 
| 
= 
Nu 
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, LEISURE AND LEVELS OF OCCUPATIONAL P PRESTIGE 


the higher the prestige level, the 
higher frequency of returned question- 

naires. Due to the operation of this factor, 

the first mailing did not produce the needed he Is the frequency of "participation in 

100 cases at Levels IV and V. Additional specific nal prige 


names were th then randomly drawn from the 
replacements | in these levels. Th returns 

the second mailing were sufficient to ‘activity most “frequent? 
produce the number of cases needed at these 


lower levels and increased the total sample} For this analysis the chi-square test of si 


mique 


summarized in nificance was applied to relative frequencies 


the specific occupational informa- 
tion contained in the returned questionnaires AS 
was evaluated, it was found, in some nagar Pr differences were found | to exist 


stances, that the initial prestige rating, b based between occupational prestige and “leisure 


1, QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS BY OCCUPATIONAL PrestIcE LeveL 


789 oar 568 
Number delivered to addressees 4 


City. Directory, no longer applied This neces- 01 
‘sitated a a reassignment of some cases to either with higher pate thes were more likely. to Pare 
a higher or lower prestige category.’ Al be ticipate frequently in some types of leisure 
hough the research design called for limit- pursuits and others 


arbitrarily the number of cases in each 


level to 100, ‘it_was later thought best to © Fight activities included in the question 
were not significantly related to occupational pres-— 


every completed questionnaire Te ‘tige. They were: hunting, bowling, working 
turned. Thus, the number of respondents garden, out-of-town visiting (not over-night), listen- 

__-varies from one level to another, and the ing to radio, loafing, doing odd-jobs around home, 


total frequencies exceed 100 cases in each 
of the five prestige levels.° It should also be Lipo The direction of these relationships was ex- 
noted that throughout the classification of "quency categories as follows: 
the data, the five initial prestige categories Almost daily 4; about once a week, 3; about 1 
were” kept separated. several samples to 3 times a month, 2; less than 23 
were never combined and never treated as "ely or never, 0. 
Obviously, participation in certain activities such 
single as baseball, fishing etc., depends largely upon the 
season of the year. In such cases the responCeuts _ 
; were asked to “place an X in one of the columns © 
IV, 109; V, 102. indicate how often you usually do these things 
Additional details concerning the sample ond during the regular season. pr 
‘its logic are presented in the writer’s unpublished = Mean scores on all activiti 
doctoral dissertation, The Use of Leisure and Its _ each prestige level. Using this procedure it was pos+ mare 
Relation to Social Stratification, The Ohio State sible to estimate if differential participation varied — 
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Several were curvi- rie bers 
linear. For example, the number of times a 

along with their prestige ratings—until the Be. While examination of individual —_ 4 ae 
"middle status ‘group was reached. At time activities is s useful in understanding 
- point the frequency of participation began to leisure behavior, the design of this study also ns 
bs with higher occupational scores. an analysis of certain broader di- 


middle the highest degree pats leisure use. At this the 


Attending theatrical ‘plays 


Attending concerts 
isiting a museum or art 
bridge 


Reading for 
Studying 
Entertaining at home J 


Attending parties 
A Working on automobile 


Watching television 
Playing with children 
card games other than 
Driving or riding in car for pleasure 
of participation n occurred among those who focus will shift to a consideration of these 


would appear be consistent with the Spectator- Type Activities. Although value- 


f 4 wide spread conception that golf offers an ex- judgments differ considerably regarding the 
cellent opportunity for pursuing business rela- desirability of certain forms of amusement, — 
tions under informal and pleasant surround-— the passive-spectator nature of some leisure 


ings. It should also be noted that among the pursuits has probably received more wide- — 
_ participant sports, golf represents perhaps — - criticism than any other facet of con 


the most pertinent example of how an nactivity temporary leisure behavior. \ While few peo- : 

is being transformed from the exclusive pas- ple dispute the merits. of participation in 

time: of a few wealthy individuals to physical activities, there are those who 

popular pastime for many, representing di- to coneiter “spectatoritis” as a new national - ; 
versified backgrounds in income and social affliction. ~The idea i is current that most 


_ status. The possible instrumental nature of Americans spend most of their 5 spare time, in 
gests, however, that mem-— a spectator role. ais 


lt 
| 


LEISURE ‘AND LEVELS OF OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 
Information collected in this study, -Tecreation occupied most of 
ever, does not substantiate this observation hours i is shown in Table 4. It will be 


] spare pare- -time activities taking u up most of their 4. PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS DeEvOTING 
standing _ oe leisure time. An analysis of the responses Most OF Taeir Leisure TIME TO Coneacenctat 
Type Activities, sy Prestice LeveL 


” 12 
spectator” types, rev ealed that the major Prestige Level 
their leisure time to non-spectator activi- 
ties. data in Table 3 show the non- Activi 99 


= nature of this relationship. The largest 
proportion of respondents who spent most of 


"Tape 3. Percentace or Responvents 

Most or THeir Leisure TIME TO TYPE 100.0 100.0 10.0 10.0 


‘the percentages representing these 

As little as about 4 per cent of the 
Activity N 120 9 12 98 persons in Level I specified activities 
_ could be included in the commercial category. __ 


7 6 63. The proportion of respondents in this 
increased to about 10 per cent at Level 


‘100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 Even though commercialized recreation 
= *Percentages are based on the number of re- has become one of the nation’s largest busi- — 
-spondents giving the ness enterprises, it still does not occupy 


8 were excluded. = large share of the leisure time of the adult 


hours as per Craftsmanship. In his : 
ie cent) occurred at the middle occupational The Lonely Crowd, David Riesman advances 

level. Thi age decreased markedly as the - hypothesis that competence in -crafts- 

the upper and lower segments of the oon manship during leisure hours may have de- vs 

continuum were approached. Only about 25 eloped new meanings contemporary 

cent of the respondents at Levels T and American society. 

devoted most of their spare time to ac- 

- tivities that could be classified as constitut- ‘he man whose daily work is glad-handing © 

ing “spectatoritis.’ ’ These findings appear to can often rediscover both his childhood and a 


cast serious doubts on the validity of current 


conceptions concerning the allegedly ominous in personalizing, may spend his week 
portions of time consumed by such activities. ends in the craftsmanlike silences of a boat- Be 
Commercialized Leisure. Another criticism yard or in sailboat racing. . . . But the craft- 
frequently leveled at the American ieleuse skill is valued more than ever before for 
_ “i pattern is an alleged dominance of com- — its own sake, as in the case of the Sunday 
mercialized amusernents. Hollywood movies, . Certainly many people now 
night clubs, and dance halls are sometimes the leisure and encouragement to pursue 
defined as threatening the “basic values of © H crafts who never did before. . . ie 
Ss _ There is a widespread trend today to warn 


the society.” However, the em irical basis 
y: P Americans against relaxing in the featherbed 


for this observation seems to be indeed lim plenty, i recreations of popular 


The surprisingly small proportion of 
te 
iM com- 
ho : seem q category were: bowling, attending theatri- 


activities in the cal plays, motion pictures, playing pool or billiards, 
tor” category were: watching television, attending _ spending time in a cafe or tavern, attending a night | Rs. 
ae pictures, lectures, plays and musical events, club, dancing, attending sports events. If the event — 
Ss various sports events e.g. football, base- er activity generally involved the payment of a 


a 
vader di- 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
of these — 

hvalue- 4 

if 

— 
— 
— 


culture, in the of bar and coke bar, tain living, it 


and $0 on. In these warnings any leisure may well be that competence in craft skills % 
that looks easy is suspect, and craftsman- has developed meanings for 
Some | of the data collected in this study _ Use of Added Leisure Time. It was thought — 
‘oa upon these observations, and perhaps “that additional insight into the use of leisure 
_ in some measure support them. . Craftsman- would be attained by analyzing responses to _ 
activities, which appeared throughout the question: would you do with an 
the lis? of leisure pursuits consuming most two hours in your day? An analysis 
= respondents’ spare- -time, were separately < these responses may reflect both an in- if 
tabulated. 15 The results of this analysis are ividual’s attitude toward the appropriate 


shown in Table 5. These data suggest that use | of leisure time as well as certain sub- a 
, cultural differences regarding the proper use 


Most or Leisure Trme TO CRAFTSMANLIKE 
Activities, BY Prestice Leven «fied into eight categories. The findings | are 


Typeot 
‘WOULD vou DO WITH AN EXTRA TWO sours IN YOUR 


of 1 78.6 78. 76.8 8 69.1 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 


craft interest tends to vary inversely with — Read, study 
ae level. An interesting relationship ap- Work at job 19. 8 te 
"pears when these frequencies are compared Workaround = 


8 14.0 
8.5 


2.3 
= the percentages of respondents devoting — s 
pend time with 
recreation. (See Table 4.) The proportion ‘of with 4:3 


4 


craftsmanlike activities is greater than the 


~per cent who participate chiefly in ‘commer- Don't know 2.3 5. 
cial forms of amusement. This relationship No answer 5.4 4. ae 
holds for each occupational level studied. Total 400.0 0 100.0 
is difficult, of course, to know how much 
A ae t f the data sh that the 
_ phasis on craftsmanship, because comparable — _ An inspection of the data shows that the — 
_ data indicating the percentage of those who | respondents in the higher and iower groups — 


-_ engaged in this activity in. ‘previous years _ would use this extra time in quite different | 
id _ ways. For example, the modal response cate- 


gory” for the highest status | group indicates 
, these persons would use the time to read 
and study, while the highest proportion of _ 


concerning a possible trend in this direction. 

+ Even though increased sales of homework- 

shop equipment and the phenomenal increase 

fs ep ourself” ro ire may be p those at the other extreme of the prestige 


tially explained by such correlative replied extra 
as the increase in home ownership and eS jours to rest, loaf and relax. The pro-- 


Ans portion of persons at Level I who would use 


u - %4David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd, New this time to work at their jobs is almost as 
ay “York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1953, pp. _ great as the percentage who would relax and — 


— Among the activities classified as —_— an- 
Tike” were: model building, sculpturing, painting, greater proportion of 


— 
6 
— 
— 
cu 


many 


n sub 
per use 


hat the 


groups» 
iff erent t 


ndicates 
to read 
‘tion of 
tio n 


prestige» 


1e extra 
he 
yuld use 
most 
Jax and 
mewhat 


1an 


4 
a tenable, it would appear that differen- F urthermore, the conception « of the man at 


‘ " sented in this article represent those of the authors 


of the main activities of life. 


leisure would as an extension 


his study sought | to delineate some the 
Further analysis of these responses r eveals relationships between prestige levels” 


_ that the amount of time which would be leisure behavior. Systematic differences — 


orking ar round the house found between the frequency of participa- 


a ‘od tended to vary inversely with prestige level. - tion in certain types of leisure activities and 


_ The percentage of persons who stated the they _ levels of occupational prestige. Most of 
would watch television increased as occupa- relationships were linear or near-linear. 
tional levei decreased. Interestingly, no one Some of the preceding data strengthen the 
in the a eed would use this time to gngin f li h di a 
gs of earlier research regarding rela- 
tionships between social ‘Status and leisure 
z Many of the above 1 responses would seem — _ use. However, other data suggest the emer 
‘to fe the conclusion that a substantially 4. gence of new patterns. Perhaps competenc 


"groups would use this hypothetical increase manship, has developed new meanings for 


in leisure time largely implement their many persons. Perhaps the alleged domina- 
business and professional interests. Ww hile tion of spare-time activities by commercial 
many interpretations of this pattern are per- _ forms of recreation needs to be be re-evaluated. P 


tial levels of aspiration might | account for i leisure as chiefly a spectator—a non-partici- _ 


~ some of these differences. Perhaps other dif- _pant—may be a major r distortion of 1 fact. “ 


ferences reflect the fact that unlike occupa- : spite of much current research divected 

tions place widely ‘different ‘demands and we the delineation of different life- styles, 

expectations upon the role incumbent. It i most investigations have largely overlooked 
institutionalization of leisure. Since it | 


_ may well be that through the proc f at- 

me highly probable that the amount of leisure 
taining higher occupational status, it becomes 
will continue to increase in the future, this cy 


increasingly difficult to dissociate business aspect present- ~day life in society 


interests from leisure od At the €X- assumes increasing proportions and signifi- 
treme, this would seem to be. ‘most cance. This would seem to indicate that so- 


time aspect -of- American society as it is to 
siderations that it becomes avocation a as understand the economic, familial, ‘Teligious, 


LEVEL AND POTENTIAL INCOME 


Gu ICK AND HERMAN P. 


N our complex industrial society, educa- ment in wa educational level of American 
rr cational attainment is one - of the e most youth in 1 the last two decades. Although half f 
-~- important factors in determining the oc- F of the young people today complete a high 
 cupationa! and income levels | to which a 
‘son can aspire. This fact assumes special school graduates go on to college. These pro- 
significance in view of the rapid improve-_ portions might become larger if reliable in- 
of the the potential rewards of completing succes- 
“iological Society, 1955. The views ~<a sively higher levels of education. It is true, 
and not necessarily those of the Bureau of the _ of course, that these proportions raya grow 
Comes. beyond certain inasmuch as some 


school education, less than half of the 


ing, it _ 
— 
ii 
— 
&g 
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4 chart is limited to men ages of 


persons who have” the capacity to acquire and 54 years because men in this age 
more than a modest degree of education group are usually experiencing their peak 


not have the motivation or the means to do earnings.! It is apparent from the chart that eo 
4 $0, and others lack the mental ability to there is a progressive increase in the av erage 
"pursue their education as far a as s they wish amount of annual income associated with — 
and canafford. ========~~~—~—~—__ each increase in education. The largest dif- 


hh seems reasonable to believe, however, — ference between any two successive groups is 


“that a a a majority of youths in this country” about $2 ,400; this is the amount by which 


_ who are willing and able to continue their = the annual income of college graduates ex- “- a 


-Ficure 1. AVERAGE (Mean) FOR MEN 45-54 YEARS Otp sy AMOUNT OF EDUCATION: 


ay 


= 


000 $4,000 $6,000 $25 000 — 


* Source: Derived 1950 Census of Population, Vol. IV | Reports, PE, No. ‘SB, 


schooling can justifiably expect to receive ceeds atti men 


: e considerably higher incomes in the long run but have not graduated. Although the levels 
= 


_ by completing their education through col- of the income figures may have already 


and will undoubtedly change in the future, — 


instead hgh the labor market changed somewhat since the base year 


young than it has in past. in Figure are but 


over, it refers only to material gains, whereas contain different numbers of school years a 


the prospects of achieving more subtle satis- and hence do not make apparent the income _ 
factions from mastering a higher education differences associated with each additional 
are more compelling to many people than “ year of schooling. Figure 2 tends to overcome 


Ladd 
prospects of greater financial success. this weakness. The increase in income for 


Average Annual Income by Educational each: “successive education group has ‘been 


1 
foregoing thesis is presented in Figure 1. This, — This paper is confined to an analysis of data 


o men. Income figures cited refer to total income, 
including — — and unearned income. 
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pattern. 
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years” 
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ditional 
vercome 
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‘year of post- -graduate college training.) 
rences. The patterns little le for successively higher education 


divided by the a average increase in the num-— comes” are consistent 
ber of years of schooling from one ably less responsive to 
_ to the next higher one. ‘The results show the “tional attainment; the annual increase in Pia 


in annual income associated with associated with an increase rease of one 


increase of one year of schooling. yer in schooling i is only about $100 at both — 
Figure 2 shows that each year invested the elementary and high school levels. In- 
in schooling can be associated with a mone- comes: of nonwhite “college graduates es 
tary return. For example, men who had com- about $500 } per year higher than those for — 
pleted high school (but had not attended nonwhite men with one to three years of 
college) received, on the average, an annual college; differential, however, is 


FIGURE 2. INCREASE IN INCOME PER YEAR oF SCHOOLING, FOR Mo 45-54 “Years Oxp: 19 
i 


1-4 


$ 
n income per ‘year of 


Behind dissimilar relationships be- 
_ tends to grow progressively as the higher edu- # tween education and income among white 
levels throu college _and nonwhite men lie differences in voca- 
i are reached. Furthermore, the statistics show sama opportunities, among other things. To 
_ that graduation at any level generally yields illustrate, the proportion of white men be- ey 
a bonus amounting to about twice the incre- - tween 45 and 54 employ ed as service workers rh 
m ment realized | by the average man who starts and laborers (two occupation groups with 
” a given | type of school (elementary school, low average incomes) decreases significantly 
high school, or college) but does not finish. ; for each successively higher education group. _ 
(Census data are” not _available to demon- Among nonwhite men in the same age group, 
cof each on the other hand, the proportion employ ... 
me service workers or laborers decreases very 


45 to (54 years old apply also to white m men a sufficient qualification to elevate a n 
- of the same age group, except that the values" jority of the nonwhite men above the occupa- 
for the latter are somewhat higher. Among fs-og level of service workers or laborers. 


= 
‘nonwhite men of similar Fairly rigid limitations to the utilization of 


= 


art that 7 4 
— 
.—l 
iif Table 12 from 1950 Census - — 
4 — 
oh 
= — 
] 
as been — 
— 
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of nonwhite figures Tange to half this 
we evident in the 1950 Census statistics. amount for men with no education to about 


_ Life-Time Income by Educational Level. twice this amount for college graduates a 3 
if education is regarded as a long- term in- . Furthermore, the figures indicate that a oe eae 


vestment, a consideration of life-time. returns, "with a college degree may receive approxi- 

as well as annual returns, on the investment mately $100,000 more income during the 

a should be enlightening. At best only rough Preys most active years of his life 

can be made in this case and than a man whose education stopped with 

these involve numerous calculations with the school graduation. 
of life tables. In preparing the estimates fact deserves repetition that the ‘ “te 


are shown in igure was 


Ficure 3. “Lire FOR ‘MEN ay AMOUNT OF 


000 
verace $193,000 


‘Estimated "life-time income 


tom 1950 Census of Population, ‘Special Reports, PE, No. 5B, Educa- 


‘that the survival rates men ‘old and are subject 
in each education class in 1950 would a preparing them. The income figures used 
: main the Same as those for white males in 


ployment, wage and salary levels, inflation, 
BY, or until death, if death occurred before the ete. -» Which prevailed in 1949. Changes | in 

age of 74 years. It was also assumed that these conditions would naturally change the 

_ their incomes in future years would be the estimates. But since the average income fig- 

4 same as the averages in 1949 for successively ures used were all based on the experience _ 
older = ‘Similar of for 1949, have the of repre- 


~The average man ‘living under the condi- 

tions set forth would receive income amount- many men receive e help from their families 
sing toa little over $130,000 during his eco- - who thereby make it possible for them not — 
 ‘emaleally most active years from 22 to 74. only to gain a college education but also to 

a findings in Figure 3 ‘first in 


paper by Paul C. Glick, “Educational Attainment — DY men receive substantial amounts of income 8 


and Occupational Advancement, ” Transactions of — 
Wer Congress of Vol. Tf, from inherited money and other unearned 


bed sources which are not related | to eir educa-— 


reflect the extent of illness, disability, unem- 2 


than average remuneration. Similarly, some 


— 
— 
& 
tur 
_ 


; tional attainment. On the other hand, about young man n between 18 and ny of age Ee “ 


— 


af this of the students _who are who has graduated from high school but 
aduates. 
approxi- students can expect financial earns $400 per year. Thus, the 5 
ring the assistance from their ‘parents. college graduate probably loses about $800 
The Cost of College . ‘Education. Al- 


income per year or a total of %, 600 during 


though about nine-tenths of the young people his college career. 

attend public schools free of tuition at the Putting together ‘the foasiiiing data yields 
and high school levels, very few an estimate of about $9, of a 
can attend college without incurring substan- college education. 
tial expenses. Therefore, in assessing the As already indicated, college 
_monetary value of a college education, it is education should accumulate annual incomes ed 


. pertinent to take into account what a college ov over a life-time ( from ages Z2 to 74) amount- | 
education costs. In estimating this amount, ing to about $100,000 more than those of 
___ two separate « elements may be identified: (a) high school graduates. If the $9,000 had ae 
direct costs of tuition, books, laboratory placed in a safe investment like U. 
_ fees, and normal living expenses, and (b) the - Government bonds instead of a college edu- 
"indirect cost, through loss of potential earn- cation, the accumulated annual returns by 
- ings during the period when the youth is the time he reached the age of 74 years 
engaged would be e only a about $15,000 and the capital 


According to a recent study made by the would still be only $9,000. Thus, the invest- 
U.S. Office of Education, a a four- -year college 1 ment in bonds would have” produced only 


education requires, on the average, a direct — about $24,000 in a life-time, or or barely one- — 
outlay of about $7,000.3 But the $100, 4 realized ‘sumed 


ate work, the total direct costs are “annually. (an assumption not. 
close to $8, 000. On the other hand, since for the income of the college graduate), the _ 
‘the youth would incur normal living ex- investment would still have 
penses whether he attended school or worked, than $45,000. 
the cost of subsistence may be deducted from Conclusion. The ev idence sie points — 


- the figures cited. An approximate figure for to the conclusion that the completion of aie 


 é subsistence item is $600 per year; this ditional increments of education—and espe- 


the amount permitted asa deduction <ially the completion of college—is associ- 
one’s income for the support of a dependent = on the average, with increased 


Person, according to te tax regulations. Over that this relationship i is much 
period of four and e-half years, the sub- less p pronounced for nonwhite than for white 
? 


item on this basis would amount to taduation provides a special 
whether it is from m elementary : school, 


realishic estimate school until graduation reflects a complex 


the direct cost of a college education. (Of of capabilities and motivational factors which» 
course, it is often the parents rather than conducive to relatively. successful 


inflation, 
anges 


the students who make most of this outlay.) formance an occupation. 
The. indirect cost, , namely, the partial loss Like all other social phenomena, however, __ 
Bj of earnings for four and one-half years, May the incomes of college graduates have a range > 
estimated data. The average of variation. For example, ‘the average in- 


it also Ernest V. Hollis and Associates, “Costs of At f 

ith more a ‘jie College—A Study of Student Expenditures ew years out of school is below that f 

and Sources of Income,” U. S. Office of Béucation, men of the same age who quit s school after. 
/ Bulletin 1956, No. 5, Department of Health, Educa- 


finishing 
f ‘income ia tion, and Welfare, Spring 1956. An important fea- hi high school 
ney ture of this study is the light it throws on the through experience. Even at the period of ae . 4 


rather wide range of costs of of a college education. Ue peak asi one-fourth of the college gra 
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y,unem- 
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es 
graduate of similar age who did not go on quality of school at educational 
college. Again, or one out of every five high in help to account for variations in subse- 
: "school graduates with no college training has i quent earnings? Would the results of a — 
a higher income during peak years 
the av erage college gra 
» = iewed in the light of all the facts, it lead to the same 
seems safe to conclude that an investment in mental conclusions as those in the poesent 
education generally | increases the probability study which are based on a cross- -sectional 
of financial success but does not guarantee _ analysis? — These and many other worthwhile — 


its attainment. = investigations that could be undertaken 


_ Although the foregoing analysis offers an- would probably require the collection of new 


was Billys some questions, it leaves many data. Other investigations could be made, 
_ others unanswered. For example, some fac- however, from the same source as the present 
tors, such as the person’s intelligence quo- : study. Z hese investigations could include — 


teat his class rank | at high school gradua- analyses of the relationship between educa-_ 


“are no doubt related not only to. —— sex, and color within broad regions of the 
attendance but also to earnings in later life; ‘United States. 
what extent are such factors independ $$ 
ently associated — with earning capacity?* Status,” in F. W. Reeves, A. D. Henderson, and 
- a 4 Earlier studies based on students in New York Higher Education, Albany: Williams Press, Inc., a 
Pennsylvania throw some light on this 1948; and Elbridge Sibley, “Some Demographic 
tion. See Appendix by Elbridge Sibley, “The Rela- Clues to Stratification,” American Sociological Re- : 
and Economic view, 7 (June, 1942), pp. 322-330. 


ssc AL TREATMENT OF MALE DELIN QUEN 

RESULT * 

LaMay ADAMSON AND 'ARREN Dunnam 


¥ 


has been treated clinwally clinic, the Wayne County ‘Clinic for ‘Child 
"since Healy’s establishment of the Stu dy, in Detroit, Michigan. 
multi-disciplinary approach to children’s be- It is not ‘pertinent here to ecount 
y havior problems at Chicago in 1909. The various treatment methods utilized during the © 
soon was duplicated ir in ‘courts and clinics in pres “Etiological 
many cities. Ultimate goals of these courts psychiatrists generally emphasized that de- _ 
and clinics were defined as the | prevention 1 Tinguent behavior is a symptom with aie 
of crime by appropriate treatment of juve- logical roots. For example, in psychoanalytic _ 
nile delinquents. This $ paper reports on an “many the most dominant position found in 
_ many clinics, ‘delinquency is viewed as 
._ acting out of an unconscious mental conflict 
formed by the impact of certain actions 
_ and events occurring within the family upon _ 
of delinquency and psychiatry on the strivings for libidinal satisfac- 


sequent development of child psychiatry in this But regardless of his theoretical ori- 
country, see David M. Levy, “Critical Evaluation the sychiat st d 
of the Present State of Child Psychiatry,” American in pating 


Journal of Psychiatry, | 108 (January, 1952), p. 481. Bt quent : behavior generally, utilizes some form 
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CLIN ICAL TR T REATMENT. OF ALE "DELINQUENTS 


ences in ts LITERATURE FIND 
ucational_ 
in on the pose Me of 
f a longi- attitudinal organization; other as offered by juvenile courts and clinics. 
stories of 2 psychiatrists attempt to enter into the child’s Perl and Simon * indicate ‘the chaotic lack p. 
al back- Sa unconscious mental life and bring conflicts of standardization in this field of investiga- Bo 
e funda- to a conscious level in order to free the child tion. The Gluecks, using post- -treatment re- a 
present to work out acceptable: to his cidivism as criterion of effectiveness, 

problems. showed that 88.2 per cent of their -delin- 
In contrast, etiological theories of certain quents recidivated during the five years fol- 
dertaken express the position that crime lowing treatment. They concluded that the 


Z and delinquency are, to a. large extent, i success of the clinic and court ‘ “is at best 


n of new 
learned, and that they are concomitant with dubious.”7 Another similar study showed 


made 


e present certain areas where crimogenic cultural con- that at during a five- e-to-seven year period 62.5 
include ditions flourish.* scientists with these cent of the boys were recidivists.® ‘Healy 
n educa- 3 views are likely to hold that clinical treat-— and Bronner reported that 70 per cent of | 


by age, ment unsupported by s some co-ordinated the 56 court delinquents were enjoying favor- 
of the efforts will be largely ineffective.* able careers from five to eight years follow- 
Currently, certain psychiatrists with wide ex- clinic treatment.® These 56 court: delin- 
Petience in treating juvenile "delinquents -quents had been carefully screened, using 
have adopted this position. criteria: (1) dev elopmental 
_ While theories are developed and sharp- ties of the delinquent, and (2) desire to con- 
- ened, the trend of specific action for dealing _ tinue clinic contact by the offender one er 
with delinquency has been toward the © his 
strengthening of clinical treatment, which “Te Cambridge- Somerville Youth Study is 
_ some form of psychotherapy. | si report of an experimental test of Richard 
- At present, there are urgent demands for an Cabot s hypothesis that delinquency can be 
increase in treatment facilities and profes- prevented if boys in trouble are given 
sional personnel, in the belief that a wider wa, friendly relationship in which they 
coverage of the -problem- -child ‘population can come to know themselves and their ¥ 
and more intensive psychological treatment world better. Findings showed ) significant 
_ make better adjusted adults. These de- _ differences between experimental and control 
mands s seem to be based largely upon the groups with respect to later delinquency.° 
strength of one theoretical position rather Witmer concluded that programs of this type = 


mographic 
gical 


_ than upon so sound knowledge of what existing should be directed toward children other 
clinical programs can and cannot do. than confirmed delinquents, conclusion 


unt the Slavson, in Child Psychotherapy, New , earlier study.! 
ingthe fm “Every effective psychotherapy, no matter what the = Ruth E. Perl and Aaatiides J. Simo » “Criteria 
e to the ‘semantic confusion may be, is based upon the six of Success and Failure in Child Guidance, Ameri- 
dictated basic elements: transference, catharsis, insight, ego- can Journal of 12 (October, 194: 1942), is 
if psychotherapy is to produce results, it must be Glueck and T. Glueck, One 
| 7 rooted in these no matter how disguised or denied.” Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, Cambridge: Har- 
psycho- Edwin H. Sutherland, “A Theory of Crimi- vard University Press, 1939, p. 
rti q nology,” Principles of Criminology (Third edition), 8 Jane Adams, Marjorie Arnold, and Helen Wit- 
es Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939, Chapter I. ee mer, “Recidivism Among Juvenile Delinquents Ex- B: 


Lowell J. Carr, Delinquency Control, New amined by the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re-- 
York: Harper and Bros. , 1940. a ely ee | search,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, 6 — 
For instance, see Harris B. Peck, “Why Does a (June, 1936), pp. 293-323.” 

_ Young Delinquent Resist Treatment ?” in The Child, a = ® William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, Treat- — 
a 16 (November, 1951), p. 35; Hyman S. Lippman, — \ pane and What Happened Afterward, Boston: 
_ “Treatment of Juvenile Delinquents,” Proceedings — Judge Baker Guidance Center, 1939, pp. 10, 25. = 
of the National Conference of Social Work, New  1°Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer, An Experi-— 
York, 1945, p. 317; Bernard V. Strauss, “What “ment in the Prevention of Delinquency, New York: 
Constitutes Intensive Therapy in a Child Guidance : Columbia University Press, 1951, p. 337. 

Clinic,” Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 15-11. William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, New 
Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment: 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC: AL REVIEW 
Some recent research suggests that what costs, and court failures led us to question — E 
nappens therapeutically to a patient once he a whether or not, through a period of years, i 
_ is selected for treatment “is to a significant | _ delinquents treated by the court-affiliated es 
“degree, a | function of his social class position clinic would show better results than run-of- 


in the community. In another | paper, spe- the-mill delinquents the court. 


cial difficulties of communication are seen 
when middle-class psychiatrists attempt 


establish a treatment relationship w lower- 


class quency and of studies of treatment outcome 
f __ Two previous studies furnish | the imme- _ has raised doubts in our minds concerning f 
diate background for the present inv estiga- the effectiveness of psychiatric treatment of 
. Blake, in the first study, showed that, officially in a 


; holding constant the value of the dollar, the jinical setting. ie Sim > 
cost of processing | a case through the Juve- One of the express purposes of 
nile Court in 1945 was exactly five and one- under ex: examination is to arrest the further 4 


half times as much as in 1920, and that development of delinquent behavior by means ~ 
clinic development accounted for a large por- of psychotherapeutic treatment of the indi- = 
_ tion of that increase.* Consequently, Blake yidual. We offer the following hypothesis: = 
asked: “Does the Juve enile Court get any Psychotherapeutic | treatment of juvenile de- 
better results today than it did in 1920?” ”  linquents in varying degrees in this clinical — 

“In seeking to answer this question, Dunham > does not serve to prevent them from 


and Knauer found that the percentage of pecoming adult offendess. 
delinquents processed throug th the court and can be regarded as the "specific 
later arrested as adult offenders remained ~ pothesis which is tested by our immediate | 
relatively constant between 1920 and 1940. However, because this clinic consti-_ 


They concluded that the additional court tutes only « case and because the implica- 

; - services responsible for ‘the increased cost tions of such evaluative studies have a much 
have not resulted in a decrease in the per- broader vista , we offer a further theoretical \4 
of delinquents w with later police regis- statement which will be supported or re- 
_ tration, Hence, by this measure, they could jected in part or in toto by subsequent evalu- i 
find no basis for assuming that increased ative studies of the clinical treatment a ‘ 
_ court services automatically produce better — juvenile delinquents. We hold that treatment at ei 

results Its. These findings ‘regarding expansion, of juvenile delinquents by individual relation- 

aoe ve a a Research Conducted for the Institute of Human is ‘ship therapy will be almost completely in- a 
Relations, Yale University, New Haven: Yale effective in preventing further ‘delinquent 
; versity Press, 1936, pp. 161, 164, 168, 209. “If we behavior in those persons receiving the treat- 
were beginning a new research, building on our ment, Provided any one of the following — 


7 present conclusions, we should feel warranted in 
making very little therapeutic effort with cases be- conditions “obtain: (1) failure to) make 


longing to Group I after careful observation had diagnostic ‘distinctions among “delinquents, 
convinced us of the diagnosis—unless treatment  (2)a to allow for social class 


woe entials in the treatment process, (3) a failure 
12 Leslie Schaffer and Jerome K. Myers, “Psycho- to “eliminate from treatment effort those 


aaa and Social Stratification,” Psychiatry, 17 a cases showing repeated failure in other treat- 
(February, 1954), p. 83. sss ment situations, and (4) a failure to allow 
_ 48 Frank Auld, Jr., and Jerome 1 K. Myers, ‘ “Cons for the blocking of treatment effort due to f 


tributions to a Theory for Selecting Psychotherapy ‘ 
Patients,” Journal of Clinical al Psychology, 10 10 anxiety invoked by court 


-14Marylin A. Blake, “A Study of the Relation- oF THE RESEARCH 
ship Between Costs and Complaints of the Wayne T d h 
County | Juvenile Court, 1920-1945.” (Unpublished  49WArd con rming or rejecting our y- 


Master’s Thesis, Department of Sociology and ‘pothesis, we reviewed the subsequent be- 
Anthropology, Wayne University, 1948), pp. 53, 55. z havior of Clinic patients after they had been | 
38H. Warren Dunham and Mary E. Knauer, » studied and treated by the Clinic. We felt 

“The Juvenile Court in Its Relationship to + that some check on later behavior of cach 


Ay 


Criminality,” ‘ Social Forces, 32 (March, 1! 1954), pp. 
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CLINICAI TREATMENT OF 3 MALE | DELINQUENTS : 


iveness of Clinic effort. I It must be borne in By 
_mind that, while the Clinic performs many These. years comprise a ‘universe of 
Services, its ultimate professed goal is to pre- - 1, 772 cases. Of the 800 c ases es thus drawn, — 
mG vent further delinquent behavior by some 478 were males, and they made up our cen-— 
a ay form of individual treatment. SOE a sample. From their Clinic case records — 

: For this study, | the following definitions we e abstracted the following: (1) name, all 
A juvenile Cle’ in information; (2) birthdate and age at 
who has an official complaint record at ‘the referral; (3) Intelligence Quotient; (4) rea- 

Wayne County Juvenile Court. for referral; (5) Juvenile Court number; 
2. A non- -delinquent is a Clinic who the of each of the following: 


does not have an official complaint record | at (a) psychiatric contacts, (b) further infor- 


a _ the Wayne County Juvenile Court. == mation and treatment pages, (c) ps  — 
. An adult offender is a Clinic referral who pages, ) psy 


is registered (¢ on arrest tickets) at the Bureau — logical observation pages, (a) | be history 

of Records, Central Police Headquarters, pages; and (7) recorded information on post- 

Michigan, within the first five adjustment whenever found. 
after he leaves the jurisdiction of the Wayne All males in the basic sample of 800 cases 
- County Juvenile Court (i.e., within five years were cleared with records at Detroit Police © 


after his seventeenth birthday). ‘Headquarters for any arrests during the five- 


Over the period of years ‘being studied, , Our year exposure period following ‘age seven- 
a seek to establish the validity of one of ‘een. Once a referral was identified as an it 


the following: adult offender, all his arrest tickets: were 


A percentage increase of Clinic patients -drawn from the files, ¢ comp ared and verified 


_by thumb pr 
as adults with the police. In such umb prints and mug numbers, all 
arrests with dates were recorded. Even 
a case, we can n hypothesize that known tech- 
cases were too 


= 4 
“niques of ‘therapy are unable to counteract young to. complete the five- -year exposure 
urban situational cross-currents; or that 17 
< cases coming to the Clinic are progressively period ** by 1953, nevertheless we recorded == 
reported o n those registrations avail- 


poorer and poorer material; or that the more We then is 

work that is done with patients, the = 473 the 

their tendency to recidivism. ag be 
2. A percentage decrease of Clinic patients 

‘ele as adults with the police. In this 

case, we can hypothesize that increased 

Clinic facilities and personnel a are operating — 


- effectively | to reduce the entrance of patients : 


me 


if = ge 


Clinic Cases and Police Registration. In 
the light of Blake’s finding that the Court : 
Tew considerably more in 1945 than in 1920 — 


In the 1948 sample of 127 males, 18.9 per cent 
nee _ were too young to be registered as adults, and 49.5 
per cent had less than five years’ exposure to adult 
“crime. Only 31.6 per cent of the 1948 sample had a | x 
wre; of time comparable to that allotted to the ” 
other patients from earlier sample years, 
10 Using 16 Using L. H. C. Tippets, “Tracts for Com- Limited psychiatric service, chiefly diagnostic, 
Raters” No. XV: Random Sampling Numbers, was available through the State Psychopathic Hos- 
don: Cambridge University Press, 1927. "pital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


into adult criminality; or that a decrease 
may be due to a better selection o of cases for for 
insight therapy; or to such other factors tants in 
better co-operation of other agencies or in- 1924 to six ants h 
resources outside the Ci part time psychiatrists, t 
3. No percen tage c hange of Clinic patien is ‘Psy chologists, five psychiatric social workers, ‘i 
eed as adults with the police. In this and five student psychologists in 1948. 
case, we _can hypothesize that an jincreas- 
ingly expensive Court and Clinic “machinery 


has not been able to secure an improv ement 

THE DATA AND PROCEDURES 

We To or make this test of effectiveness, we drew 

two sets of random samples" of 100 cases 
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and that a large part of the cost was due to fore hypothesize that a etlatiedy « consté 
Clinic development, and in view of the fact percentage of Clinic delinquents continues — 
that the Clinic staff has grown considerably _ with anti-social behavior on the adult level — 7. 
“tie while the number of referrals from and that if the Clinic has increased in cost = 


7 the Court has remained relatively constant, as the ev evidence indicates, this increased cost 

we ask if the Clinic is more successful in | is not reflected in the results. The Clinic in 7 
ie than it was in 1930, 1935, or 1940, as | 1948 ‘was no more effective in in its attempt Fat 7 
- measured by police arrest ‘tickets « of its re- e- toa arrest ‘incipient criminal careers than it 
Aerrals or on file at Police Headquarters. in 1930. From these data we infer that 
under approximately similar conditions of 
f 1. NUMBER AND iii or Mate Juve- selection for study and treatment as as existed 
NE DELINQUENTS REGISTERED salons aaa _ in the period of years of this study, there i is 
wire Dersorr Porxe® not likely to be any significant change in 

the percentage of Clinic patients who 


Number of Juvenile Juvenile registered with the police as adults. 
Sample Males in Delinquents 1 Delinquents s Only 20, or 14 per cent, of the 143 no 
Year Sample = inSample _— Registered ‘delinquents are registered ‘with the Detroit ij 


45.5£5.0 police on arrest tickets as adult offenders. 


2+6.9 The Clinic non- delinquents are not so prone 


= to delinquency as adults when compared with 
39.155. Clinic | Official juvenile delinquents. A 


1 | 
is atypical in contrast to the other sample years. — fenders | is extremely significant. The conclu- rh 
This is difficult to account for, but the follow our il ‘sion would seem clear: that it is the officially is 
factors may have had an influence: the r-fcrrel recorded juvenile delinquents handled by -— 
policy of a new judge; shifts in the types of onal Clinic who have a high probability of be- 


handied by the Court during depression years; or 
orientations of Clinic directors and personnel. Bes | coming police problems during ‘the adult : 


tween 1932 and 1937 the Clinic had five directors years. 
and several acting directors, = = A comparison between Court delinquents 
__ Included in these figures are eight cases regis in the Dunham and Knauer Study and the et 


t tered with the police who represent arrests for — 
traffic violations. They are distributed as follows in 7 clinic delinquents in this study reveals that ka. 


the samples: 5 in 1930, 2 in 1935, 1 in 1940. Inas- 12. 7 per cent fewer Court delinquents were ; 
much as arrests are our criterion, we felt that registered with the police. 21 We conclude that 7 
arrests for traffic violations as distinct from mere he (Clinic is receiving, in the main, patients . i 
ticket issue were an indication of continuing irre- h ’ 
sponsibility in the community. = lobe who to not respond to the prevailing thera- 
Table 1 shows for each sample year the £ mic receives the more difficult problem — 
number and percentage of male juvenile d de- ‘oun it is not surprising 
who were arrested and registered that its a higher ll 
at Detroit Police Headquarters during the a 20 We wish te: paint out why we believe our per- 
five-year exposure period. The highest in- centages of adult arrests of Clinic delinquents, 
cidence of juvenile registered though they appear high, are actually conservative: 


with police as adults occurred among those _ (1) The percentages are based upon the total num- 
of delinquents found in each sample, including 


or referred in 1935 (47. 2 per cent), those known to be dead and those who had moved 
and the lowest incidence with those re- away. (2) Only those boys arrested by Detroit — 
- ferred in 1948 (39.1 per cent). This differ- Police are included, although Juvenile Court records 
ence of 8. 1 per « cent between the 1935 and show that some of the boys were actually incar- 


cerated elsewhere. (3) A number of referrals came 
(1948 percentages is not significant. We there- from outlying towns and are not likely to have — 


» 
19 If, however, we base the 1948 percentage upon -- delinquents were institutionalized and were not 3 
84 delinquents who are old enough to be reg- i during the follow-up five-year exposure period. 4 
istered instead of the 92 delinquents in the sample, (5) In the 1948 sample, only 31.6 per cent had an ay 
the total registered with the police is 42.8 per cent, exposure period comparable to that allotted to Pa- ~ 


is ‘identical 1940 tients in other samples. 
Dunham and Knauer, Op. ci 29 
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ac linic they are actually unable to 
“not with the police to con- so.”4 ** Under such conditions, psychiatric 
clude that the absence of arrest tickets at “for many juvenile delinquents 
_ the Detroit Police Department’s Bureau of (particularly those from low socio-economic - 
- Records is no sienificant evidence for the — __ levels) becomes a matte matter of form rather than | 
4 Clinic patients’ ‘»»-abidingness or satisfac- of substance. 
tory post-Clinic behavior. A follow-through — = Tos secure some measure of treatment, we 
(using data contained in Clinic and Court used such units of effort as the following: 
files) on one sample (1930) of non-registered "number of psychiatric contacts with the pa- 
anys Clinic delinquents 1 revealed that 100 per cent tient; number of pages of case history; hum- 
were still a nuisance and a drain the of psychological observation pages; * 
community following their contact with the number of further information and 
Clinic. Thus it seems to us just as injudicious- “treatment pages. Levels of treatment as 
call those patients registered with the measured by number of psychiatric contacts 
Detroit police “Clinic failures” as it would and number of further information and =. 


to call those patients “not” registered pages are classified as follows: 


reatment Effort at the Clinic. Treatment Limited. Psychiatric contacts 


ca is viewed as starting with the very first con- - one to seven. Further information and oll 


‘ment pages range from zero to four... 
from minor service to intensive case work 3. . Moderate. ‘Psychiatric contacts r: range age from 


psychotherapy. The selection of patients one to seven. Further information and treatment 


to receive treatment and the way of using pages range from five to twenty-one. rim sah 
‘Clinic r resources are to a certain extent deter- sie 4. Intensive. Psychiatric contacts range from 


mined by the needs and/or demands of eight” to forty-one. Further information 
= referring agents, _ and Clinic staff? treatment. pages range from zero to o forty-s -six,?6 


‘Treatment is conducted in an essentially 


authoritarian atmosphere - which is often in- — Our purpose in attempting to ig 
—imical to the establishment “of successful ‘eatment effort was twofold: (1) to. dis- 
rapport. Records are full of accounts denot- whether differential treatment has 
ing strong resistances and defenses of these tended to become more intense for a limited | 


adolescent delinquents. The most marked — number of patients; and (2) to examine 
is encountered often in non- n-delin- ‘in salation 


oe report for treatment in a Juvenile Court 


: Clinic. Lack of communication is marked in 7 percentage of of police registrations as a dults. 2 | 


certain cases.*® Some delinquents, with their ‘First we examined the frequency of pa- 
of knowledge tient contacts with psychiatrists in the vari- a 
contacts with authority, have learned devious samples. These dats are shown in Table ‘ 


% Cf. Schaffer and Myers, op. cit, p.92. 


ber of non-delinquents preclude psychiatric com- _ *4Ch. David Abrahamsen, “Evaluation of the - 
; _ munication. For a cogent discussion of communica- Treatment of Criminals,” in Failures in Psychiatric 
= difficulties encountered in the treatment of _ Treatment, edited by Paul H. Hoch, New York: a 
g e.g adolescents, see Sidney Berman, “Psychotherapeutic Grune and Stratton, 1948, pp. “58-77. iT ae 
Techniques with Adolescents,” in American Journal 25 These, along with case history pages, were used 
oi of Orthopsychiatry, 24 (April, 1954), pp. 238- 245, only as an index of increasing concentration of © 
See also Harris B. Peck, “Why Does a Young De- _ treatment through the years and not as an index — 
linquent Resist Treatment,” of. cit., pp. 34, 35, 36, ie te levels of treatment for individual patients. 
@ and 43. See also Donald A. Bloch, “Some Concepts P 26 There w as only one patient without a further 
in the Treatment of in 1 information and treatment page. patient had 


fifteen psychiatric contacts. 


— than run-of-the-mill Court methods of circumventing relationship ther- 
— cass. = = = == Adolescent delinquents frequently are 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Patient Contacts wre linic Therapy and Police Registration. 


Taste 2. 
e first decided to find out if there was any 
difference in outcome between those male 
Per Cent with Number of Clinic delinquents who received psychiatric 
Number of Psychiatric Contacts treatment in the Clinic and those who did 
Year Cases Contacts Case not. This analysis is shown in Table 4. These 
F830 an findings indicate that there is hardly any 
1935 difference between these two groups. At least, 
pears to be no preventive of later behavioral 
Total 55.0 difficulties as measured by police registration. 
However, the fact that there is not a sig- 
difference here is no indictment of 
“psychiatrist has declined by treatment it techniques. The poorest cases may 
18 per cent between 1930 and 1948, the have been selected for treatment,?* and, es 
total number of patient contacts with psy- 3 not treated, they may have shown a greater >. 
chiatrists has risen steadily during this percentage on the adult level. 
riod. Of those patients accepted by t 
Clinic, fewer have : ‘seen psychiatrists, but of Tame 4. Psycutarric CoNTACT AND 
“those patients who have, an increasing num- FoR DE 
ber have received more intensive treatment. 
“practice over the eighteen years ore wa Contact Contact 
by our samples? Some suggestion of 
change that has taken place is seen ___PerCent Per Cent 
‘Table 3. This analysis shows that of those Pose registration 42. (45) 
‘Clinic | patients who had contact with a psy- 
chiatrist, there is a definite tendency “for police registrati 
4 - 
those having more contact to increase 
years covered by our samples. If number 
of contacts with a psychiatrist can be con- Ne significant difference 
‘side ered some measure of therapeutic inten-— 
sity, then it might be argued that the per- This _ comparison is, of course, no carefully — ee 
centage of patients treated intensively has designed ‘experiment with equally 
‘increased since 1940. T This is, of course, re- matched groups where one receives treatment 
dated to the increase ase of ‘staff during this and the other does not. However, , if thi this were 
wi at the Clinic. This points directly to done . and in addition one of the controlled 
the question of whether or not this greater factors was favorable prognosis, then, if psy- Pe 
Ba intensity of treatment can be justified in chiatric treatment is effective 23 we would e x 
terms of results. Our evidence on this —: expect that the treated group would ‘show a 
es, while not conclusive, i is | Suggesti lower percentage of later registration as com- Be 
pared | to the e control group. The fact that the 
two g groups present almost identical outcomes 


TABLE 3. Per CENT OF Cases 1 Pasquenc 
Contact throws into question the basis for selecting 


— = cases for treatment as well as the advisability we 


of attempting psychotherapy in a place o 
of Cent of Cases by Frequency —jact resort. 


Sample atric In the 1948 sample, 61.6 per cent of the avail- 
iy Year Cases 22-41 able psychiatric contacts for male patients were 
given to patients who later became institutional 
1935 «65. 28.6 5.7 gk 28 Effectiveness of psychotherapy “. . . is still 


1948 58 31. dence.” [H. J. Eysenck, “The Effects of Psycho- 
therapy: An Evaluation,” Journal of Consulting oe 


1940 “19. unsupported by any scientifically acceptable evi- 
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‘CLINICAL | ‘TREATMENT 0 OF MALE DELINQUENTS| 


_ An analysis of the police registration of Tapes. 6. FREQUENCY OF POLICE REGISTRATIONS : 
was any nonlin supports our contention that 
se male those cases that the Clinic received areinall 
who did These dota. are ‘shown. in ‘Table 5. In spite None Limited Moderate Intensive Total 
4. These of the fact that these cases had no official 
dly any record, two, or 7.5 per cent more 
At least, of those who had psychiatric contact were 6* ( 
nsel ap- tegistered with the “police as compared to 
havioral those who did not have such contacts. One 
ment o 
ees may one per = lev el 
greater ; on) thi Th ifi- 
of g this point urges caution. The signifi- 
It level. Contact Contact Tota of these findings is qualified by the 


per cent of the sixty-nine cases who received 
of the psychiatric treatment were 
the 1948 sample, many of them did not re- 
ceive the allowable time exposure to adult 
(2) Forty-eight of the sixty-nine 
most treated cases were juvenile recidivists, — 
and these came had 41.8 per cent police 
that were not recorded among these nie : registration,®° a finding which is comparable a 
> - registrants. In any event, the findings serve to Knauer’s 46.0 per cent of police registra- 
_ to document the contention that psychia- tions for the run-of-the-mill Court recidivists. a 


following factors: (1) Inasmuch as about 50 


No 
= registration 


+ 


_trists at the Clinic are dealing with the most This suggests that recidivism at the juvenile , 
dificult” cases because. among those cases level i is often a | forerunner of later 
where the expectancy of adult arrests is 
ily _ there is s actually a higher percentage of ar- ° 

arefu rests for those treated as over against those hese findings taken the qual 

‘Table 6 depicts the different levels of psy- That the cases in the various categories pe: 
atrolled chiatric treatment in relation to Clinic de- are of approximately the same type and that 


 linquents’ police registration as adults. These the more prolonged therapy leads to better 


ea % ne police were almost | equally divided between a 2. That the cases in the categories are | es- 
; b those Clinic patients receiving “ “limited” and | sentially different types and have been both is 

_ those receiving “no” ’ psychiatric treatment: * self-selected and staff-selected in the screen- at 
least, the slight statistical difference gives ing process which must go on because ‘of 


itcomes : 
no basis for confidence. However, the find-  ‘Simit eh 
ed facilities. . such, the} are more 


ability wig : becomes more intensive, the percentage of po- oe Some: of thirty-three cases at time of referral ; 


q 
lice registration declines markedly. Combin- in 1948: five cases, 12 years or under; ten cases, 
ing the ‘ “none ” and “limited” categories ond ‘g 13 years; eight cases, 14 years; four cases, 15 years ; © 


3% . six cases, 16 years. Thus only 18.5 per cent of th 
with the ‘ *medera ’ y per cent of the 
contrasting them th te” and cases had a full five-year exposure period to 


ar ” 
_ “intensive” categories, th the difference is ‘sig- adult crime. Eleven of the thirty-three referrals | 


ts were 


tutional 
nificant the 1 per “cent level. Can. ‘this from 1948 were “sex” cases. Twenty-four of the 
vile 2. _ 4 decline in percentage of police registrants be thirty-three referrals were committed to correctional — 
mental institutions as juveniles 


the mor nen iv ‘thera 
accounted for by ‘This is 72. 7 per cent. = 


— 
— 
wae. 
4 
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likely to be c: cases with real “personality and clinic serve to support our our hypothesis 
difficulties. The so-called ‘ “normal” psychotherapeutic treatment of juvenile 
a - delinquent is likely to break off his Clinic | linquents in varying degrees does not serve — 
contact as soon as he possibly can. One might to prevent them from becoming adult of- 
_ predict that a concentration of juvenile re- fenders. For this Clinic, it is our judgment oo 
- cidivists would be h highest in the “no” psy- that s such is the case not | because such ther- 
treatment category. apy is of no value but because the Clinic is 
- In our judgment, the findings cannot con- forced to operate with patients who represent — me 
_ Clusively determine whether or not prolonged the poorest risks for any kind of treatment EN 
__ treatment makes for success, but we do think sree. The cases, for the most part, are g 
_ that the bulk of the evidence favors the ~ confirmed delinquents many of whom come one - 
alternative. from low socio-economic levels and have low : 
NS AND IMPLIC ATIONS Court and Clinic recorded data showed 
a In this s study o of “effort and result in one > from one sample were still problems to the 
juvenile court-connected clinic, we hav community after Clinic contact. 
found for the period of years of this study We have not referred, of course, to one ~ 
(1) that the Clinic has in- very important service ‘provided by the 
3 creased in cost as measured by more staff Clinic, namely, diagnosis. Such a service, if | 
appointments; | (2) that the | percentage of not too rigidly confined, is important in en- 
cases (average 4B per cent) processed and abling a court to know how it may best 
= by the Clinic and registered with the handle persons brought before it. However, a 


iw nificant difference in the percentages of ar- — tempted to do this. If we are clear under — 
ay rest | for those 1 receiving psychiatric treatment — what conditions, using a given type of ther- | 
compared with those not receiving such treat- apy, a clinic will ‘not get results, we are 
aa was ‘found; and (5) that the | percent- a better” position to indicate. positively the 
v2 age of cases arrested as adults declined as conditions where results will be forthcoming ae 


intensity of treatment increased are providing the treatment technique has been 
In our judgment, these and to be of value. 


of patients; (4) no sig- rewult. For this o one Clinic, ¥ we » have a at- 


THE SIZE OF THE VICTIM “ORGANIZATION 
HIs study concerns attitudes toward victim 
from each of three categories toward stealing. The study seemed impor- 
of organizations: small business, large tant not only for the immediate issue, but 
business, and government. It was conducted for possible insights" into attitudes 
in an effort to determine how size of the toward | _ bureaucracy, especially its imper- 
aspects, and for what it could add to 


* Revision of a paper read at the Third Inter- an understanding of the relationship between 
national Congress on Criminology, September, 1955. sis , 
This research was supported by a grant from the * organizational size and attitudes in general. 
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a for insurance, he claimed damages greater than he ~ 


BLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD ST STEALING 
sponses to a forced 
obliged to "choose, circumstance query. Respondents were 
_ most individuals would prefer to o steal from, quested» to select the one organization— _ 
and be sure approving of others stealing GOV, LB, or SB—from which they | would © a 
- from, large scale, impersonal rather than prefer to steal if forced by necessity. They — 
from small scale, personal organizations. "were then _asked to give reasons for their 
4 To explore this hypothesis a systematic _— or rejection of each ar 
f Bloomington, Indiana, was drawn and — 


interviewed in their homes. These individ- lati b 
uals in addition to background information Cross correlations between each of the 


_ queries were given fifteen hypothetic situa- > indicate that respondents gen- 


< t 

ag ional questions,” a set of five for each typ e the size of the organization. Despite this 
of organization, involving stealing from gov-— 


7 ing Attitude Scores (Table 1) ‘show greatest 
asked to approve ¢ or disapprove, using Likert disapproval toward stealing from SB and 
scale categories, of ‘stealing under a variety lesser disapproval toward | stealing from LB 
The first section of this and GOV. Although differences in degree of 

analyzes situational question _re- e- disapproval between LB and GOV are negli- | 


“sponses. second section examines: re- gible, the results, at for large versus 


1 That individuals sometimes see large scale or- OW hen the Attitude Scores of 
_ ganizations as personal organizations, is recognized. ; people with various backgrounds are com- ai 


In the present study, however, this perception 
in part to the “fact Pared, some ‘further | differentiation is discov- 


that the respondents were not given specific organ- — ered. In terms of socio- -economic status it 
= to consider and so had to call on their was found that regardless of organizational 


generalized experience, rather than a specific ame size, the lower the SES, the greater ‘the ap- 
stimulus in order to visualize the types of organiza~ 


proval of stealing. Simil: ult 
tions mentioned in the questionnaire. = were 


2 The situations were constructed so ‘that re- tained by separate analysis ¢ of occupation and 
-spondents with a sixth grade education, or the education. In general, on Counts’ occupa- 


ability level was determined by the Flesch test and _ tional scale, respondents who rated lower 


ie = usual interview pre-test. The entire question- were more approving than were those who 
naire is available on request. A sample of the situa- rated higher. The same consistency was 


| Bia: questions follows: _ found in connection with level of education. 


“Bill Terr, a World War II veteran, went to 
school on the GI Bill. While there, the government Respondents with less than thirteen years 


overpaid him $89 on his subsistence allowance. He of schooling were less of steal- 


did not report this error.” = = ingthan were those with more education. 


“Richard Smith’s house He is protected 
by fire insurance; however, when he filed his claim 7 Although relationships between « approval ~ 


the organizations under ‘consideration, were judged 
— “John Charles went to his local cleaner to ‘pick — to be equivalent. The other questions, designed to 
up a suit he had cleaned. The clerk was busy and cover similar situations, make no claim for equiv 
asked Johr. to find his own clothing. John found lence. The manner in which equivalence was deter- 
his suit and paid for it. He discovered later that mined is described in a previous article. See Erwin 
he also had taken a pair of trousers that did not O. Smigel, “Public Attitudes Toward ‘Chiseling’ 
belong to him. He decided not to return them.” | with Reference to Unemployment Compensation,” : 
= _ Many of the fifteen situational questions are — American Sociological Review, 18 (February, 1953), 
usually regarded as crime from a legal standpoint p. 61. 
are often thought of as less serious than tra- 5 Ibid. pp. 65-67. This finding is consistent 
ditional crime and sometimes more lightly termed attitudes concerning ‘“chiseling” unemploy- 
- 8The questions concerning GOV, LB, and SB _ ever, this lesser disapproval on the part of lower | 
were rotated and mixed within each unit. No = SES respondents probably does not justify any con- _ 
tinction arose because of the order of the questions. © ts clusions about a greater seems Pe the ‘aad of 


situational questions, one for the upper 
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Ws 
or and social class exist the category reveals no change in ‘the propor 
various socio-economic seem to be tionate difference of attitude from GOV 
_ affected differentially by the size of the SB. However, non-religious respondents 
victim organization. Table 2 Prise i least disapproving of stealing from LB. Com- — 
“that lower socio- ~econeenic : respondents show parison between low disapproval and high 5 
greatest poopertional in scores disapproval scores for religious and 
A 77 per cent ae 
sulted for lower SES as with that non- interviewees ees show 
38 «per cent for upper respondents, indi- the greatest proportional difference: 81 per 
5 cating the differential effect of organizational cent as against 56 56 per cent for religious 
size “upon subjects’ attitudes. Respondents, respondents. 
then from lower socio-economic levels » are 3. Veterans. Although male veterans of 
ae ffected by size of organization than World War II were more approving of steal- 
more aliec y gal A Wo Pp 
al are those from upper levels. iY Bee. ing than were male non- veterans,’ veterans 
_ Comparable relationships of the teteding _ were more affected by size of the victim 


prove to approve) (0) pr al 


Sex. Stealing Attitude for the Taste 2. DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES oF REsPoND- 


sample of 110 men differ, ENTS FROM Two Socio-Economic Levets: Prr- 
‘TAGES WHO STRONGLY DISAPPR 


Women. Analysis of the differences in scores tional 
between GOV and SB, for both men and 
women, in the most disapproving column 
(21- -25) testifies that size of the victim Per 
organization a also affects men n differently than 
women. Females, although 1 more approving (62) 58 24a 
stealing, showed the greatest proportional Both SES (146) 
difference against stealing when Jevels 
54 per cent difference for men Sample (212) 
-Religiosity. Analysis of religiosity and 
_ Stealing Attitude Scores indicates nominally 
religious respondents a as more critical 
stealing than respondents not claiming r 


‘ween GOV scores and SB scores hots 


veterans differed 86. per cent; non-veterans 
‘ only 47 per cont. 
+6 These figures were attived at by taking the vad 
difference in scores between GOV and SB, and This finding did not hold eterans of 
it using the GOV score, which was usually the least . jae wars whose resocialization to a civilian 
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ARD STEALING 
“Note been taken that: Nearly cided from which organization was 
the lesser evil before choosing 


of size of the victim organization. the principle of least risk. The possi 
. Intensity of disapproval varied with size bility of being caught and punished for theft 
eo the organization. Respondents were more seems to have a strong influence on stealing — 


disapproving stealing from SB than from preference. However, reasoning often 


= tudes ; as affected by a size were | lesser — against the principle of least risk. 


An these various s categories of 
FORCED CHOICE STEALING PREFERENCE stealing choice in its relationship to size of 


To arrive at the basis for these differences 
tn attitudes, each respondent was asked to SB as as the Preferred Victim 


choose the type of organization from which ps 
i would rather steal if in need and he felt Of the 212 ‘respondents, only eight men 
-and two women preferred to steal from SB. 


he had no other choice. Interviewees were 

then requested to explain their preference: Their n mean scores for the situational ques- 

In general respondents. remained faithful to tions are slightly lower than those of sub- 

“their strong disapproval of stealing from SB. _jects in other categories, and they show a 
- greater predisposition toward cheating SB 


However, the forced stealing question pro- 

_ duced an altered order of stealing approval: than d where the mean sore for SB is not 
LB now became the preferred first choice, th di 
then GOV and finally SB. The forced steal — 


ing choice reveals more than a change 
ast, disapproving for these individuals is: 


order; of greater significance is the larg oes Sl 
“number who prolerred to steal from LB LB 20.0, SB 19.5 and GOV 18.6 (the most 


‘ei than from GOV as compared to the ft _ disapproving score for each classification ee 


aif potential victim were relatively simple and 


steal ‘LB; 53 from GOV; and 
10 from SB. Of the remaining g subjects | nine | 


principle of the least risk. Even if « caught, 
_ these respondents felt that the small = 


Ss did not distinguish between LB and GOV, 
man, who was on personal terms with his 


omers, would be more enient ore 
managers of LB or GOV. A woman respond. 


ent put it: “The small businessman we 


fused to steal under any” condition, and 
three would not answer the question. its 
Respondents who made a stealing choice 
used two basic lines of reasoning to explain — be more human; he would give you a break 
their r preference—these involved considera- Big businessmen are cold-blooded and th 
i. tion of the principles of least evil and/or S80vernment of course, might catch you.” 
~ least risk. The majority had registered their __ The risk factor seemed to operate as a 
% disapproval of stealing when they answered (deterrent for these respondents. T hey did not 
_ the situational questions. The selection ques- 3 feel more justified in cheating SB as one 
_ tion forced them to make a stealing prefer- the other organizations, but they perceived — 
for themselves. This placed them in the situation as involving the least risk. 


situation many found objectionable. To Only one felt morally justified — 
J 
odify this sition, res de- in 
modify posi pe 


stealing preference and reasons advanced for ie : 


— — 
_ — 
nd high =u 
tudes were related to other social elements conceive of the problem in terms of both 
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consequences of stealing from large scale or- a fered for this feeling; one concerned weak- 


ganizations. Government especially inspired ness ; generally associated with bureaucracy, 
‘on the fear of being caught and sentenced. The the other the notion that big business is — 

_ replies indicate that were it not for the fear ruthless. Reasons advanced under the first on 
Of punishment, these individuals might have - classification claimed that LB wasted time, a. 
preferred to steal from the larger organiza- space, and energy. Second category reasons 
tions. Their use of the principle of least risk were more varied, for example: “T’m more | 
_ Seems to run counter to the original hy- callous toward big business because they’re | 
which implies that the respondents more ruthless.” “After all they cheat you.” 

_ would be more kindly disposed toward per- ‘ “Why don’t they pay a living wage?” 
ane sonal small business than toward impersonal § Many regarded big business profits as ex- 
large business. However, the findings revealed d cessive and this belief was used by some as 
that though the personal element is recog-— a basis for their resentment.® Examples are 
nized, it is evaluated in conjunction numerous: “They have the highest margin 
of discovery and punishment. For these of profits and can afford the loss better; 
= ‘respondents the principle of least risk seems ‘ besides they ; allow for it. ” “Big business has a "4 
re have more importance for their decisions — ~ tremendous capital, a part of which they’ve 
ee stealing than the principle of least evil. cheated from me.” Distrust and resentment ay 
imi of big business led 21 per cent of the indi- 
LB as the Preferred V ictim viduals who would rather steal from LB to 


One hundred and members of the the “eye for an eye” principle in mak- 


sample preferred to steal from LB. The over- decision, They. 


reverses the dis approval order elicited FROM LARGE BusINesSs 
the situational questions. The mean scores 
for these questions indicated only minor atti-— 
‘Stealing 
tudinal differences, especially between GOV 
LB: 20.8 for SB, 19.6 for LB and 19. 
an afford it best, or 
The forces making for favorable attitudes 
toward stealing from large scale business prices, is insured 
more complex than those involved They cheat you; 


creating similar attitudes toward small busi- they're ruthle 
ess chance of Bi 


Reasons for 


ness. Many reasons for and against stealing 
from LB. were offered. Some involved con- _ Provides the greatest 
 flicts of values which were difficult to re- opportunity 
_ solve. Most respondents based their choice No reasons offered 
‘of LB as the victim on the principle of lesser” 
evil, feeling that stealing from big business 
_ was not as bad as stealing from small busi- Steet robbed ‘them “either, _ by outright 
ness impersonal, f eft, or by charging exhorbitant prices. 
“beh on the part of 
and ruthless®§ ither event, this “behavior” on the p 
LB provided justification for those who 


hile few men-— 


“They’r re corporations. ” “Big decision the lesser evil. Another 68 per cent _ 


“implied it: 
business deals with you at arm leneth legitimated their preference for victimizing 


you can deal with it it in the same way. r LBona “Robin Hood” philosophy. For them | 


some, bigness and impersonality bred pibres's robbing the rich to give to the poor—in thi 
ment t and distrust. Te wo grounds were of- _ instance themselves—was a lesser evil. _ 


Some preferences appeared based ‘mainly 
hich distinguishes 9 For a larger picture of public attitudes toward _ 


* shes stealing from impersonal organizations and i, big business see: Burton R. Fisher and Stephen B. 3 
_ the individual see: Harry Gersh, “The Code Accord- Withey, Big Business as the People See It, The — 
to Mama-Tante- Mom,” Survey Research Center Institute for Social Re- 

(March, 1952), PP. 264- 
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STEALING 
on the princigie of least risk. In ; all, seven not preferring LB, ‘such as admiration for oF 


aucracy, per cent believed that LB more the big businessman, or intense dislike for 
iness ess chance or the belief the small busi- 


where beth. oxgenientions 

ganizations was made in of LB as and both stand accused of bad bureau- 
victim be because of the -Tespondents? — 
i fear « of | government. ‘As one man expressed it: | Generally, however, grounds for preferring — 

” | here is no sense stealing from the govern- — to steal from LB were related to reasons for _ 
ome as _ ment because the  F ‘BI is smarter than the "not stealing from SB. One combination of _ 
les are police. Feasons reads: “A man has to be very small 
margin Grounds for ‘stealing preference, even in take from the little man. LB can afford it. 

the abstract, have been presented as if they If you clip government, you just clip yourself 
were scidipeel exclusive, as wom there were not and what’s more, you have a good chance of ‘t 
caught.” Table 4 shows the relative 


frequency of these reasons. 
‘The data presented for this category again 


- point out that while bigness and its corol- 


Government laries play important parts in affecting the 


Stealingfrom Government PerCent TABLE 5. RESPONDENTS’ PRIMARY. Reasons FOR 


It’s stealing from yourself 29. 


Would get caught by Reasons 
Can afford it best, 


be stiffer 
collects a great 
- amount of tax money 


affects other abe Taking back own money 
_ in the ernment’s function to 


take care of the needy 13. 


_ Against Democratic 


Small Business Everybody does it (3) 


SB does not have * The data for this study were collected in 1951 
much money 42) and 1952 while the Democratic administration was 


_ ber of community 14.6 decision to LB, these factorsalone 

businessman ra Were often’ “not su fficient to d etermine this 
— choice. Many other reasons were offered. 


* Figures in this table do not equal 102 for each © a _ The si and con of the particular choice a 
_ division GOV and SB since all respondents did not _ appears to hav have e been considered before final — . 
offer negative reasons for their stealing decision w vas made, ana the principles of 
lesser evil and least risk run through the 
a multiplicity of reasons which had to be majority of of the reasons profiered. - Steet 
be made. This is not so. The impersonality, 2 as the he Preferred | Victim me, ae 
the inconsiderate materialism, the oppor- Fifty- three members of ‘the 212 sample 
tunity offered by the anonymity big busi- chose to steal from government. Their mean 
ess provided were among the elements: (20.9 ) for SB, 20. 2 for LB, and 19. 
favor of choosing LB. Many individuals who for GOV for the situational "questions 


extended these reasons also “cause” for are slightly higher than those for respond- 


— 
— 

| 

gut 

— 

tright 
chose 4 rae 

| tm: 
them 

ainly 


ents who chose. SB or r LB. mean scores -alty, patriotism of government 
ae demonstrate that members of this category swayed many individuals to select LB rather 
“2 both preferred to steal from GOV and were — than GOV. Yet, size was still important ia 

disapproving of others stealing from many those who "chose steal from 
Pa i), ‘The task of choosing a victim appears less — _ The bigness of GOV, howev er, does a 

fo r these for account for all who it as the victim. 


other than bigness, ou the 13 per cent 
to steal from m SBF Fewer secondary reasons who were against the Democratic adminis- 
for their choice were offered. Clear-cut tration grounded their judgment on this 
_ mary reasons often coincided with reasons theme. Their feelings are reflected in such» 
for not stealing from either SB or LB. i statements | as: “I’m anti- socialist.” ’ “It’s a 
. tense dislike for government also helped God damned gov government anyway—if it were : 
for definite preferences. K., I’d take from big business.” 
of the reasons for stealing ‘listed in Another category ‘felt that stealing from 
_ Table 5S involve the theme of lesser evil. GOV was the lesser evil because the > respond- a 
Most of the 32 per cent who thought that — ents were “part of the government ar nd had 
government could best afford the loss felt coy contributed to its support. They ‘ta, is 
that what they might take would not that stealing Gov would ‘he stealing 
hurt it to the extent that similar thefts would fro 
om themselves, and so less criminal. These 
affect smaller organizations. This notion is 
_ individuals were among the most difficult to 
subscribed to be an additional eight per cent d 
ling f GOV | orce into a ecision involving their possible 
who believed that stealing from was 
_ Stealing. Their scores on the situational ques-_ 
the lesser because the we ell 
selected GOV ‘reluctantly and only 
mun they felt this choice was the onl 
nn additional 13 per cent whose € scores on 
situational questions were also ve very ry diss 


_ it was hinted, was unnecessary. 
‘@. that GOV was big and wealthy and | 
their prefere nce in terms of the “Robin 


function to take care of the needy. The: 
_and disfunctioning, was an additional justifi- "individuals intimated that if 
cation for the choice of GOV as the victim. failed in its duty, they | were then more justi- tte 
3 Although this type of criticism was leveled fied in stealing from it. Sank 
against LB, it was more frequently applied The following seem to be 
to GOV. Such items as waste and red tape indicated: (1) While bigness and imperson- “i> 
"were ‘not uncommon grounds for stealing — ality played a part in determining the prefer- po 
preference. Only 9 per cent of this category ence for GOV as the victim, . these elements _ -# 
_ proferred this as their primary reason, but — do not seem as important “for this category 
many others mentioned bureaucratic inef-— as ‘they did for LB. (2) Other factors with 
ficiencies as a secondary reason, That bigness strong emotional ov overtones—loyalty, mth 
and its corollaries played a part in determin-  otism, even anti-administration sentiment— 
ad ing this choice is seen in the following ex- 


appear to affect the decisions of some of the 
er 

% hurt governatent respondents. (3) Making decisions for this 

4) 


_ individual or smaller concern.” “They waste seems easier than 
anyhow; they throw away more than I would | chose LB, but not as easy as for those who. ie 
“take. selected SB. (4) Enough reasons pro and con 

as 


Though G 30V is were advanced so that the weighing process 


larger than LB, the section of Table 4 deal- noted in the selection of LB was evident once 

ee "ing with GOV indicates the importance of - again. (5) Some of the same reasons for pre- 4 a 

factors other than size as a determinant of - to steal from LB were again in 
choice for some respondents. Concepts of loy- d 


approving, thought that it was government 
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ORGANIZATIONAL AD: 
tment — SB reasoned on the basis of least risk; 


eather m who preferred LB invoked both ‘principles 
e m f p 
ant for While most respondents disapproved 0 


from any of the organizations, dif- 3 but emphasized the 
4 ferences in intensity of exist. overw. 

a ‘hess were the most intense. in 


Size and its concomitants, anonymity, im- 
attitudes, however, were also found on the "personality , bureaucratic inefficiency, and 
basis of other social elements: socio-economic power seem to ‘Play a major part their 
Se. status, sex, religiosity, and group ‘member- decision. This supports the general hy- — 
ship. These differences were in turn variously pothesis; et other elements such as fear of 
affected by size of the victim organization. capture and punishment, patriotism, and > 
oH public attitudes toward a number wanting to cheat oneself also enter the pic- 
of situational questions indicate that while ‘ure. in should 
size of organization does affect attitudes Prove ™ ruit he relations! ip between 
ee stealing, it is by no means the only and stealing preference is not simple. No on a 
‘hen interviewees were “forced” to choose Preference exists. The original hypothesis, 


iminis- 
this 


a victim organization, they weighted their fhe ele on the usual assumptions | concerning ¥ 


selection in the following order: LB, , GOV, the effect of organizational size on attitudes, 


SB. The reasons offered for their decision needs m modification, though a relation- 
generally involved the principles of least risk ship between size of the victim organization — 


and lesser evil. Those who chose to steal from and stealing preference is confirmed. dona 


Bu CLARK 


various social values may be affected we organizations values, how- 


action of administrative agencies. -Organi- ever, are e only dimly understood and difficult 
zational analysis has shown that rationally to discern. It is proposed that such effects 
contrived _ Structures may transform their can be seen most clearly by studying organ- 
_ initial ‘values in the process of adjusting to a izations that are tied to weakly established 

emergent problems." a number of values. The purpose of this paper is, first, 


ie to identify some of the conditions of weak- — 


Based on on a conducted ‘under ‘a fellow ness in social values, and secondly, to present 
ea a ‘ship of the Social Science Research Council, 1952-53. 


_ The study is reported in full in Adult Education Chapters 18 and 19; Philip Selznick, TVA and ae _ 
ee in Transition: A Study of Institutional Insecurity, the Grass Roots, Berkeley and Los ‘Angeles: Uni- 7 in 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California versity of California Press, 1949, passim; Arthur 
Press, 1956. The writer gratefully acknowledges the M. Ross, Trade Union Wage Policy, Berkeley and 
assistance of the Social Science Research Council Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1950, 
and the Los Angeles School System in the field Ch. 2; Seymour M. Lipset, “The Political Process 
research, and the critical comments of Philip Selz- in Trade Unions: A Theoretical ‘Statement, ad in 


~ 


Boges in the preparation of this paper. Page (editors), Freedom and Control in Modern” 
Chester Barnard, The the Society, , New York: Van Nostrand, 1954, pp. 

= Executive, Cambridge: Harvard University ‘Press, 124; Sheldon L. Messinger, “Organizational Trans-— 

oan 1938, Chapters 13 and 14; Herbert A. Simon, Don- 2 formation: A Case Study of a Declining Social 

ald W. Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Public Movement,” ” American Sociological 

Adminisiration, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, (February, 1985), PP. 3 10. 
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‘AN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REV REVIEW” 


case study o of one type of value | modifica- the position of functionaries * is not 
i tion. The e case materials have been taken fully legitimized.* This concerns the ground- ea 
from research on the adult education move- ing of a value in a firm social base. A sur- 


ment in California rounding population may be so hostile to 
| conception | 


Social 


to work. In such extreme cases, e 
i some human group. 3 These conceptions ~~f Jehovah Witnesses, the right to act must be 
usually voiced in goals and standards of B ana A search for legitimacy in this sense 
2 action—in relatively specific notions of what is a central tactical problem for highly — 
should be obtained and how. The aspect of deviant political groups, such as the Com- — 
values that concerns us here is the degree munist Party of the United States. The 
to which they ‘are secure. The degree of values ef the are precarious in this 
_ security will, of course, be determined by country not by virtue of being undefined ba, 


~ 


— 


The following are sev oral general as legitimate cx contenders for power. 
_ grounds for value insecurity that are identi- _—_ Legitimation of an operating base is - in 
fiable in a wide range of situations. frequently a basic problem of sub-units of a 
q ois . Social values tend be ‘precarious formal organization, as new programs intrude 
‘when they are undefined. This concerns the upon old departments. In such cases, the i im- 
link between general value conceptions and portant groups from whom acceptance must - 
a proximate set of goals and norms. Values be gained may be other units of the ‘same 
are undefined when they are not embodied : organization, rather than more remote ¢ groups 
in existing goals and standards of com- of the larger society. ~The point is that in 
mitted groups. They lack specific normative specific. organizations in general 
reference and “no one knows what various — 2 society, values m may be precarious because of 
symbols | really mean. Democracy becomes a : the weak — of custodians in the social — 
4 precarious value when, as a symbol, it structure. 
emptied of well understood behavior maxims. 3. ” Social: values tend to be precarious when 
= totalitarian as well as as democratic they are unacceptable to “ “host” popula- 
practices can be filled in as content and the tion. This condition, the ‘apparent 
value traduced. If totalitarianism were to 7 source of weakness, i is usually related to the a 
come to America i ‘in the name 0 of democracy, "second factor above. Groups ‘supporting 
we we would have to say that : democratic values new set of values, for instance, are likely to. 
had been rendered precarious by the lack © 


— 


value conception: stands to be “lost” as ‘Le., seen as in with the 
behavioral meaning becomes diffuse. In this — value systems of the larger society. But to 


eral conceptions, such as “the public wel- - arable. Pluralistic societies “tolerate” 


fare,” tend to become simply unanalyzed 
abstractions, with content changed at will, %A term used by Hertzler in describing those 


_ chiefly responsible for the “active implementation” _ 
/& Values may be precarious, , then, when there of institutions. Used in this way, functionary refers _ 


: is a strong need for definition n of behavioral | to activists outside of organizations as well as 
_ cues, for identification of what is proper in organizational agents. Joyce O. Hertzler, Society — 
- the name of given symbols. This may be re- in Action, New York: The Dryden aa 1954, pp. 


ferred to as content weakness, or weakness 700-201. 
legitimacy as a socio- psychological con- 


oi in the normative system. = = | - referring to acceptance by others of = 
sil 2. Social values tend to be precarious right to act, see: Max Weber, The Theory of Social 
a: 2 Clyde Kluckhohn, “Values and Value- Orienta- Henderson and Talcott Parsons], New York: Ox- 
& tions in the Theory of Action,” in Talcott Parsons ford University Press, 1947, pp. 124-132; Simon, _ 
and Edward A. Shils (editors), Toward a General Smithburg, Thompson, op. cit., “pp. 198-201; 
if Theory of Action, Cambridge: Harvard ata and Philip Selznick, The Organisational Weapon, 
Press, 1952, p. 395 and York: Hill, 1952, pp. 242- 


ean it may be noted that many gen- some degree these two conditions are ‘sep 


fe 
lm 
| 


ORGANIZATIONAL ADAPTATION AND PRECARIOUS VALUES 

nority values. Thus functionaries may have has ensued that involves a transformation in — 

a legitimate status even when their values values. This adaptation may be understood | = 

- are somewhat disliked by other groups. Then _ by recapitulating the core problems of adult 


value weakness. stems solely from lack of education departments and the general 


up pthat support by the general membership of the ponse they have made. 

gain a larger social system. Hence, the unaccepta- 

bility of certain values to a host population ADULT 


nust factor in the precariousness of those valu&. 
- Similarly a value may be precarious within 


formal organization because it ranks low 
relative to immediate competitors in ex- acquire _ organizations and a corps 0 


6 
tensiveness ¢ of its social support. Other values spokesmen.* Within public 
_ may be more closely linked to the basic movement meant a ¢ anged conception o 


mission of the over-all organization, with 


i“ Adult education emerged | as a movement in 
the United States in the 1920’s with newly 


adult participation. Before 1925 “night — 
school” was emphasized, with programs re- 

eo mainly to elementary and high school - 

work, vocational training, and Americaniza- 


a , then, are those that are ay 
ned in behavior and strongly tion-Citi classes. s. The schools were 
established in the minds of many. Such heavily ‘ “remedial” in orientation, based 
values literally take care of themselves. Pre- originally on an extended- day definition. 


carious values, on the other hand, need This. orientation entailed the following | pro- 


groups be normatively defined, or ‘socially estab- planned, articulated curricula, modeled after 
hat in —_— ae lished, or both. Within a society, values that the format of regular school levels. The un- 
eneral — o are precarious are likely to call forth a bo acculturated were led through a h a sequence of 
useof “movement,” ” e.g. , an old age pension move-  Americanization courses; those seeking 


or co- operative movement , for high school diploma worked through the 
herents must crusade to get their conceptions usual high school curriculum, so on. 
of the desirable accepted. Within organiza- 
tions, adherents of a | precarious ; value system 8 Data for this study were gathered over a 
must similarly struggle for status fourteen-month period in 1952-53. Field work 


carried out principally within the Adult Education 
recognition. Secure values may be maintained - Branch af the Les Angeles Scheel System, which 


without Strenuous- effort, but precarious embraces twenty-five adult schools. In addition, 
values are problematic and imple-_ interview, observation, and documentary analysis 


mentation. extended to other departments of this school 


This oses the eneral roblem of system, several surrounding school systems, the ie 
P 8 how State Department of Education, state associations 


groups attempt to implement their values of adult education personnel, ‘and outside interest 
they are precarious, and what changes groups. Material gathered in informal interviewing 
in meaning and acceptance are incurred, or taken from organizational files has been granted 


- The case in point concerns adult education anonymity, despite the limitations thus placed upon — 
ce ee oof. Documentation has been taken only from 


administrators. i in a state school system. and records that are available to the public. 
WE hile adult education has had some accept- * The Department of Immigrant Education of 
_— ance in the ‘American society as a general the National Education Association became a De- — 


conception, functionaries — have generall partment of Adult Education in 1924. The American 
P Association for Adult Education was set up in 


fo found themselves working with a weakly 1926, under the initiative and support of the Car- 
- established set of values. As will be seen | Bees» Corporation. The organizing of the AAAE is 


below, the goals: and ‘standards of this field generally _taken as the 
“adult education movement.” The early develop- 
have been somewhat undefined for s ‘Sev of ment of adult educa:ion in the United States is 


decades. In addition, adult ‘reviewed in: Andrew Hendrickson, Trends in 
hada marginal existence within the public Public School Adult Education in Cities of the 


with its administrative a encies: United States, 1929-1939, New York: Teachers 
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Secondly, there was a tendency toward ‘educational mission, State national 
traditional relationship between school and 
tive lines of study and student choice is Tt was Plate wis thet the best of edu- 
exercised within the predetermined « channels. 7 w cation should be given to the rulers of the re- 


WwW ith limited schools, vin 4a public after they were thirty. In the American 


of mission in “immigrant education,” for ideals of liberal education did not prove 


“the had a strong sense to tie adh 4 
here their work was related to a clearly de- e viable. 


Grass- roots administrators Were not 
7 

fined national problem. ‘Lastly , the schools in step with this: doctrine but increasingly 

were oriented not to the entire adult popula- 


: tion, but to those se segments tl that would be inicstration—that proper conception of 


involved in these several purposes. af npl 
Since 1925 there has been a steady. drift dult education could 


away from these characteristics, with a trend 


___ toward diversification of effort and broaden- e century this liberation theme has | been grow- 4 
_ing of clientele. While a similar tendency is 


within administrative circles, with the 
_ apparent elsewhere in education, adult pro- a 


result that administrative units have in-— 
“4 grams provide an extreme version and the 


by breaking away from patterns 
Clientele restrictions. For a quarter of a 


] k ith diff T h 


evolution toward epenended has 
reached the following 


nf 
Adult ‘education embraces 


a ‘y passing other states in the size and scope of — 


the adult activity.* The transformation that — iis 


occurred in this system, therefore, may 


highlight sequences of @ manera) trend achieved by adults during their mature years. 
consequences . . . The major purposes of adult education 


difficult to discern in other educational con- a ave, first, to make adults in the community 


texts. Our interest here lies in several con- aware of individual and community needs, 
ditions, important in defining the environ- and, second, to give such education as will 
ment of decision for over a quarter of a ... enable them to meet problems that exist now. 
century, that have propelled a change in = Adult education stems directly 
values. eer people. ~The curriculum is based on present 
The manifest ends of action, The needsand problems. 
ii philosophy that became prevalent in the late _ Education for the solution of problems i in “a 
1920’s with the e emergence of an adult edu-— democratic society includes the total range of 
cation movement had, in retrospect, two ye: human learning, from the learning of the 
sharply divergent “aspects: first, as an out- simple n means of communication, reading and 


of the Americanization effort, to the actual solution of the most 


licated probl f human relations.’ 
pose was frequently voiced in the language 


of “enlightenment.” This connoted a com- Generality of purpose is apparent, _since it 
= mitment to liberal education and a 5 sense ct of ~ now embraces all “adult learning.” The pi pro- 


gram should be extremely diversified i in order. 
__'T. J. Woofter, Jr., “The Status of Racial and to meet a host of present individual, group, | 
Groups,” in President’s Research Committee nd soci t bl h 
on Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in the ‘purposes” 
United States, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934, pp. however, and 
8To go back two decades, approximately a ® Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
“million persons were involved in adult education in in charge of Adult Education, State of California, 
the public schools in 1935. About one-third (319,- in _ Thirty- First Biennial Report, Department of 
000) were in California. See John W. Studebaker Education, , State of California, 1924, p. 59. atl 
(Commissioner of Education, U. S. Office of Edu- = 14° Formulated by the California Association of 
cation), Be Adult Education Under Public School — Adult Education Administrators and the Bureau a 


for A Adult Education, pp. 169-175. 


stressed a tenet related to the means of ad- na ; ; @ 


~| — 
> ie 
| 
— 
| 


+ purposes of the public schools center 


0 make adults aware ¢ 0 
community er and in California they all come under the doc-— 
To make them economically more trine of free’ public education. It is with 
4 3.To develop an understanding of the atti- these major units, ‘comparatively well estab- : 
tudes and personal adjustments required ‘lished within the hierarchy and in 
home rela- public image of education, that adult schools 
5. To provide an opportunity f for cultural de- 
education resides as an activity that is 
6.To “supplement an and connected from the primary endeavor. It is 
backgrounds not a part of the sequence of grades, its 
-7.To provide for the development of avoca- “students” exist completely outside of 
Eats through opportunities for range of compulsory attendance and have ; 
self-expression. other occupations. These _ attributes leave 
-Generality of purpose ‘remains, however, @@ult educa ion as a peripheral, non-man 
“cultural development, -expres- tory effort of the schools, and its 


"receive or emphasis, since a selec- 


reflect the tendency macy as an important ‘school activity and 


toward restriction and formalization from charge on public school program 
_ which adult education officials have sought needs acceptance from various groups—its 


jucation 
coming, and statements about specific objec- legislature, politically potent interest groups, 
tives merely reaffirm that purpose is to be Bev the unorganized public. Only in the eyes 
as broad as possible. Openended purpcse is of its own administrators and some of its 
a basic characteristic of California adult Py teachers has the adult education activity — 
more indefinite purpose becomes, how. its s stability. California Congress of 
a ever, the less can in ends intervene in ‘adminis- a Parents and Teachers, for example, is a 
trative choice . For goals to influence deci- strong “supporter of adult education and is as 
they must provide cues for what closely tied to adult schools through co- 
- ioe be done. When the administrator is _ sponsorship arrangements, but when pressed — 
confronted with the recurrent question of PTA will maintain that the “compulsory 
what courses to add to his program, his dif- education program” should not be jeopard- 


Pe fuse aims leave him without criteria. He He ized by ‘ “volunteer programs in which aie, 
within a milieu where there is no 


gory we place adult education.” 18 A com- 
cational for the ministrator to indicator of this marginal status is the 

‘strong need, felt by adult ‘admisistrators, ¢ of 

having to “sell the program” to the public 
and particularly to other school men. . This Me 


has been a dominant honed in the adult edu- 


e most 


objectives are likely t to a 

rationale for a program broadly conceived 

and flexible in administration. The ‘manifest 
ruction ends of action function to widen administra- 


_ Organizational ‘marginality.' 12 the adult education aC colleges) are 
a ; 12 The “organientions” under analysis are adult Report of the Senate Interim Committee on Adult _ 
hoa units of school systems that have adult _ Education, The Senate, ‘State of California, ‘March, is 
education as their commitment. 4 1953, Pp. 461. 


to escape. Selective aims have not been forth- = personnel, other school units, the state oo ‘ 


— — 
iim 
deology, _ Specific aims. To continue the example, the 
specific objectives of adult education in Cali- of education have become legitimized by — 
: of 7 are ctated ac follows: to this concern. lementary schools, 
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still today, adult in Cali- and level of state Unless a 


fornia define their position as as “stepchild’ school maintains and preferably increases 


. . the adult program should . . . be nate, a major slump in attendance con- 
accepted . . . as an equal partner when it _ stitutes a serious threat to organizational 
comes to the status of its administrator, the welfare. closeness of this relationship 
¥ pay of its teachers, use of facilities and so depends upon the degree of local support, — 
on, This equality should be thorough-going that is, whether Tocal authorities will back 
ys sweep away the various forms of second- the program out | of their own n tax levy s 
class treatment of adult educators and their state ald decrenans: 1s The less likely this 


students which are still found in many dis- » | tee. th budget and 
-tricts. Members of governing boards, super- 8U4rantee, the more buage 


intendents, and day school administrators and a quantity-of-clientele Since mar- 
a5 teachers tend to tolerate or show con- ginality i is the common condition, the appro- 
s descension toward adult programs as though — priations process sets incentives for action in 
they were step-children in the family of pub- the direction of building attendance. There 
lie schools, taken in for their subsistence — are no dependable sources of financial sup 

allowances s rather the than for for themselves.*® Las port independent of student turnout. There- 


fore everyt thing is staked on the sannisk for 


The marginality of the program may thus 
be seen as the basic source of insecurity for Rar yore  siaalaaiee 
administrative units. Without a firmly legiti- __A second important aspect of the enroll 
4 } he status, ‘the adult schools have little ment economy - is the tenuous tie of student | > 
control over the conditions of their exist- 
ence. _ Their position as “low man on the 
totem pole” is dangerous not only in times ~ 
of depression, but whenever school finances 
are under pressure, for they stand to be “cut 
_ the first and the most severely when financial 


support runs low.” To win a a permanently 
- time adult students are surely the the most dif- 


secure niche, administrative strategy needs 
to be oriented toward ultimately achieving Te twenty-fi five hours of 


a “peer” status (the ideal), or a fixed partial — "student time are equal to one unit of “gverage ane 


= 


voluntary, and highly susceptible to casual 
attendance and easy termination. Participa- 
tion i is sharply affected by outside events be- 
yond the control of the organization, eg., 
warm weather, holiday seasons, and commu- 


must be oriented to the problem of State apportionments an local tax levies 
heral activity » The schools need ° are the two main sources of school revenue. Thus 
i. perip eral ac - il there is an inverse relationship between the pro- 
sults.” ’ Thus marginality within the portion of costs covered by one source as compared 
“ap = host educational systems heightens the effect 4 to the other. Local boards of education and pro-— 
the followi ing conditions. fessional administrators tend to view “cost” as the 


+ share of total outlay that is shouldered by the = 
3. Operating pressures. The most impor- 4 local tax levy, for which they are directly re- 


tant pressures bearing upon these schools in sponsible. 


day-to-day administration arise from the 1®Some adult education officials are allowed 
enrollment economy. First, school income is as much money as their enrollment brings 


Financial into the local school system from state aid, i-e., 
largely set by student attendance. mo support from local tax funds. The general pic- | 


support from the state is figured by the ture hes Geen described by 0 “Strayer Report” in 

- aes hours of attendance logged the previous year, , the following terms: “In practice, it is the excep- 
tional district that uses a substantial amount of 
14See Studebaker, op. cit. p. 168; and Paul local funds to support classes for adults ty _[Com- 

= Sheats, Clarence D. Jayne, and Ralph B. Spence, 

Adult Education, New York: The Dryden Press, in California, A Report ofa of 
pp. 146-147. __ the Needs of California in Higher Education, Sac- 
Bureau of Adult _ Education, Report and ramento , 1948, p. 49.] In addition, some school 

_ Proceedings of the Montecito Workshop in Adult — systems use the program for its income potential, | 
Education, California State making a surplus for other activities. [Partial Re- 
tion, 1952, pp. 80-81. port of the Senate Interim Committee on Adult 
pp. 85-86. Education, op. cit. -33 and 33 and -265.] 


participants. The student body is part- -time, - 


, hity + events. _ Of all student groups, part- a 4 


‘parity of status that is clearly defined and daily attendance,” the basic unit in state appor- 
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“ficult to maintain, and any adult ‘education ment to it entails a conglomerate, ‘ saline zs 
agency, public or private, has to solve the program. At the same time, the manifest ce 
Bi problem of sustaining a non-captive = of action are permissive and | allow the school — 
body. The point is that the enrollment econ- to adapt freely. Stated ends interpose no i, 
omy becomes a double-barreled pressure = objection to the tendency that follows from _ 
_ adaptation to outside interests. On the one practical pressures; in fact they favor an 
hand administrators are faced with an un- — effort to. do | all things for all men. _There is 
committed clientele, on the other, with the an absence of specific missions from — all 
_ fact that students are the rationale for exist- standards and professional authority might © ( 
ence, and in California their attendance the flow. Ina addition, marginality | deepens the 
basis for apprepriations. These conditions = need for administrators to assume an “other J 
ay converge to define the prime short-run prob- directed” orientation. Insecurity fastens at- _ 
axe lem to be that of creating and sustaining a a tention on bui building support by means at is 
clientele base. An adaptation is called for om 
that will reasonably guarantee the attraction, ith these conditions lying behind ad- 
 - a retention, and replacement of students. The — ministration, the cumulative effect of deci- 
a Zz needs of the enrollment economy generate sion-making is to adjust the program rapidly _ 
i pressures to which administrators to expressed interests of the population. An Sa 
teachers must make a number of adaptation to clientele takes place along 
adaptive responses. dimensions: first, a continual drift toward 
= pressures cannot be ignored for they — the pursuits that intrigue a a large number of * 
people i in the unorganized public—vocational 
professional staffs. For example, interests on the ‘one hand and hobbies on the 
minimum size requirements s for both the i in- other; sec second, the of specific 
troduction and the continuation of classes classes for municipal agencies, private firms, 


courses are initiated and continued.2° agency or business firm, and membership 

The enrollment constraint is also reflected activities for the service club. Thus there 
in informally derived norms, e.g., it becomes is an adaptation toward both the undif- ed i 
‘standard wisdom experiment with -ferentiated public and the organized- “group 
currently unpopular courses. Top adminis- structure of the population. In either case, 
_trators naturally take into account the close however, organized groups or unorganized 
between attendance, state sup- aggregates, classes are added and 


port, and local costs. Economy and efficiency, to verbalized- 


managerial concerns, then become de- directly con concerned. 


fined in attendance-cost ratios. The result _ The adult education program that has de- 

- for subordinate adult education officials is veloped in California may therefore be char- Fi 
an intense need to solve the attendance prob- acterized as dominantly a service e enterprise, 
Jem in individual classes, _ Subject- matter — for the key feature of this adaptation i is the 


: and the program at large. © +-—S©—attempt of the schools to service consumers Ky 


_ The Organizational Adaptation. T hese con- in an immediate way. ‘Here several f fea- 

ao of an organizational system induce — tures of the schools may be adduced as evi- 
a the following tendencies. Irrespective of of o dence of a normatively unrestricted activity. f 
t, the enrollment economy renders the (1) The main instruments of program build-_ 


adult school highly sensitive to public oa ing have become “the sign- up list” and “ “the 


tition.” These d ] 
Cinna group petition.” These devices are simply 


heterogeneous i in both educational back- 


ground and -time interest, ready adjust- Los Angeles claim 
ta Si. oe i: t at classes are commonly instituted by three means: 


Et, i in Los Angeles in 1952-53, class-size tion of individual requests; and the recommenda- 
policy was a “minimum for class continuation of tions of advisory committees. Board of Education 

: : 14 persons in average attendance per session over Files, January 8, 1953, Los Angeles School System. 

_@ one- -month period.” [Board of Education Files, a the five largest cities of the state in 1948-49, 

December 11, Los Angeles School -System.] more than three-fourths of new adult classes were 
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objective ways of gauging demand. ‘If de- be « diapensabie, with his fate decided by the 
is of the magnitude y where the survival play of the enrollment economy. (3) An 
of a a proposed class becomes probable, then administrative doctrine has emerged wherein aoe 
_ its initiation is feasible. If the number of a officials define themselves to be in a close 
etree increases, then more classes can be service relationship with actual and potential _ 
_ added and that part of the course assortment clienteles. ‘This point is discussed below. 


will grow. Thus the schools have an extreme -consut 


Building pi programs by consumer ‘prefer- 
version of what is known elsewhere in educa- ence, however, produces an administrative — 
tion as the elective system, and the relativ ely dilemma. Located within school _ systems, ML 
play. of student choice determines education officials find their practices 
_ the evolution of the collection of courses.** scrutinized by others in the light of school — 4 
The structure of the teaching force is norms are professional or “inner- 
to the requirements of a directed” in kind, ie., that educators should 
service enterprise. Such a high degree of staff - pian, initiate, and control changes on the | 
flexibility is needed that full-time work and basis of research and the assessment of ex- 
guaranteed employment become administra- - perts. laymen challenge school prac- = 
undesirable. Adaptation to a hetero- tices, for instance, the administrator ordi- 
_ geneous clientele involves considerable spe- -_narily rests his case on expert opinion. 
in subject- “matter and the hiring” Moreover, the drive for higher professional 
of “the part-time specialist, e.g., a welder, ; a status on the part of teachers and adminis- _ 


ardener , a dental technician, a housewife trators reinforces these sentiments. Thus 


skilled in lampshade- -making. In Los Angeles" there are school values, central to the self- 


in 1952, for example, over 90 per cent of the _ image of the educator, that are against ready — 
adult teachers were part-time, with one- "adjustment to student demands. 
fourth working four hours a week or less. When this professional orientation 
Less than 20 per cent had tenure in adult 
and less than 5 per cent possessed 
at a fulltime level of employment.** to be ina posture of with 
_ Tenure requirements are bes the books,” but much of their work seen as having little 
o th relationship to to “education.” From outside 
“dates of clientele pressure. This means ns that the school _ system, state legislators and 
e the teaching level of the work force remains economy-minded interest groups repeatedly 
non- -professional, since career patterns are challenge the propriety’ of what is done. 
weak and the part-time teachers have their Cake- -decorating, -making, , square 
_ primary occupations elsewhere. Attempts to dancing are some of the classes that bring © j ; 
r professionalize the teaching force have been the adult schools under fire. In one recent = 
blocked by the needs of a service ‘facility. case of opposition, the entire state program — 
This is a case where a casual student body underwent a hostile, sustained scrutiny by 
_ means that teachers are casually employed. an. investigating committee of the State 
“service” dictates that the e teacher will Senate.*° The current program was chal- 
——  lenged as one saturated with frills, with 55 


initiated by the first two means—49 per cent of 

chases had thelr per cent of total placed in the frill 

27 per cent in “request by organized group.” Philip 4 
Ferguson, Practices in the Administration of — fevers publicity and 

Adult Education in the Public Schools of California, Thus in many y ways a service enterprise, :. 


Ed.D. dissertation, Stanford University, 1951, P. 88. = 
tems: an uncontrolled by ‘School norms, sorely tries 


“Ness in this context, since integrated offerings are + 
very difficult to establish and maintain. A survey ili 25 One school superintendent, supportive of adult 
- in 1951-52 found some 2,315 different course education, expressed the view to the writer that at 

Be in the state, a rough indication of the tend- - best a “by-product” theory of education holds in © 
| ey toward miscellany. Partial Report of Senate 4 the adult school; i.e., attract adults on the basis of 

Committee, op. cit. p. 344. whatever they want to do and then sneak in some 
28 Source: Adult Education Breach Files, Los 
School System. 4 See Partial Report of the Senate Interim Com- 

mittee on Adult Education, o 

» Op. cit., passim. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL ADAPTATION AND PRECARIOUS | VAL 


when field administrators work with ad hoc demands. This is the legit 

if a demand, under pressure for an enrollment ; mizing principle, since it is widely used out- 

payoff. The crux of the matter is that the side as well as within school 

fem schools labor under incompatible needs. helps to fill the vacuum of intent left by 

ractices cena’ dilemma ‘is that the short-run openended purpose. It is “the public,” 

f Z need for clientele, set by the enrollment not the professional ruling by fiat, that 
economy, strains against the long-run need Should | decide what is to be done. An image 

_ for educational respectability as the basis — of the adult schools as organizations — 

legitimacy. The adult schools are influenced by clients is frequently suggested 


‘The Ideological Response. With organiza-- for all the people. . . .” Under this ra- 
tionale, “attendance success” becomes the 
worth to be justified or touchstone of acceptability. Officials claim 
_ withdrawn. In defending their organizations, _ueir practices are legitimized by public de- _ 
adult education officials have developed sev- mand, defining this as appropriate for s 
eral rationales that reflect adult education program. In this" 
a service enterprise. 
Adult education is a valuable public rela- Values of the larger society. = 
= instrument for the school system. ‘crucial point is that this two- 
a Adult education officials intimate that their ideology of service shifts the ground ‘upon ae 
gather support from “taxpayers and which the legitimacy of authority and 


_ voters” not merely for themselves but for tice is judged. Acceptance is sought on the 
the school ‘system it in n general. Sates a i basis of se service rather than on intrinsic edu- 


Several times in recent years the adult citi- cational worth and professional competence. — 


ag zens of California have been called upon 


vote on measures which provide the legal bases VALUE DI DISPERSION : A ene: CHANGE ~ 


the financial support of public education The t tendency toward service 

* this State. These citizens have consistently changes the conception of adult education 
supported constructive legislation by — held by public school officials. In — 

lo the that has continued unabated since the 1920’s, 


extent to which adult education contributed to 
_ this result, but it is known to have been sub- a general value symbols have become me 
stantial. The best way to interest adults in closely linked to a body of educational norms. — 


the public school is to make them a specific goals and standards of adult 
of ucation are “decided” by various 

the frill 4 a service-oriente basis, What, conception 


| in un- _ program to other educators as a basic public- of the desirable? Does adult education now 


erprise, wh school officials? At first, diffusion of intent 
ly tries is merely a matter of degree; some schools 


Situation is at least partially accepted, then ambiguous purpose than others. 
_ where a different type of school must be said 


28 Remarks by Chief of the Bureau of Adult r 
_ Education of the California State Department of | to have emerged. Where the service tendency ‘ 
a. Education. California Schools, 22 (November, 1951), a is strong, the universal meaning of adult 7 


pp. 402-403, emphasis added. See also, Sheats, — cation for its officials i is a ‘particular mode of 

Sears, Public School Adminstration, New York: Realization thru Adult Education, 


UES 35 
| by the the educational respectability of the agencies ‘Ie adult activity becomes a mechanism by 
(3) An involved. But the service tendency cannot be which the schools gain and consolidate public 
wherein off easily since it is impelled by basic _sunpnort: figurativelv._its exnenses can be _ 
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if administration that is innocent of an educa- were once selective i in orientation econ 2 re- 


tional mission. Schocls become related to to a heterogeneous public. “The 
‘their students in a student-dominance pat- apparent throughout Ameri-- 
4 tern. To use a stimulus-response ‘analogy: 
potential s students stimulate action by indi- university as well as in the public schools— 
: sh cating their desires s and the schools respond - but at levels other than an adult education it 4 
7 by adjusting courses and personnel. The S-R ‘ts likely to be controlled to a greater degree 7 
pattern ‘is ely unmediated by stable by tradition and professionalism. Central 
program: norms, with tradition and profes- school units are also under less’ pressure to 
_ sional choice intervening minimally between _ cater to the interests of customers and are 
the: stimuli and the organizational responses. g a position to exercise some control over 
= As intervening structure, the organization is adaptations. And even in adult education this a 
relatively neutral. This pattern, it may be _ modification of values must be seen as only 
noted, is of an adult a tendency, since its extent will. be deter- 
nity” “center, where educational purpose is mined by the specific conditions of organiza- 
"essentially irrelevant. It is a pattern likely | tional systems. The foregoing case study sug- 
to emerge within schools whenever goal- gests why this adaptation is likely to occur 
‘directed action gives way to the pressures — frequently ; and in an extreme form in adult = 
of adaptation to clientele. education, ucation. W eak normative definition and 
In general, diffusion of intent means that insecure secure operational base have rendered adult 
7 purpose may be replaced by response. This education a relatively precarious value in 
isa ‘general process by which organizations most organizational contexts, eg. , the uni- 
shape values.*” Within education, the 
7 most ready evidence of this transformation Unless there is special protection granted by 
_ lies in curriculum relativity, when nearly all the larger organization, the marginal agency — ; 
course alternatives es become equal in educa- will adjust purpose to pressures more than 
tional value and their organizational worth , is usually the case. But the move toward — a 


is decided by deme demand. When this relativity serv ice may be affected by many factors in 

obtains, we may sz say ‘that there has been a 

qualitative shift in values, with “leadership” 


the internal and external environment of 


organizations, such as state regional q 
understood as the administering of a ‘serv ice ; traditions, the degree of professionalism in 


6 the administrative staff, and particularly the 


ntly bases | for financial support. Py - 


__ This type of will occur frequently 
in 1 democratic societies, as fields o of effort that > - e may expect that this value adaptation, > 
where purpose is reduced to service, will be | 


‘he. Pronounced when (a) organizations attached 


— 


80 This | process is a variant of the general phe- 

nomenon of “goal displacement.” Merton has stressed — to a precarious value (b) continue to find — 
_ the substitution of means for ends in bureaucratic themselves without a dependable clientele, | 
 routinization. [Robert K. Merton, Social Theory or more broadly, with no specific outside 


and Social Structure, Glencoe: Free Press, 1949, pp. social forces to sustain the Then organiza- 


154-155.] A valuing of means to the exclusion of ‘tional needs of survival and ‘security are 


_ ends may alsc be a common result of organizational — likely t 1 aebes diff 
_ adaptation to environmental pressures. For a gen- il ely to propel an adapta ion to a diffuse 
eral statement of “retreat to technology” as a re- social base, and purpose will be adjusted i 
sponse to administrative anxiety, see Philip Selz- according sly. The organizational adaptation — 
nick, The Executive as Statesman, Evanston: Row, | will achieve broader acceptance of given = 
Peterson and Company, , 1956 (forthcoming). Sev- and serene: stronger 
eral interesting cases of goal displacement may y P 
- found in Messinger, of. cit.; and Warren Breed, — _ tional base for functionaries, _ but goals and 
“Social Control in the Newsroom: A Functional _ - standards will be attenuated. The paradox 
Analysis,” Social 33 (May, 1955), _ is that value weakness may be reduced on 
one ground and increased on another. Value 


Cf. Mannheim’s discussion of aisses- faire symbols become more iirmly grounded in a 


adult education. Karl Mannheim, Freedom, Power, — 
and Democratic London: ‘Routledge and social base, but less defined in a proximate 


“i goals and standards; 


> 
| — | 
| 
— 
— 
| — vel 
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Central HE ‘villain is a significant social A 
sure to = America today, aside from” his ture of the kinds of behavior 
und are _ = purely literary or legendary character. a to with a moral concept of the ideally evil | 
ol over He an part in mass thought person—one set off by inherent depravity 
ion this" a 
as only these tend to impute a villain- -type and put 
ii. = _ This report is part of a survey of mae a person in such a category. =~ a 
gqniza- vi lain and fool- types i in American culture. Social ratings * give some idea of the ex- 
dysug-§ — rationale ~ the study was stated in a z tent to which villain- -types are imputed by 
9 occur i iséipprevious article; * briefly, it is to explore the 7 various names. . They also indicate the degree — 
n adult nature a and functions of heroic and anti- of consensus concerning the villainous impli- = 
and 3 — a heroic types in an informal control system m of - cation of the names. . For example, we found © 
dadult popular thought. The survey here presented that many role-names have practically no 
in is limited to villain- types in 1 popular vocabu- vidainows imputetion, ., draftee, hash- 
he uni- ary, , pollster, white- 
mass canada: Welles and so on; ; colar But : some, on the surface ‘merely de- 
pas indeed, the classic villains of American his- rs scriptive or technical, do seem to carry a ; “a 
es a study by themselves. _ The types ? load of villainy underneath. For instance, __ 
compiled “from lists of “slang, aug- about two out of five rated authoritarian 
‘mented, defined and rated by groups. The villainous: (N=130), one out of six ‘hitch-- 


tors in is limited to generally “familiar hiker (N=185), one out of nine investigator 
ent of rather than special (argot) types. It is not, (N=225), three ‘out of seven bureaucrat 
egional however, exhaustiv2; nor is it presented as.  (N=71), and four out of five 
lism poll of American opinion, for reasons that (N=130). 
rly the are evident from the size and nature of the There seem to be two broad classes ° of 
~~ =f samples: adult groups, mainly college stu- villainous roles: those which are “overt, 
tation, 3 The main purpose is to identify the flagrant, , and highly visible; and those ch 
will be - principal kinds of villains on the = are underhanded, “treacherous, subtle, = 
tached scene, with the presumptions that the vil-— usually require e detection or a a period ‘of time 

to find lain is a functional role and that if a role is being revealed. 

ity are Maximilian Rudwin, The Devil in Desperado or Outlaw. Violent 
diffuse Literature, Chicago: Open Court Publishing places him beyond the in popular con- 
jjusted Company, 1931; Mary Noel, Villains Galore: the 


Heyday of the Popular Story Weekly, New York: rating categories used were (U) unfa- 
‘ Macmillan, 1954. miliar, (H) heroic or admirable, (V) villainous or 
8 Villains and Fools as Agents of Social evil, (F) foolish or ridiculous, none of the 
_ Control,” American Sociological Review, 19° (Feb- _ preceding. Groups were asked to classify types on 


ptation 


Tuary, the basis of how “people generally” use them, or 
, = = 8The samples were drawn from sociology classes “how you would understand them” if applied by © 
aradox ee at San Diego State College in 1955. Comparison a another. More than ene rating could be used for 
ced — 4 ee : with ratings by non-sociology students and by non- _ type. Participants were not previously informed as . 
student adults showed no appreciable differences. the purpose of the rating. 
The collection of types was originally made up — ® This classification is an effort to visualize more 
from lists of slang such as H. L. Mencken, The clearly general kinds of role-behavior reflected in 
American Language, New York: Knopf, 1938-1948. the villain- types of America. It is based on similar- _ 
i” Groups were then asked to define and add any | % ity of outstanding features of the roles in the jude 
_ types they could think o Mf. The augmented lists — _ment of the writer, but is not necessarily the only | 


= 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
tm 
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ven 
lm 
— 
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opie. The ‘his way “into 
f him. (Outlaw, desperado, bad man, two- "gun system. (Intruder, 
tough guy, gangster, gunman, gunmoll, crasher, oper 
g, hoodlum, trigger-man, Billy the Kid.) 9. Suspicious Isolate. . His strange be- 
2. Oppressor or Bully . A strong, cruel ip havior or i appearance and detached 
figure abuses | power over a weak victim. The “§ marginal p position seem dangerous. (Stranger, 
victim is seen sympathetically as an under- half-breed, queer, creep.) 
dog. Presence of the bully evokes a popular tic 10. Monster. -A bizarre \ villain whose acts 


expectation that a hero will forth to and motivation are beyond “the 


overthrow him. (Bully, persecutor, tyrant, Tange of human comprehension and whose 


despot, Simon Legree, inquisitor, Goliath, Stature approaches the demonic. (Fiend, 


‘Bluebird, Svengali, Nero, , Herod, lyncher, devil, demon, witch , ghoul, ‘ogre, monster, 


) psychopath, queer, degenerate, sadist, hell- 


-Ku-Kluxer, Jew- pack, rapis Jack-the-Ripper, ‘Bluebeard, Nero, 
Authoritarian. This type is closely re- dope- -hophead, 


Tated to the oppressor. Assertion of authority sucker.) 


America (when not majority opinion) Rogue forgivable villain with ele- 


seems to create an_ unpleasant picture of a ments of the fool, possibly of the hero 


despot who would impose his will upon There is ambivalence toward his pranks, — 
others or restrict individual freedom. hich _ range from malicious “comic. 
thoritarian, dictator, autocrat, fiihrer, fascist, (Rogue, rascal, scalawag, ‘scamp, Denn 


bureaucrat, reactionary. Renegade. A flagrant th traitor who pub- 
Rebel. A kind of outlaw to licly goes over to the other side. (Renegade, 
specifically threaten to overthrow established Arnold, scab, 


a this villain seems to thumb his nose ‘These types are usually imputed with 
at the social order by scandalous misbehavior. ‘eneneiies because they do not come out in 

Profligate, -debauchee, Teprobate, wastrel, the open but have to “detected or 

jay-walker, demon, hot-  «fushed out.” Hatred of them is mixed with 
-Todder, fallen harlot, ot, Jezebel, contempt. Whether or not actually weak, all 
_ hussy, B-girl, V- girl. receive some advantage from secrecy. 
6. Trouble-Maker. Not necessarily a rebel Underhanded Traitor. This villain is 
% against authority, the trouble-maker i is COM- Jike a renegade in turning against his group, 


_ demned because he disturbs status, » causes _ but he bores from within, works in an under- 
conflict, “rocks the boat,” etc. Things were — handed or secret manner to betray those who 
_ good until he came along. Another person trust him. (Traitor, Judas, Benedict Arnold, 4 
might do some of the same Quisling, Delilah, ‘Uriah Heep, double- 
without being defined as a trouble crosser, squealer, _tattler » Subver-— 
‘maker. _(Trouble- bad head, sive, fellow- traveler, party- ‘liner, communist, 
wise guy, upstart, sorehead, r - 
_-War-monger, munitions-maker, muckraker, | 
crank, roughneck, rowdy. what he seems. Usually an outsider who gains 
Claimant of Undue Privilege. This” confidence by blandishments. (Hypocrite, 
ad category includes selfish grabbers and others phony, liar, fraud, fast- talker, con- man, 
¥ a who claim more than their « due or set them-— % gyp, cheat, slicker, wolf, fox, ‘crook, quack, : 
‘selves above others presumptuously. (Snob, charlatan , Ananias, huckster, faker, sharpie, 
usurper, _roadhog, fish- rhog, land. -grabber, tout, heart-breaker, two-faced, two- timer. 
Ba. 8. Intruder. A unwelcome outsider who strikes in an underhanded or 
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ordinary F 


list, hell- 
By blood- 


he hero. 
comic, 
Dennis- 


xed with 
weak, 


is group, 
munder- 
hose who 

Arnold, 
double- 


subver- 


nmunist, 


3. 6. 


person whose relationship to society is )essen- — 


AN ILLAIN TYPES. 


ABLE 1. AVERAGE PRoporTION OF RATINGS FOR Mayor TYPEs 


Admirable or Evil _ Ridiculous of Raters 


Troublemaker 
Claimant of me 


privilege 
Intruder 


hon isolate 


fashion, (Soca, back: iter, drugs, reefer- crowd, fast 
gossip, cat, catty, eavesdropper, black- vamp, siren, masher, Fagin, Rasputin.) 
hander, Ku- Kluxer, poison- penman, weasel, wher 
thief, John Wilkes Booth, assassin, spy.) C. MISCELLANEOUS 

in common exploitation of an unfait very clearly 

advantage an underhanded | by _ These can be classed as mainly social “unde- 
_sirables” and ambiguous vilifying epithets. 

Social Undesirables. These are ‘statuses 
a so low or disreputable that it is disadvanta- 
geous to associate with them and they are 

looked on with antagonism. Whether or not iy 


actively harmful, they are considered a 
panhandler, sponger, pimp, ‘woman, to society. (No-good, black-sheep, 


bum, 
Shirker. Evades an “important ya. deadbeat, loafer, corner-loafer, bar-fly, 
duty. (Shirker, Slacker » quitter, 


boozer, floozy, convict, fallen” woman, poor 


hit- -and- run-driver, fly-by- -night, i: These 
i 


tially parasitic. (Chiseler, parasite, gold- 

digger, free- loader, ambulance- chaser, rack- 

eteer, shyster, black- bootlegger, 

 grafter, five- “percenter, ward- -healer, poli- 

na tician, lobbyist, spoilsman, inside- -dopester, 

‘munitions- maker, carpet-bagger, 


Icher. Indi kn’ consign a person, without nice discrimination, 
, welc er, ndian- -giver.) to the entire category of villain. (Bastard, 
4 6. Corrupter. Exerts a poisonous or de- bitch, rat, louse, s.o.b., damyankee, rotter, a 


moralizing influence, especially through close heel, side- winder, bad nigger, enemy.) 


relationship. Often hard to detect. His pres- While there is not space here give de- 


Underhanded traito traitor 


Sneak- attacker 


‘Unfamiliar Admirable or Evil che Ridiculous Preceding of Raters 


6. 


status 
‘dimbe, 
Stranger, 
—< 
— 
who pub- 
ob-killer, — 
tm 
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— 
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— 
on-man, 
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~The less visibl villa call. r more detec- 


A a It dicated b a tion and alertness, hence for the more crea- 
cultuse, as indicated by kinds" of scapegoating; _ whereas the 


d colorful b ] The ds we 
color re wrath of society falls naturally and easily— : 
_ to various -" S of behavior but also impute — perhaps more accurately as a rule—on fla. 


_ villainy, ie., have a villain- making function. 2: grant villains. But in any case there is scape- 


The range of vilification seems to be consider- 


oating in im puting a villain-concept in toto 
ably greater than that included in the ‘concept 8 8 P go liaied P 


of criminality. There is little evidence that 
Making villains is part of a societal reac- vance have | duce d the 

tion to certain kinds of deviance. Generally al 

_ speaking, these seem to be: (1) behavior that — 
threatens social norms, mores, organization, 
(outlaw, rebel, flouter, rogue, trouble- 


munications seem to have created new op- 
portunities in this direction, e.g., comic ato 
televised investigations, psychological war-— 
_ fare, press sensationalism.® Our survey shows ; 


maker, subversive, intruder, corrupter); (2) 
status-abuses of a serious kind (oppressor, 


Ab bully, authoritarian, usurper, deceiver, chis- that popular anguage. 


parasite, snob, etc.) ; suspicious 
marginal throws into words like “ ‘investigator, ” ‘security 

oubt upon one’s part within the STOUP; risk, ” <“sychopath.” 


(4) secretive or furtive manner (under- 
- On the positive side, ‘Gen remains the 
handed, sneak, deceiver); (5). extreme or 


and latent, of villain- -types in ‘American cul- ati » 


‘deviance (monsters) ; and (6) wil- 
ture. Scapegoating or not, a social control 


ful failure in loyalty or obligation (renegade, 


‘lle mechanism is clearly involved i in the use and 
acing id is, to be part of a societal process shaping devi- 
(Om ant roles.’ Finally, the ritual aspect of the 


of analyzing the functions, manifest 


or exaggerate his character negatively, create villain’ s role, dramatized in \ various ngpeey"l 
_a state of alarm, and call for strenuous role- y tens and a is probably a major pasar 


playing to adequately deal with such a dan- 
gerous deviant. (Study of behavior toward 6 See Cade, “Witch-Hunting, 1952: 


‘these | social types should show 1 ‘more clearly 4, the Role of the Press,” Journalism Quarterly, |: 
_ the kinds of role-playing.) One may suspect (Fall, 1952), pp.396-407, st 

this primitive process will impede ra- Along the lines suggested by Edwin Lemert, 
tional procedures, result in extralegal action, Social Pathology, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


| d Company, 1951. Lemert, however, does not make 
‘and cause some peop ple to be ‘treater wit use of the concept of the villain. 


unrealistic severity. 8 Vilification and mockery are considered as 
Because few i if any persons actually fit of the punitive ceremonial of society, a central func- 


 villain- -type except in a role that is one ms being to build up dramatic consensus concern- oy 


h | ing roles to be played or avoided. See Orrin E 
of personality, | t ere is an apparent y un- Klapp, Ritual and Cult, a Sociological Interpreta- — 


pci 
av avoidable element of scapegoating i in vilifica- tion, maaan Public Affairs Press, 1956. weer = 


Nor do formal or technical vocabularies give j 


bi reliable protection, since vilification creeps 4 
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Community Studies, » Kansas City, Missouri; and Chicago, Illinois 
NE of the major problems to which so- “characte: of graduate school in developing mY 
cial psychologists are now ‘addressing oF professional identifications. Interviews last-— 


themselves is the process of identifica- ing from one-half to two hours tape = 


tion and the nature and functioning of iden- _ recorded with students ranging from. first 
year in grad hvol to those about to — 
tity in conduct. These e concepts are of stra- year in graduate schvol to those about to 
tegic importance in any theory which receive the Ph.D While identifications are 
attempts to relate the self and its workings not so clearly defined in the first year as — 
to an _ ongoing social structure. _As Foote they become later, consistency of our 
and Strauss * have pointed out, individuals — findings indicates that the process is already ra 
identify themselves—answer _the question well started at that time. 


je 


a ho am 1?”’—in terms of the names and __ The intervi iews were Cc conducted informally. 


categories current in the groups in which they 
participate. e. By applying these labels to Or a3 introduce some area in which mg 
themselves they learn who they are and tion was desired that the interviewee had 
how they ought to behave, acquire a self not spontaneously discussed in answer to 
and a set of perspectives in terms of which _ the initial question: “How did you happen 


their conduct is shaped. to get into. . . .?” 


3 It appears theoretically useful to break .. Comparison of the three groups sugg ested 

the concept of identification down into its four major | elements of work identification: 

; components, ‘both for comparative purposes (1) occupational title, and associated ideol- Eye 

and in order to provide finer tools for the os (2) commitment to task; (3) commit- 
analysis of specific problems of social struc- ment to particular’ ‘organizations or institu- fh. 
ture and personal development. This paper _ tional positions; and (4) significance for 


is an attempt to provide such a breakdown one’s position: in the larger society. In what i 
we brief discussions of each 


pas to enter the work world, some of the threads ee 


- from which the fabric of of occupational iden- 


Only men were interviewed, to avoid the com- 
tification i is woven. plications introduced by sex differences in career 

=z The data on which ¢ this paper is based ‘patterns and ambitions. Foreign students were ex- 
of cluded to eliminate the difficulty of interpreting in- 


formation relating to me systems about which we 


philosophy, and mechanical engi- tions of doing work in the field ‘but were a 


_ neering. Graduate students were chosen + = courses as a hobby. With these exceptions, Piatt 
we interviewed all the remaining students in philos- _ 


study not only because they were conv — _ophy (eleven) and mechanical engineering (tw enty- 


more because e of the central two), and a randomly selected 50 per cent san mple 


: a * This paper is based on ae done while the one. The work was done at a large state univ ersity 
authors were Ford Foundation Postdoctoral a which may recruit from lower levels in the class 
lows at the University of Illinois. We wish to _ Structure. For this reason there may be important ie 7 
7 thank the Committee on the Ford Grant of the differences between our subjects and those studying on 
‘University of Illinois which also provided funds it in the same fields elsewhere, = 
for clerical assistance. — Material on the process by which the identifi- 
-- 1 Nelson N. Foote, “Tdentification as the Basis a“ we describe as characteristic of each of “ee 
_ for a Theory of Motivation,” American Sociological these groups develop is reported in “The Develop- — 
Review, 16 (February, 1951), pp. 14-22. off Identification with an Occupation,” 
Anselm Strauss, unpublished ican Journal of 61 (January, 1956), p 
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: analyt tic utility, Illustrations are also included on their participation in n this endeavor r and. a 
7 oft the kind of theoretical use to which these on the ultimate value of their work to society 

concepts might be put./ the cure and prevention of disease. Never- 

OCCUPATIONAL _ AND IDEOLOGY from that of physicians and of other sci- 


Kinds ef week . to entists involved in this er enterprise. They 


come well-defined occupations, ond on: tem that they make the important scientific dis- 


7 “4 portant part of a person’s work-based iden- _ coveries on which medical practice is based, 


a tity grows out of his relationship to his occu- _ medicine itself being more empirical and — 
superficial; one student put it metaphori-_ 


cally: “We write the music that the doctors _ 
t 
deal of symbolic meaning, which tends play.” Another stressed ed the the fact that the 


be incorporated into the identity. In the first det free to 
place, they sp specify an. avon of endeawer te be- scientist is free to pursue questions until he 


: 
longing to those bearing the name and locate gets a the M.D. 
ity in a broader field. Secondly, they imply a problem intensively. In contrast physi- 
great deal about the characteristics of their cians, many saw themselves as men who: 
bearers, and these meanings are often sys- would devote their over to meeting oe chal- 
tematized into elaborate ideologies which — lenge of the — 


They | compare their work with that of other 
itemize the qualities, interests, and capabili- scientists—chemists, zoologists, 


ties of those so identified.® 
* others—and conclude that theirs is the e only 
These things implied by the occupational 
ee “science which really studies the problems of 
title are evaluated and are reacted to in the living organism: = = ¢ 
terms of such evaluations. One may reject 
__ the specific work area the title specifies, pre-_ Here you have living organisms, and there — 


sg ferring to be identified with gsi are certain rules that these organisms will 


follow. They don’t hold fast; two and two a 
field h ly cl the ifi z y 
or Be may eagerly q isn’t always four. It’s up to you to interpret 


field, while minimizing the larger area; he be te ony 
many emphasize neither, o or both. Similarly, emergency which arises. And you’re working 
_ the implicit statements about the person may — ‘eee which is living and there- 
; al be proudly claimed, whether these claims 4 fore” responds to its environment. Whereas — 
are are recognized by others or not; ; or aey if in chemistry, mathematics, there are certain 


‘le may be as eagerly avoided, even though — reactions which occur and you can change 
=. others attempt to impute them. The title, z by doing little things but you yourself 


7 -pational title. These names carry a great 


with its implications, may thus be an object are the one that is producing these changes 
whereas in a living tissue, it itself is chang- 
ing. . . . You're working with something 
- which is alive just as you’re alive and it 


> 
this changes and you actually can’t control it 
feel completely, you just have to be able to work 


identification may fruitfully be compared in 


of a attachment “or avoidance, and kinds x 


make a similar point in saying that 
for example, Howard Becker, “The physiology is not “cut and dried,” as are a 
Professional Dance Musician in Chicago,” American _ the other sciences. In short, these men id iden- 


} Journal of Sociology, 57 (September, 1951), PP. 
136-144; and W. Fred Cottrell, The Railroader, — tify themselve es as part of a discipline carry- 


Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 1941. iP os ing on a peculiarly valuable kind nd of work, ea! 
€Of the eighteen physiology students inter- which | no other group cando. 
viewed, eleven were fully committed to the field; | The engineers, like the physiologists, take 


two were committed to closely allied fields of bio- igus. 
great pride in their occupational title. Al-— 


_ physicians; and two still had hopes of becoming though in a few cases they feel equally iden- 
physicians, but were well on the way to accepting _ tified with the titles of “research scientist” or 


_ physiology as an alternative. This discussion of Page nom they all share the feeling that it 
aspects of identification describes all but the : five ; ‘ 
interested in medicine and mee in large = a good thing to be > an engineer. Unlike the 

physiologists, the majority have no attach- 


| 
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“ment to any particular part ‘their 1 mean. jost sort 
intellectual game and pursuit right now. 


“cal work.” They find the field be _ happens to go under that name and I 
under the aegis of 


cause of the skills and abilities 


in them, abilities implied in the | occupation’s 1 shot , they have’ their occupa- 
name. With few exceptions, these men are ~ tional title simply as the least undesirable — i" er 
agreed that, as one ‘put itt available, since it will place them in the 

ot our me eur work society division of labor while allowing 
ie owe are being trained to think logically and _ them to deal with a broad range of interests 


doctors to analyze. And if you can do two, ordinarily divided many specialties. 
hat the — I don’t think can stop you. 
COMMITMENT TO TASK 


The ideology ‘tells t them that anyone called Occupations may with 


_ “engineer” has learned to reason so rationally \ 
that, reference to the degree to which their mem- 
y 8 _ bers feel identified with some specific kind 
been learned only with reference to technical — of work. There may be a feeling that only . 
_ problems, it operates in any line of endeavor, — ‘some sharply lmited set o f work “tasks, ‘| : 


so that the engineer - is equipped to solve any ti 1 all x 
d of problem in “any area oes on in in a particular way, i is S proper, a ag 


_ title, perhaps because of the august company © is impossible. Again, a person may simply be. 


a vague on the matter, not really knowing 

ms will (It’s” all ‘right to call you a philosopher, what his is or how he ought to go 

nd two isn’t it?) Well, I don’t know. I do refer to about it. elements of attachment, or 

iterpret ‘a __ myself every once in a while as a philosopher lack of it, toa specific set of tasks and ways 

et any a — ao _ but I rather hesitate to because when I of handling them, and of a feeling of  capa- 

working — think of a philosopher I think 2a somebody bility to engage in such activities, thus also 

_there- a or Aristotle, = play an important part in identification with 

| of the “intellectual” whose interests cover The physiology students exemplify” one 

ourself . the whole range of artistic, scientific, and extreme, identifying closely with a set of | 

changes cultural pursuits. Viewing their earlier spe- specific research tasks and a particular way 

 cialization in particular fields as “too confin- of going about them. Although task and 

ing,” they turn to philosophy which “does method may vary from individual to indi- 
= deal . . . with all crucial roa in one ‘ vidual, each one has a | fairly clearcut notion ‘i 


4 
_ Way or what he is about. They see a limited 


person who wants to know quite a bit 3 ives will be devoted, and a set of basic tee oa 


— about several things and I never want to give rf niques in which they take great pride: 
up my catholic interest, catholic meaning of La You learn a little more about handling 
course universal in this sense, and to special- animals, doing regular surgery. After awhile 
carry- _ ‘ize. Yet I realize that to know very much > it becomes automatic. I think the first time 
_ about anything I have to specialize. Philos- I did it it took about twenty-five or thirty 
ophy is the best grab- bag for me. To do minutes. Now I can go into the throat of 
‘something in philosophy I don’t have to go a dog, sew in the glass tube, isolate the 
terribly deeply into a given discipline and artery there, put a glass tube in 
stick with it all my life, so I can shift from hook it to a pressure machine and have the _ 
discipline to another. But at the same whole thing recording in about 


work, 


st” or time overcome the notion of it being 
hat it grounded in nothing. Frankly, if "somebody Beyond this, they are ‘committed to the 
asked me what I mean by philosophy it notion o of themselves as persons who do work 
would be very | difficult | for me to tell them — which is "precise | which: can be rej roduced AG 
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_ sound and takes cognizance of existing knowl + Ge engineer. All you have to do is just look — 
ave ailable in the discipline’s literature. at the placement records of 
‘There is no vagueness in this conception; they go i into everything. 
know what their specific problems are (Six of the men interviewed included teach-. 
i. a and how they willbe handled, and they ing, in combination with either specialized or 
7 .- that they are qualified, by virtue of - general technical tasks, among the possible — 
«their technical training, to handle this kind kinds of work for them. m.) 
research ch successfully. They possess a con- The philosophers present a a third possi- 
Sete image we of their professional future in bility. Lacking both the specific task attach- bi a 
terms of day-to to- “day activities "ment of the physiologists and the calm as- 


will perform. surance of the engineers that all tasks are 


The engineers lie at the opposite pole, — suitable for them, these students are not — 
having almost no commitment to task—no quite sure what ‘they should be doing. Real- 
of work strictly theirs and beyond izing that ‘their future probably lies in the 

which they would neither dare ‘nor care- university, they accept ‘teaching as a neces- 
roe gO. Far from having a narrow conception of sary task which is, however, not peculiarly - 
i tte engineer’s work, eight of our twenty-two theirs. The following is a typical answer to 


interviewees would be quite happy doing any ~ , the question, “What does a philosopher do?” 


offer, as long as it is “interesting” and “chal- eg I suppose part of a philosopher's job is 7 
seems to be so old fashioned now to tell 

eople how much they don’t know. I 


pose I will be teaching the various branches 
ne} of philosophy. I’m interested in 
ath ‘forget the ‘kinds of work for students. In helping them with reading. 
they have been trained and take on any In helping them with philosophical problems 
q kind of job which the title of engineer can that come up. I’m sure that they can help 
win for them. This attitude is expressed in 4 
1ereto 
like much as I can in my spare time. I might 
‘i a! pith (Now what did you have in mind, sort of, - decide at some time to dabble in another 
as a long-term goal in a thing like that?) "profession. I just don’t. know. never 
Well, I have the same goal that feel that there’s any dearth of things to” do. 
probably ev ery other fresh out I don’t know if I can ever categorize them. 
college has, that of going into some type of _ My job, my source of income, will involve 
engineering work. With me, I think it would _taking so many hours of classes, teaching. 
working up to higher management, I think. The clearest image of their work tends to 
That’s every young engineer’s goal, whether : center around the notion of continuing to. 


Dd Eventually ending up, oe activity. Beyond this, hey see all kinds of 
engineering as just to go 


possibilities, ra ranging f om semi- -scientific re- 
search through journalism and artistic 
In addition to this kind of confident asser- _ tivity to such things as politics. — 


tion that one is able to handle anything Get x 


comes | up, the lack of commitment to task - ORGANIZATION AND INSTITUTIONAL posrTion 
of y engineers about what their An occupational identity tends to specify 
really” is: ‘the kinds of | organizations, positions 
really didn’t have a tine. on places in which it is appropriate, desirable, 


_ engineer does. And I still can’t tell you. a 
_ People asked me, “Well, what does a mechan- ‘or likely that one will work, A person may ai 


ical engineer do?” and I could give them see his professional _ future as tied to one 
s all. I could go on and on and = organization, or to a very restricted range o of ri 


he or not. (You mean non- engi- learn and read in all areas of intellectual 
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I T IF — WITH AN OCCUPATION © 


“organizations, or he may cc conceive of himself hierarchy of university, industry, 0 or govern- 
acting in his occupational role in a great ment through careful research, knowledge of — 
~many kinds of institutions. . Again, | he may the field, publication “of important 


not consider themselves competent to handle see their futures i in ter as 


Positions of any other kind. They are yunable "(What kind o of ic job Wall 
to see beyond this narrow conception even to would get into eventually?) It would be 


entertain the notion of becoming chairman to say. are the Possi- 
of a of Physiology; this 


tied to one particular kind of -institu- 
tional position, or find it possible to conceive 

% of holding a large variety of work statuses. 

These, with the further possibility | of vague- 
ess as to these matters, constitute continua 
along which various kinds of work identifica-_ 
may be located. 
__ Participants in work institutions tend to 

see themselves in relation to those upon 
whom their success in these institutions de- 
“pends. Research has demonstrated the impor- 


tance of building connections with clients, 


— and others in the pursuit © of suc- 
cess,’ and identifications vary in the degree 


to which they reflect dependence on informal 


the twenty-two interviewees are prepared to 


In contrast, the feel that 4 


- future lies somewhere i in the country’s indus- — 


trial: system, but do not think of any com- 


“pany (no matter what its specialty ) or any = a 


position as impossible for them. Twelve of 


ime in any kind of industrial organization, Bes 
while only six limit their possibilities to 

- companies doing work i in their technical spe- 

cialty. (Three of the men expect to become 

_ teachers, and one wants to open his own 
_ business.) For the majority, any industrial — 

i in the country represents ‘possible 


_ Within this range of organizations they 


expect to compete for a broad range of posi- aed 


The students see themselves Of the eighteen who were considering 


potential occupants of a few well- -defined 
& 


_ industry, only one would restrict himself to 


slots in a highly organized work | world. a position involving only his technical 


Bw are only a few places in which they 


do kind of work: 


cape where they would do only re- 


would | engage in 1 applied research. They | do 


little too far for ‘comfort , involving as it 
would unfamiliar duties and responsibilities. 
a’ hey expect such jobs to become a\ available — 
to them through the workings of a sponsor- 
ship system centered around their graduate- 
school professors. The initial job (the aspect 
of the career that looms largest at this age) 
come through the professor's contacts, 


and his recommendations will be of ‘great 


_ cialty. Nine are able to see themselves in any 


universities, | of technical position in industry, while 


ete particular task and armed with an 


_ ideology that stresses their universal ability, 


to x Co. I think I have a chance, 
would be a tremendous step forward would 
be assistant to the general manager, for 
2 instance. While this would take me out of — 
the technical field, it would be—It’s a ve 
’ 


a mendous stepping stone, it’s a big step for- 


ward as far as getting to the administrative 4 


_ end of it. I do not fancy myself as a research re .. 
_ engineer who’s just going to bury himself in ee 
his little office, content to work all his life 


importance. _ They feel quite dependent on compiling a set of tables, should we say, ay 
this personal kind of sponsorship system and a take an illustrative example. A lot of people ar 


see no other: way | to get established profes- 


; sionally. They expect to progress through t the 


2 See, for example, Oswald Hall, “The Stages of 


a Medical Career,” American Journal of Sociology, — “4 


53 (March, 1948), pp. 327-337; and Everett C. 
Hughes, French Canada in Transition, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943, pp. 52-53. 


have done this. Or to investigate the natural 
laws. I think there’s a—I don’t fancy 


as doing this. I’d like to get ahead into a 


position where you are directing things, ger 
policies, formulating the tines” 
the ‘company. Do you follow 
eah. So you could conceivably 
up a general manager?) General 
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manager of. has this, ifs at in a offhand 
(The sky’s the limit, in other words.) It is. manner: 


It really is. A good engineer can go any- it of ate eon 
y 8 gi ‘Lately I to think that after all, 


*, Place th these days. 
part philosophy is a business, so in part 


r. Only « a few feel that their future is in any _ business ethics must apply to philosophy— 
“way tied in with their ~“connections’ with and there are certain things you just have 


the academic world. The majority felt 
quite independent in getting jobs, assuming 
that in the normal workings of the labor 
about writing any articles 
‘market in an economy becoming more and certainly . . I should 


in your favor. But that again is something © an 


‘more “technical” they would be able to com- = that ‘philosophy i is partly a business, a “ “ 


_ mand a satisfactory position. This rep ell — decided that I should think about —_— 
. ence is reflected in the language they use to. ng for journals and I should take system-— 
describe job- hunting: They are not ‘ “inter- notes on articles in journals, what kinds 
viewed for a job,” but rather “interview com- _ of articles are in there, what sort of ll 
= about jobs.” This may, of course, —* write about and how they write about — 4 
a temporary phenomenon associated with it. (But you haven’t done much of that yet?) 4 
the present high demand for engineers. ma... It’s certainly tir time to start, I would say. of 
_mension, having for the greatest part of their ut SOCIAL POSITION 
time in graduate school no clear notion of identities contain an implicit 
4 4 they reference to the person’s position in 
are They ves larger society, tending | to. specify the ‘posi- 
tate ectuals, and the term implies no spe- tions appropriate for a ‘person doing such 


2 cific relation to the occupational world. Late - work or which have become possible for him 
in their training they begin to realize that , . Paes asi 


their futures are to be made in universities, by virtue e of his work. The most frequent 
and primarily as teachers rather than phi- A 


losophers. | By this time teaching, originally being 
viewed as an important function of the phi- _ opened up or closed off by entrance into the 


 feeaien Dee become simply a way of earn-_ particular occupation. It is also possible | for g 
ing a living and subsidizing the continuation 49 identification to contain a statement of a 7 
- of their intellectual pursuits. Since the state — particular relation of members of the occupa- on 
_ of the job market may limit opportunities to 7 tion to the society, quite apart from class — 
such positions, they are ready t to consider considerations. = 
positions involving skills or experience ac- The physiology students see themselves as_ 
quired elsewhere. Any position which will” achieving a desired move up in the class 


allow “continued intellectual activity, on system. Twelve are men from the lower 


off the job, is considered suitable, even _ lower- -middle class who had hoped to become — 
vy = it may have no relation to the profes- a physicians, with the prestige of that profes- 
_ sional organization of philosophy. If they playing a a large role in their choice. This 
do teach, they feel | they are as likely to teach mobility hope has been wrecked on the reef 
some other intellectual specialty as ‘philoso- _of medical school entrance standards or ab an- 


phy; anything within t their ‘cultural purview doned during the tedious and trying voyage 


reference i is, of course, to social-class position 
and» to the opportunities for class mobility — 


becomes a possible teaching subject. through * “pre-m men,” and becoming a Physiol- 


tems, several at their to their aspirations for them. Physi 
_ professors might have some effect on their ology as an occupation will get them some > 
4 work future. They tend to be concerned of the income desired, 


so on .. .?) Oh, that of course would be 
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it is second-best ; ‘they will neve DISCUSSION 
approach the M.D. in these respects. atte work 
a For four others (in the remaining two tailed above suggest a number of problem 
cases we not get sufficient information in which they might be of tal in fur- 
o make a classification) physiology repre- research. The question immediately 
sents an escape into science from the mobil- * arises, for for example: To what degree do these © 
ity demands of their well-to-do families. dimensions constitute independent bod al 
ah They see physiology as an occupation giving — a to what degree are they functionally or — ie 
re them a respected position without necessitat- "causally related $0 that they will tend to 
ing the of medicine or busi- 


IDENTIFICAT ION WITH A AN, OCCUPATION 


appear, not randomly, but in relatively stable 

combinations or syndromes? The identifica- 

“demic positions, while “many of the “first _ tions of the three groups ‘studied show tis 
group favor research positions in the drug considerable degree of i inner ‘consistency, sug- 

industry, they believe provide larger the _existence 2 of such 


. al they claim as their own n only a small 
‘instances purely out of interest in “mechani- slice of the total pie of science; and these 


_ cal things,” they are e pleasantly surprised to seem to fit naturally with the limited social- 
find that it enables them to rise significantly — = mobility they expect their work to pro; ; 
Gin social class terms) above their families — vide for them. One might reasonably assume 
and childhood friends. For the other five, a ‘that aor limitations tend to reinforce each — ; 
career in engineering is a means of continu- | 


their solid class status. us. mo 
ip ti the other diredtion; with commitments 
ah living, and eight Foe Py the desire to 4 broad area of work, a wide range of pos- 


= “big money”: “You can get your man- sible tasks, organizations and and 


_ The philosophy students’ ldentification of | 


themselves as “intellectuals” carried with it 


_ the implication that they are different in im- . 


portant respects from other members of the of the points more to the possi- 
iw society. In every case they either consider bility of causal ‘Telationship, since the chief + 
_ themselves deviant or recognize that they characteristics of their identification—lack z ; 

are so considered by friends: and relatives. of commitment to any organizations or posi- 
Most importantly, these men of predomi- tions, to specific tasks or mobility aspira- 
nantly lower and lower-middle class origin bs tions—seem all deducible from their ‘basic bs 
have r renounced the pursuit of class mobility _ commitment to the intellectual life as they 4 ae 
in favor of the intellectual life. They have conceive it. 


Both detailed genetic studies of 
concern with material success and tend the development of identification and cross- 


to be proud of the meagerness of their finan- a sectional studies of the relationship of these _ 


_ Gial future. It is expected that parents and attributes seem indicated for the solution of =| 
others will be unable to understand these this problem. 


views, and they tend | to break relations with 


a 4 The use of such « distinctions a as these would 


people w who would keep these interests before also provide variables for the intensive »analy-— 

_ them. In contrast to the physiologists, pa- sis of the problem of the development of. 
_ rental aspirations play no part in the forma- 7 identification, and for those problems center- 

tion of their professional ambitions. around ‘the of identifications 
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_ relation of variation in elements of identifi- which they can pursue these problems in the © 
cation to variation in occupational role be- they know best. Even the minor move 
havior, and that of the way in which the department chairman worries them. Neither 
identifications of individuals function within the engineers nor philosophers have any such oa 
the organizations in which they | work. Sere - commitment to task or institutional position, : 
- Let us consider, as an instance of the and movement is much more possible for — 
my Jatter class of problem, the way in which them, should it become an alternative avail-_ 
variations in these elements of identification able t to them. The engineers, for example, " ' 
affect the relative ease of an individual’s are ready to move into any kind of position — . 
mobility through occupational institutions, in the country’s industrial system, while the _ 
_ Keeping i in mind the effect which differences _ Philosophers a are able to consider with equa- 


in mobility potential have on the « organiza- nimity many y kinds of | positions involving ¥ aa 
tions in which these people in of skills, as long as anew for 


exhibits an ‘intense identification with a 
ticular institutional position or a particular 


set of tasks or with both of these, move- 


4 which involves a shift in the actual job done, bility potential allows them to meet with ; at 


2 ment to : some other position, or ste 5 tions in it, just as the e engineers’ high n mo-— 


_ becomes more difficult. The physiologists ex- ie ease the personnel needs of the oo ol 


_ industrial economy into which they are mov- 
ing. In this sense, identifications have func- 


7 THIN two decades increas- i> sociological and ethnological literature,’ 
/ ing attention has been directed _by 5 adding that “its presence constitutes one of 
Latin in American studies to the ritual the outstanding differences between t the basic 
‘kinship complex. of. compadrazgo. Social social: organizations of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ North _ 
scientists undertaking such studies and those of Latin America. 


Yet the work accomplished has not lacked 
extra consanguineal extra-c a major theme. W ellin, reviewing ‘com- 


of South America, observes that “nearly — 
have barely ; mentioned these ties in what every author writing on compadrazgo notes 
someone has termed a half-surprised fashion, its function i in providing psychological 
_ others have sought to outline methodically — and/or social security for the individual.” * ‘” 
- certain key features of the system and to ex- ~The “security and support” theme has i in Py | 
plore its variations. At the same time there deed been so often reiterated that the — 
been widespread agreement that invita- writer, on beginning a two-year (1951 
to further analysis are emphatically in 
order and that considerable room remains 1 John Gillin, Moche: A Peruvian Coastal Com- 


for fresh perspectives. Gillin, for example, has D. C.: Smithsonian Institu- 
pointed out that vit is is strange that this type 2Edward Wellin, in Middle 


of linkage between persons and families has America,” report, Harvard 
3 not re received more extensive treatment in the ae p. 22. iments 
ij 


established through the selection of | god- = research in Mesoamerica and part 


- parents on specified occasions. WwW hile a few 
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RITUAL KINSHIP AND NEGATIVE ‘AFFECT 
4 term of fieldwork i in rural Colombia, was all Since one may both select and be selected Z 
but prepared to accept it as a given, and had__ repeatedly in the course of a lifetime, one 
expectation of documenting rather come to form a considerable number of 
handily the manner in which the system pro- ritual kin ties not only within the _com-— 
vided aid and comfort to those involved in it. _ munity but outside it. Such ties accordingly 
_— be s sure, the aid and comfort were there. represent not only a proliferation of intra 
‘But it soon became apparent that there was community linkages but, as de la Fuente 
quite another side to the system, and that for Mesoamerica, a framework 
= sis must ultimately be focused not only linkages between communities* = = | 
n the way in which the system eased dsocial It is one thing, however, to plot such o.: bar 
id psychological strains but the way in nections with a multitude of lines that —  - 
which it created them. cross and rerross until all those in a com-— 
o> specific area of reference in the pres- munity and some outside it are brought into 
ne an include two Mestizo — ‘the same web; it is another to let the lines 
ia ‘munities in the vicinity of Popayan, capital ‘themselves and the web itself beguile one 
of the Department of Cauca. These are (1) into thinking that there is cohesion—social 
the pueblo of Coconuco (population 800), and psychological. Lines thus drawn 
"approximately thirty-five kilometers south- ceptually or literally have a way of sug- ie 
east of Popayan, , and (2) the pueblo of gesting a higher degree of positive cathexis — : 
(population 400), twenty-two kilo- than intended, when the actual quality of 
_ meters northwest of Popayan. The Coco- the affect whose flow is indicated by line and 
nucenhios and Zarzalefios are highland valley web is largely conjecture. It is easy to estab- 
farmers whose general culture largely | con- lish the field points to be connected, i.e. the — 
forms to the summary description offered by indiv iduals whose compadraz 2g0 
_ Gillin for Mestizo America.2 They speak have been traced. It is also easy to establish 
anish, wear Western peasant garb, the social definition of the connectors: that 
and represent | a racial and cultural these represent obligations of _Tespect and 
_ posite of indigenous and Hispanic-Western assistance has been reported in one study =e 


materials the affective dimension 
obligations. The writer is somehow reminded 
of the cartoon depicting neighboring heads 
of state shaking hands berfignly and waving g 
ough det treaties expressing their mutual indebtedness a 
esteem, , while the rest of the world is 


“no attempt to analyze through specific case r: 


of one éd ‘left wondering, in n the pointed if unpolished 
8 4 child(ren) ; parents words of the caption, “Now just what gives 


of one’s godchild(ren) between those 


godfather of one’s 
child(ren) ; ; father 
one’s (Peru), makes an observation “which the 
godmother of one’s "present writer, in terms of his own Colom-— 


child(ren) ; mother dian field experiences, finds: ‘exceptionally 
of one’s I 
suggestive. In referring to property disputes, 


Baptism, ‘confirmation, and marriage are he notes that various cases of quarrels in- 
- selected i in this area, as in other (though not _ known to him, but that he has ‘ ‘been unable — 
all) parts of Latin America. Godparents may to find a single case of such feuds involving 
be chosen additional occasions: comadres, padrinos or madrinas, 
 Jocally recognized as significant, such as the and ahijados or r ahijadas.”” ” He goes on to 
blessing o of anew house moving into it. state that ‘one may speak sharply and with 


3 John ‘Gillin, “Mestizo America,” 


‘Linton (editor), Most of the World, New Yor “of Middle America, G 
University Press, 1949, pp. 156-211. Free 1952, pp. 76-94. 


ed the major occasions on which godparents oo consanguineal and conjugal kin are 7 
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} relative impunity to one’s blood relatives or was no 0 social basis for. condemning the: 
_ inlaws, but it is a cause for widespread com- actions of any of the principals inv involved. — 
om ment if any cross word passes between per- ‘Thus the informant might mention a brief — a 
sons linked by ceremonial kinship. meeting with his padrino at the local market, 
In the -Zarzal-Coconuco area the social and observe that the meat purchased by him- 
controls on aggressive release between com- self did not seem quite as choice as that ob- be 
. _ padrazgo kin are comparably strong. W hen tained by the other. Or he might note that 
asked about possible quarrels between per- during the last community fund- raising 
sons so linked, informants seemed shocked drive a compadre had come to . collect his 
_ at the very thought. It was common knowl- * centavos. Or he might refer to a recent besb- 
edge t that such altercations were stringently gathering through the pueblo environs, 
to be avoided. After several months of field- , and comment that an ahijado had ee 
work the writer began to wonder this: If him unexpectedly. But such references were 
toward aggressive release between the beginning, 
_ ritual kinsmen were potentially weak, why — _ What followed was an aggressive syn- 
the controls so strong? Why were that regularly increased in 
eb the proscriptions so widely | promulgated and scope. Thus the informant who — 
— and so often reaffirmed? Closer attention ; reference to the market meeting, the collec- 
accordingly to the evocation of tion of his centavos, or the herb- gathering 
 compadrazgo— attitudes situations as trip started with a fairly mild expression of 
removed as possible from_ public role resentment toward the ritual kinsman in- 
4 performance. volved in the incident. From that opening 
AS _ Such situations characteristically involved the generation of negative affect proceeded _ 
an a. only the informant and the interviewer. - The on rapidly, with mounting severity of expression 
of even a single additional and progressive extension to other ritual 
a munity member was apt to prompt role- — -kinsmen. For example, the remarks of the — 
oriented responses featuring the customary % informant whose godfather had procured the 
profession: of respect and esteem for ritual ; choicer selection of meat may be traced on 
kinsmen. Though a drinking context tended — through this sequence: (1) his godfather had — 4 
_ to spur the expression of compadrazgo atti- ‘= truly fortunate in his purchases; (2) it © a | 
tudes, it was by no means W was somehow like his godfather, though, to” 
(3) his godfathers 
_ mosphere which in any given instance might always seemed to act as” if the best were = 


or might not develop. With some informants barely good enough for or them; (4) 1 no matter war 
2 atmosphere developed from the first tip “how irritating godfathers were, though, there : 
of the tumbler or the lighting of the first 
by first had to be respectful and polite, no matter 
how you felt; (5) it seemed that every way 
thing like this atmosphere was obtained, and | " 
you turned, you ran into godfathers or — 
as often as not it then emerged when the © ompadr d ted t t th = 
long it took, it was more than worth the wait they wante you to—the more he t ought 
in terms of the responses then received. about | it sometimes, the worse it seemed; 


was nothing you could do : about them—you 


_ These responses showed an interesting — bey ou could neither escape them nor talk back 
conformation. When the subject of com- them; (6) as far as he was concerned 
padrazgo was introduced by such open- ae now, they were an interfering lot, and = 
- questions as “How do you get along with he would sve half. a harvest to spit on - 
referred to one or more particular incidents Similar] man whose compadre 
as the point of departure for his remarks. come to collect his centavos _ Started | by 
Asa rule these incidents were not ‘especially pointing out that he could hardly refuse 
important by rere standards and there ‘Titual kinsman, ad , added that it seemed rather 
4 mean trick to » put into a position 


Ba 
é 
te: 


raising 


ct 


herb- 
virons, 


hering 
ion of 


‘a 


tacking the ‘whole “ugly” arrangement may extend from his first days to his last. 


‘3 —s Me whereby so many people were delegated to In communities like Coconuco and Zarzal, 4 5 


watch, meddle, and judge. And the where he is clearly expected to take these 

whose ahijado had joined him on the herb- obligations seriously, he must be very cart careful 
“gathering trip observed that he had done not to offend his ritual kinsmen. They are, 
many a the years, in a sense, both wards and wardens to him. 


not only served as s companion and guide to oar are involv ed. It is enderined that ‘they a are “a 
his godson but had also felt obliged to give ‘ to watch, guide, and judge his behavior, and | 
a. a sizable share of the take, and after he theirs. Since the compadrazgo network is a 
a series ; of com nplaints | to the general effect spread throughout the community, | it is not 
that a man could not set out to do anything difficult to see how one may perceive in the 
b, without having to deal with one ritual kins- system not solely “security” but also ele- 

man or another, ended with a vigorous oath oath ments of Orwellian Big- Brotherhood. “— bows 
- directed toward ahijados, padrinos and com- At this point one may turn again to the & 
padres anywhere and everywhere. negative affect directed along compadrazgo 
should be stressed that the very con- and intimately linked in the por: 
negative affect thus expressed. was pattern to the restrictions imposed by e 
not simply a diffuse catharsis for the frus- — system. The pan-community spe of t the 3 
trations - of everyday life. The character of system represents, in this context, @ pan- 
its relationship to the system itself was “community distribution of negative affect 
deed suggested by the special manner > in whose expression, according to sanction, et 
a - it followed compadrazgo lines. In ‘this _vigilantly be checked. Family chafings may 
context attention was focused not on the | lead to partial catharsis in family spats. 
support provided by the system but on the Though harmony in the home is an ideal, a 
affectual response to its restraints and obli- certain amount of family bickering is 
gations and to that phase of the the system ‘in- tolerated and indeed accepted as 
rpreted and resented as surveillance and But chafings among ritual kinsmen may not 
In seeking to understand the quality of the phatically not to exchange cross words, ‘The it 
response it is helpful to. turn to one of the repressive side of the system calls for con 
fundamental concepts psychoanalytic stant controls on the negative affect 
_ theory: ambivalence. An individual in nal voked. When one notes that in such com- . iF a 

r course of his life comes both to love and to” “munities as Zarzal, Coconuco, and Moche . 

hate those who look after him: on the one release Is so much more stringently pro- z 

_ hand he loves them as the source of suc scribed than the release of intra- familial 


as the source of ‘restrictions imposed as the family solidarity is implicitly amet as 
price of succorance.* The coexistence of more effectively ensured by the —— 

positive and negative cathexis has available, and less readiiy disrupted by ag- 
oy _ tomarily y been studied with particular refer- gr gressive release, than compadrazgo solidarity. 
ence to consanguineal and conjugal kin re- _ The latter seems ultimately a vulnerable and — 
lationships. It has now become appropriate tenuous fabric, a vastly overrated social 
to see how the concept may be useful in the binder which can be maintained only by 

analysis of Titual kin diligent suppression of the negative it, 


corance; on the other hand he hates ie hostility, one is tempted to surmise that 


7“ Both love and hate may come from the other yy various. The formalized suppression of nega- 


_ side: thus the individual who is deeply devoted to © 
his children may at the same time resent them te tive affect i in such a | broad area of social life 


cause they “tie him down.” The affective relation- _ 
ship between husband and wife similarly oe, the system, _ and far from diminishing the 


both positive and negative components: the con- 
concomitants of the conjugal are affect, actually intensify it. Controls 


must accordingly ever strengthened 
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emphasized ‘if the sy system | is to be main- be wondered still further if this is 
tained, and whenever one encounters this -Teason why the system has so largely an 
process of continuous reinforcement. in the vestigial in ourown country, 
_ literature or in the field, one may well In presenting this perspective, we readily 
“a wonder how the productive and creative concede that a relationship of deep affection — 
energies” of the community are affected by | and respect may obtain between any given 
the demands of such a program. Indeed, | pair of ritual kinsmen. Though this ‘paper 
_ when one comes across references? to com- y. highlights the negative side of the system, 
om ‘padrazgo which 1 suggest t that urbanization is we do not seek to minimize the =_ 
associated with a weakening of the e system, of the positive. But we would affirm 
one may similarly wonder if urban require-— ‘the system as a whole can be viewed not 
; ments for the mobilization of these energies only as a design for providing personal sup-_ 
_ not contribute to the weakening; or if port and promoting social cohesion but as a 
any historical trend toward social mobility program of psychologically constricting and 
a and competition can fail to upset the con- = socially enervating restraints and —— 
_ trols an and cripple the system in time. It may which, in the process of engendering negative : 
affect ‘and concurrently inhibiting its release, 
= 2 Robert Redfield, ey ae of ¥ ucatan; limit the capacity of the system for adaptive | 
icago niversity icago Press, 1941; N. L. = 
Y ork: Macmillan Co. » 1953. 
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ue _ Eastern Sociological Society authorized its Com- 


ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


_ THE CLIMATE OF OPINION AND D THE 


While nu numerous: studies have been 


the opinions of the public toward civil liberties 
— general and academic freedom in particular, © 
__ relatively little is known concerning the views 
segment of the population more directly 
se involved—professional scholars. In view of th is 


situation, the Executive Committee of the 


“thes on Freedom and Responsibility in Re- 
«ae and Teaching to conduct a poll of fact 
and opinion among professional sociologists re- 
siding in the East on the climate of national | 
opinion and the state of academic 


‘SAMPLE AND THE RESPONDENTS 


In ‘January, 1955, 250 questionnaires were 


_ to random samples of (a) 150 members — 


_ the Eastern Sociological Society and (b) 100 — 
members of the American Sociological Society, 
members of the Eastern Society, residing in 
the East.2 One hundred and forty-eight (59 

_ cent) returned their questionnaires, of which 23 

were eliminated because they failed either to 


qualify as. ‘members of the specified ‘universe, or 


to complete a significant number of the ques- 


_ *A report on a study sponsored by the Eastern — 


_ Sociological Society and directed by its Committee © 


on Freedom and Responsibility in Teaching and — 
Research, Harold W. Pfautz, Chairman, Ray H. 


_ Abrams, Elizabeth B. Lee, and S. M. Miller. irr : 


1A “professional sociologist” was defined as an 
~ individual holding the doctorate, or the rank of in- 


structor at an educational institution, or having at 
least one year of experience in research if connected — 


and the returns, the results cannot be ie a 

to all professional sociologists living in the East. 

_ Nevertheless, on the basis of personal and insti- _ 

tutional data, the respondents constitute an ex- 
perienced, ‘professionally established, and active © 
al Personal Data. The median age of the re- 2 
spondents was - forty- -one years. Eighty-five per 
& had taken a degree in sociology, and 70 

per cent had the doctorate. More than half held 

the rank of associate professor or above and 
had published at least one book or monograph — 

_ and two or more articles. The median number of 

years of teaching experience was nine; the me- 

dian length of service with their present or- i, 
ganization was six years. -Three-quarters of the 
"group had held rank of instructor or above 
at two or more educational institutions. 
Institutional Data. Eighty- -six per cent of the 
respondents were with academic institutions. 
The majority of these institutions was pri- 
vately endowed, nonsectarian, and offered grad- 
uate work in sociology. Almost two-fifths 
_ fered the Ph.D. degree. More than half of these 
colleges and universities were large organiza-_ 
tions (3,000 or more in total personnel ; and full- 
time professional staffs of over 300). i 
mately two-thirds were located in large cities. 
However self-selected, the respondents clearly 
comprised a group of established professional 
sociologists, teaching and doing research in large _ 
urban, privately endowed colleges and universi- _ 
ties. The average experience and rank suggests 
_ that they would have more than ordinary knowl- 
edge of the university situation. In addition. 
they might be expected t to have’ a minimum of 


with a non-academic organization. The “East” co om, 

incides with the Northeastern and Middle Atlantic the reliability, the latter the conservative 
regions as defined by the U. S. Census of population, of the findings. 
plus the states of Delaware, Maryland, and the How does this gr group of professional sociolo- 


District of Columbia. 


_ ciological Society, 150 names were selected instead 
of only 100. The additional 50 were drawn in order 
_ to decrease attrition due to graduate student status 
of some of the members. Approximately the same — 


gists define (a) the concept of academic free- 
Lacking data on the professional status of in- @) 


ividuals th t f the 
the roses of the Kastan Se opinion, and (c) its impact on the state of 


dom, (b) the nature of the current climate of — 


THE FINDINGS 


percentage of returns was obtained from each hie The Concept of Academic Freedom. The dete Wi 


Society sample. 


Table 1 indicate that it of the Te- 


readily — 
tions. This report, therefore, is based on 
Due to the lack of available checks on the 
- 
iulsup- 
itasa 
4 
l 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REV 
= came THE CRITERIA OF answers to the questions aimed a er 
In PERCENTAGES ~ E taining the limits of academic he ip are con- 
sistent with the traditional conception held by 
majority. In Table 2, approximately four- 
ree Dis Not No ~ fifths of the group agreed that academic freedom 
Agree agree Sure Answer be endangered if professionally competent 


3 Academic freedom requires that were denied promotions because of for- 


selection and promotion of per- — a mer membership in the Communist or Progres- — 


sonnel be based primarily on 
competence. Political and per- sive parties, avow ed atheism, or simply “contro- 


activities ou e vi 
Academic freedom requires that in the Communist Party. ‘Forty: 


eight per cent would seem to take the position 
ing the good name of that this is an individual matter, and 42 
q to cent seem to regard such people as categorically 


opinions prevail = © 
Academic freedom must be re- of opinion compares dramatically with Stouf- 


defined in terms of the facts” s recent study in which he found that 89 per 


cont of the “public” and 86 ‘per cent of the 
ih “leaders” in a national sample were of the 

i is an infringement of es opinion that a Communist college teacher should 

Present State of Academic ‘Freedom. De- 

spite the fact that almost half the respondents 

: 4 pondents adhered to the ‘traditional « concept of a= of the opinion that refusal to promote — 
academic freedom: competence is the primary because of Communist Party membership en “<a 

criterion for selection and promotion. Eventu- academic freedom, over 


alities and pressures outside the university—the | 
cold war and the loyalty question—were ‘con- hold promotion on such grounds (see Table ). 


sidered irrelevant. However, extra- academic fac- ‘The respondents were more sanguine about the 
tors in the | definition of academic freedom are state of academic freedom in their own me = 


indicated in in the case of public and local commu- 
_ nity opinions: more than half either be withheld for Communist Party membership 
= not sure that that these should “ys a Roe “most colleges.” A majority also agreed that. a 
this would be the case even for former member- _ 


TABLE 2. ‘Tae Limits oF ACADEMIC 


In | PERCENTAGES* 
conformity, especially in the institutional con- 
text. In the final analysis, more than one- 
7 quarter of the respondents (in most instances) 
are of the opinion that certain types of indi- 


viduals would not be treated by most colleges 


member of the and universities according to the traditional con-— 

A former member of _ Some insight into the basis for this judgment 

Communist Party is revealed by the data in Tables 4 and 5, 

where inquiries were made into both hearsay 
and firsthand knowledge of pressures on aca- 


avowed atheist 83 11 
controversial 82 10 demic freedom. Indirect knowledge « of failure 
BE ES renew teaching contracts on various non- aca- 


* Responses to the question: Would you say that demic according 


academic freedom is endangered where a private, 
8Cf. Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conform- 

7 a ccaineien not involved in security an refused ity and Civil Liberties: A Cross-section of the Na- 

to promote an individual of high 9 eran stand- Hon Seaks Its Mind, New York: Doubleday and 

ing because he is: [indicated status]? 


ship. It is interesting that, apart from a rela- 
“tionship with the Communist Party, mere con- 
are _ troversial status is most significant. This sug- z 


on aoe | 


pi. — : 
| — 
ig 
= 
= 
— 
But 


_ascer- — 
y four- (Question: In your esti- Question: In your esti- 
reedom mation would your col- mation would most col- 
lege or organization re- Jeges or organizations re- 
ipetent fuse to promote an in- fuse to promote an in- 
dividual of high dividual of high profes-— 
q sional standing because sional standing because 
contro- 


were 
-urrent 


A ‘member of the Communist 
. former member of the Communist Party pasar 30 
former member of the Party 10 14 


Table 4. Especially is the fact Finally, the judgment of the majority. is that 
‘that the activities of public investigating com- academic freedom has definitely or probably de- a 
_ mittees were most often connected with such _ creased in the last few years (see Table 6). : 
_ cases in the minds of the respondents. Direct This finding voinetdien with the consensus that 
i a and personal knowledge of particular instances, competence is the primary criterion for aca- 
7 Zz was extremely small. At the same time, demic selection and promotion and the wide- 
the data in Table 5 show ‘that approximately spread hearsay evidence of the operation of 
quarter of the respondents personally knew other criteria. 
4 or had direct knowledge of cases where informal a Factors p the Climate of Opinion 
pressures less drastic penalities have and Its Impact on the State of Academic Free. 


Of course it is possible that only a few cases inquiry into opinions on (a) factors operating — 

constitute the basis for ail those reporting knowl- in the situation and (b) their impact on both 

‘4 edge of actual instances of infraction of aca- the professional and non-professional roles of 
demic freedom. However, a few “examples” the Sociologist. data in Table 7 ‘not “only 


3 occurred. dom. The final phase of this study involved an 3 A 


me may be sufficient to establish a climate of opin- a 
ership effectively inhospitable to freedom of expres- the consensus about the decline of 
1 that S = sion. While being “liberal” is probably more freedom but also are consistent with the — 4 = 


rela- 3 ity might seem to offer the least risk at the the first place, almost three- e-quarters Of 
y ss present time, despite the classic definition of the respondents were agreed that the general © 
as center of independent climate of opinion in this country currently op- 
erates to reduce the amount of academic freedom 
Taste 4, INDIRECT AND KNOWLEDGE OF OF -Parssunes on TENURE, In PERCENTAGES CES 


— I have read hnowledge (personally 
ee. know) of an individual 
have indirect “knowledge” my=-college or organi- 
of individuals whose con-— gation whose contract has 
tracts have not been re been renewed because 


~ 


Refused t to testify public | tevestignting com- 
Have (has) been actually identified as members of 
Have (has) admitted to former membership i in the 
Were (was) considered “too liberal” or “too con- 
servative” by the college administration @ 33 


| 
— 
Weer 
89per 
ofthe 
f the — 
i 
le 3), — 
tthe 
istitu- 
lees — 
| con- 


3 


Taste 5. Direct Know: 
FREEDOM, 


have direct knowledge (personally 
—— of an individual in my institu- 
or organization who has been 
spoken to regarding his views and 
activities with respect to controversial — 
I have direct knowledge (personally — 
know) of an instance in my institution 
t where the appearance of a “liberal’’ 
or “conservative” speaker has been 
discouraged 
‘liberal’’ speaker 
“conservative” speaker 88 9 
I have direct knowledge (personally = 
i know) of an instance in my institu- ae 
tion where the organization of a -.! 
“liberal” or “conservative” student 
Organization has been discouraged | 
“liberal” organization 


“conservative” 


6 


ae 68 


organization al 


= 


promoters of academic freedom. 
= _ The answers to the question of the impact of 
this negative climate of opinion on the role of — 
the sociologist are indicated by the data in 
Tables: 8 and 9. While the majority are agreed — 
that they are not influenced, nevertheless, sig- 
-4 nificant proportions also state > that they have 
% - been influenced to some degree. In the case of 
the professional role, the figures in Table 8 
show that the formal aspects of teaching and 
2 research are somewhat less influenced than are 
the informal aspects. The expression of per-— 
- sonal opinions on controversial issues to admin- 
istrative personnel and to students (46 per cent 
indicating some influence in “each case) 
judged the activity most affected. 
Further, the data in Table suggest ‘that 
where the climate of opinion does have an im- 
pact on the non- professional role, it is in the 
5 direction of withdrawal. The negative reaction 


TABLE 6. THE TREND OF FREEDOM, 


IN PERCEN TAGES * 


Informal administrative ac 


“dents, 
alumni action 


| 
enjoyed. ‘Second, \ very few factors | were judged ~~ 
to have a significant positive impact on aca-— 


me demic freedom. Only department chairmen and 
informal faculty action are indicated as signifi- — 


8. 


AMERICAN SOCIOL OGICAL REVIEW 


a2 
E OF PRESSURES» ON TaBLe 7. OPINIONS ON THE. oF OF 


Factors oN ACADEMIC FREEDOM, — 


Reduce Promote fone 


in your community 
action by off-cam- _ 
organization (e.g., 

groups) 47 
action by 


3 


_tion (e.g., Deans, F Presi- 
etc.) 
Formal administrative ac- 
tion 
Formal alumni action 
Department chairmen 
faculty action 
Student organizations 
Formal faculty action 


57 
* Responses to question: Below is a list of factors 
- whic conceivably play a role in the determination 
of the actual degree of academic freedom that ex- 
ists at any point in time. Indicate, whether, in your 
iz opinion, the current operation of each factor “pro- 
motes,” “reduces” or has “no on de- 
of academic freedom 
[FLUENCE OF THE CLIMATE OF OPINION 
THE PROFESSIONAL ROLE OF THE asi 


Activity Strong ate Mild 


Expression of personal 
on controver- 
issues to admin- 
istrative personnel 13° 1 
Expression of — 
on con troversial  is- 
sues to students 
Expression of opinions 
controversial — 
sues to colleagues 
aspects of 
(choice of 
Choice of research area — 
and/or topic 


Full expression of im- 


plications of research 


Probably 
‘Definitely untrue 


Responses to to the question: 
“that academic freedom has been lessened in the 
th ast few years. z 

poked -™ States over the pas y 


of media 


= Decisions as to collab- 


orating with others 


Acceptance or rejection 


of research sponsor 
and/or funds ony 


or decisions by the present climate bad — in = 


lindicated] professional activi 


No 
Answer 


x 
= 


Answer 


* Responses to the question: Indicate extent 
It has been said to which you are influenced in your behavior and/ 


™ 
4 
; 
tm, 


‘Tams 9. INFLUENCE OF THE CLIMATE om that it had defaitely: decreed in 
THE NON-PROFESSIONAL ROLE OF THE the past few years. 
= e general climate of opinion, as 
other factors within and without the university, 

were jud to have no influence at best and 


a negative impact at worst on the degree of 
Engage Engage NotIn- WN freed 4 Fiealie. thi ti limat 
Activity in fluenced reedom enjoye inally, s negative climate 
_ of opinion was most often reported to influence — 


Accepting government informal aspects of teaching, the acceptance 


of government employment, and some of the 


conteovental public tous. 42 political aspects of the non-professional role of 
Appearing in certain pub- 
RETEST OF THE “MEASURABILITY OF 


lic places (eg., political 
CERTAIN HUMAN VALUES 


part in public forums 22 4 
= running for of- R. | Catton, Jr. 
and openly cam- ‘The The RAND Corporation 
= paigning for candidates 
Joining, holding office in, tm mere fact that certain stimuli are labelled 


explicitly “liberal” J does not make them non-measurable, 
“Student organizations polit called value judgments” ent them 
cally — 10 from displaying empirical regularities which 
Writize articles on contro- 4 
_ This was the conclusion reached in an earlier 


ad paper? which reported the results of three em- 
pirical tests of the hypothesis that 

A 


university $= 4 unlike values are incommensurable. All three 
4 tests resulted in rejection of this hypothesis, 


to the question: Please indicate 
thereby indicating that “human values, including 


whether you are influenced ty the current climate 
of opinion: “to engage in,” “not to engage in,” or those which are ewe by certain authorities a 


re “not influenced,” regarding the | [indicated] types being of infinite worth, become meast urable 


of activities. ve to each other in in exactly the same 
a manner as other verbal stimuli. . . .” 
greatest toward em- Although the critical ratios which resulted i in 
ployment, 48 per cent responding that they were rejecting the null hypothesis in the previous P= ra 
influenced not to accept such work. This is prob- study were all quite large, it seemed desirable tie 


~ ably connected with the nature and iy apr to repeat with a new group of respondents at 


‘ernment services. 


oneagh A sample survey of a group of well- established For its repetition, samples were similarly drawn - : 


and active professional sociologists in the East- from a list provided by the convenes body . 
‘oh region of the United States indicated that in Portland, Oregon. The list, as obtained, in- _ 
a their concept of the criterion of tenure and cluded some non-ministers, (presumably Sunday- , 
4 promotion was primarily competence rather than school superintendents and other church offi- 
wagaties of local community and public cials).. These, as well as all ministers residing 
“cold war. outside Portland, eliminated before the 
Second, given the traditional definition of ‘were drawn. The resulting edited list 
demic freedom, large proportions had heard 


about and a small proportion actually had known . 

a instances where this concept had been vio- ‘ther wa teaching at ‘Reed Caller 

<xploring Techniques 
lated. As a for Measuring Human Values,” American Sociologi 
among the respondents that aca a ree om | eal Review, 19 (February, 1954), p PP. 49- — 
hed probably decreased, and p. 55. 


used in the first run of this experiment. 
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_AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

it Tame QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS BY 
into three samples, there were 99 Portland MINISTERS 


The values which were mentioned in the Sam 
questionnaires sent to these samples were the (N=99) 


same as those used in the Seattle N=99) Worth 


Man’s creative (such as art, 

(C) Wholesome co-operation with our fellow 


complete 
Complete and 


to a given item by the members of Sample 2— 


F) Fullest devel t of hum telligence ~ 
= "Were distributed unimodally in every case ex 


cept item (A), human life itself. Several mar 
¢ Sample 1 received a paired comparisons ques- ginal comments about this item indicated doubt — 
tionnaire, presenting these six values in all 4 whether mere biological life was meant or spirit- a 
sible pairs and asking the respondent to check _ ual life after death was included. This biological- — \ — 

the item of greater worth in each pair. Sample theological ambiguity was statistically reflected 
2 received a questionnaire which simply listed in the Portland responses just as in the earlier — ie: 
ie the six items and asked the respondent to rank - Seattle responses, as a distinctly bimodal dis- 
them according to their worth. Sample 3 was tribution of | ala ranks assigned to item io 
followed by the two response categories: “of ‘Taste 2. Rawk Onver oF Six 


great worth but not really of infinite worth,” as DeTerminep sy QuESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES OF 


and, “of infinite worth.” All three samples Porttanp Ministers * 
eceived he same covering letter which read as 


4 This is to ask your assistance: in completing By Paired By Method of - eo Cent Say- 
sociological research project. Comparisons Mean ing “Infinite” 
In the American Sociological Review for Feb. Rank #N=39 #£N=62 N=538_ 
published an article entitled “Exploring 
Techniques for Measuring Human Values.” Some 
the findings in that article were based on ques-— (E) 2.92 
tionnaire responses provided by a sample of 3.26 
Good research practice involves repetition of a (F) 4.60 
to determine the reliability of its results. I 6 (B) 4.79 


a sample of ministers in Portland. Your name has _ with the corresponding data from the original study 
4 
drawn in this sample, and I will greatly ap- (ibid, Table 3, s4). 


e returns (in three months) from the three 
Portland samples are shown in Table 33 had patterns of response that were 
‘ the six values were truly incommensurable, perfectly hierarchical (with score vectors of 5,4, 

then “forced choice” responses on the question- +3,2,1,0).4 Three others yielded score vectors of 
naires should have been random. 3,3 two others 4,4 4,1,1, 1, and one 4,4, 


ment result in ordering the six values in the to be pate if responses "had been candle 
, with but one e., if the six values had indeed been 
These value categories “were originally derived -.035 for 39 respondents. Thus the observed 
by content analysis of the responses of a mean is 1S standard than 
of Seattle ministers to the open-end question: er 
: “What values do you consider to be of infinite heft, For an explanation of the score vectors and the 
worth to human beings?” Statistical analysis thereof, ‘see ibid., pp. 50, 
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— 
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tors of 


4,4,3, 


lis dis- 
mean 


NOTES ON R ;SEARCH AND TEACHING 


the “expected” ont the 


f article are based upon four y 


of experience 


can again: be i using tape recorders on Disaster a 


limitations of tape recorders for large-scale field 


"National al Opinion Research 


ee OF TAPE RECORDED INTERVIEWS 


National Research C. Council 


until recently have been limited 
pane Pi various forms of note-taking and memory 


L. Quar ANTELLE reconstruction in order to record interview data. eS 


South Bend Center The basic advantages of tape recording over 


a Indiana University 


recent years, the tape recorder has become 
n 


important technical aid in social research. 
Sociologists, public opinion specialists, psychi- 
_atrists, clinical psychologists, social workers, and 
= family counselors have reported the use of elec- 
- tronic recording devices in their work. Although — 
the use of recorders was originally confined to 
the clinical and laboratory situation, they are 


being employed increasing 


Ina previous ‘the. authors a 
< rumber of problems that have not been given 
- adequate consideration in the literature on re- 
cording—namely, the unique problems, associated 
with - use of tape recorders for field inter- 
viewing, and the processing of a large mass 
rather than a 


The literature does ‘not criteria aby which” 

to judge whether or not tape recorded inter- 
views are suitable, desirable, and feasible for 

- given research project. This article, therefore . 1950 to 1954. The other authors, both Research tn i 


will focus attention on the factors whch the 


these forms of recording include the following: 


obtaining proper audibility and voice neem 
a verbal productions are lost in a tape re- 
corded interview. Comparisons of tape recorded 
é interviews with written interviews indicate that — 
f remarkably large amounts of material are los 


in written ones. Although we conducted no sys- 


- tematic study of this problem, our experience 
7 indicates that even a person who takes rapid ~ 
_ shorthand while interviewing may lose one- third 
_to one-half of the total material in an interview. 


wes , . The loss may range as high as 75 per cent or 
over for a person who does not possess 


hand or some form of speedwriting skill.* In 
- addition to the large quantities of the respond- 
® ent’s verbal productions which are not recorded, — 
there is, of course, a proportionate loss of the 


interviewer's robes, queries, and other verbal | 


‘eater Research Project of the National Opinion Re- — 
search Center, was employed on the project from 


Assistants on the Disaster Team, were employed 


from 1951 to 1954. The authors gratefully ac- 


researcher should take into account in making a . 


knowledge the contributions of all the members o f 


cue decision to use recorders on a particular project Y oe Disaster Team and the NORC staff to the ob- 
_ The advantages which tape recording offers over servations reported here. We especially wish to 
other methods, and the types of research for - thank Clyde W. Hart, Director of NORC, for valu- 


lined. The article will conclude with a detailed 


consideration of the cost and time factors ine 


volved in tape recorded interviews. 


which it is particularly appropriate will be out- _ able advice and suggestions, and for permission to — 
the data on which this article is based. 


he 8 Even in the more favorable circumstances of 
- clinica or counseling interviewing, the loss may 
amount to over one-half of the total verbal con- 


Apart from the operational problems 


The observations and suggestions made in this tent. See Bernard J. Covner, “Studies in Phono- 
Reports of Interviews,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
1 Rue Bucher, Charles E. and E E. L. 28 (April, 1944), pp. 89-98; and David D. 
\ Recorded Research: Some Field “Objective Procedures in 


_terly, 1956 956, in press. 


samples | — 
cedures can be applied to human goals (just as the Disaster Team gathered a total of nearly 
Worth og to other verbal stimuli), even when such goals 1,000 non-directive type interviews, approxi- 
vs. Not j mately 700 of which were tape recorded. The 
Mature of the studies, together with the large — 
— 
logical) 
w=, 
ZZ 
—— 
— 
incom- 
rorof 
— 
ndthe — 


4 
ae of writing, the interviewer is enabled c 
"sheer quantity of loss in comparing weltten inter- F to direct almost all of his activity toward the ‘ ; 
_ views with tape recorded interviews, of course 4 main goal of the research interview—the con- "e 
is not in itself necessarily significant. The im- trolled elicitation of information and Teactions — 4 
ae a portant question is: What is the nature of the from arespondent. jo 
_ material that is lost or distorted, and how does Other things being equal, the: interviewer 
this loss or distortion affect the reliability of the w ho uses a ‘tape recorder is able to obtain ) more 
_ data? In written interviews, there must be a interviews during a given time period than an 
_ selection of the total verbal productions of the interviewer who takes notes or attempts to re- 
respondent, particularly with memory recon- construct the interview from memory after the 
structed interviews.* As various studies have - jnterview has been completed. Recording elimi- 
shown, this selectivity, whether unwitting or not, nates the time and labor spent in written inter- 
opens the possibility of introducing serious biases views in correcting, rewriting, reconstructing, or 
and distortions into the data.5 A basic advantage editing the interview. If the technical procedur s 
ot automatic recordings is that they circumvent — have been properly carried out, a recorded inter. ‘a 
% the problems involved in the selective recording view requires no further handling by the inter- _ 
data on the part of an interviewer. In most cases, this means a saving 
tape recorded interview not only elimi- time during the 
the omissions, distortions, elaborations, research project. A” 
condensations, and other modifications of data 


Usually found in written interviews, but it "EFFECTS OF THE TAPE RECORDER FIELD 


adequacy of the interview data in relation to the Granting the above advantages of tape re- — 
Mey of the interviewer. It readily ex- _ corded inte interviews, how suitable and practical are a er 
poses the extent to which the interview data are tape recorders for field interviewing? At this 

_ influenced by the tactics and verbal activity of point, it may be well to consider some of the — 
interviewer—something which is very diffi- "questions most frequently raised about effect 
cult to assess in written interviews. Tape record- of recorder use on interview data. aed 

ings therefore permit the analyst to make a —*‘Will the use of tape recorders increase resist» — 
a more critical determination of the interviewer's a to the interview and thereby raise the re- 


fusal rate? The answer to this question—based 
_ 4. The tape recorded interview is a eniiek upon our own experience and that of other ~ 


influence on the interviewer, because it permits app 


“ 
vestigators—would appear to ‘a clear “no. 
Aw. him to devote full attention to the respondent. ¥ ~The most systematic check on this question was 


teem the provided by the NORC Disaster Team’s 


74 nena task of note- taking and is able to | of the White County, Arkansas, tornado. Out of 
— strict sample of 362 cases dis- 


Faults,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 342 interviews (94 per cent) were completed. 


1949), pp. 684-685. Moreover, only 7 of the 20 uncompleted inter- 
a For the most systematic study of all forms of — _ Views—less than two per cent—were refusal 
interviewer effect and for a comprehensive review cases. None of these refusals was ascribed to the a , 
of the voluminous literature on this problem, see attempted use of tape recorders. In fact, in all ' 


Id d Charles Herbert 
refusal rate averaged considerably less than 10 


- Stember, Interviewing in Social Research, Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1954. Tet cent, and it was very infrequent that resist- 


ee discussions of this problem as it applies to b: ance to tape recorders was encountered, or an F 
written as opposed to tape recorded clinical or interview refused because of the “Tecording 
counseling interviews, see Bernard J. Covner, — factor. 


, 30 (April, 1944), pp. 181-203; Eugene of Human Development at Harvard, in 
2 Brody, Richard Newman, and Frederick C. Red- ni which two-hour recorded interviews were conducted a 
lich, “Sound Recording and the Problem of Evi- -. in respondents’ homes, none of the families ob- | 
(April, 1951), jected to having a recording made. [Reported in 
E. Maccoby and Nathan Maccoby, “The 
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had no o definite e evidence that the recorder was 


Will of the tape recorder decrease officials gave very candid information in all 
or destroy | interviewer- respondent rapport? Our Ee areas, even when they were being tape recorded. 
experience also- suggests a negative answer to = The above questions, while important, are not a 
question, Rather than_ decreasing ‘Tapport, the first or r the most crucial o ones to be answered 
the use of the tape recorder usually enhances 
-interviewer- respondent rapport, since the free- : recorders. Two more basic questions that re- 


_ dom from note-taking enables the interviewer to quire an answer are: (1) Are recorders essential 


of the free-flowing qualities of normal face-to-— 
face conversation and eliminates the disjunctive tape as 
interaction characteristic of the ‘usual note- 
4 aking interview session. 
Will the presence of the tape recorder 
the responses of the respondent? No unequivocal 
Pots to this question can be given without — The specific criteria for determining the need 
i _ further systematic research. However, our im- +. for recorded research, , of course, can be deter- : 
pression—based | upon a general evaluation and ‘mined only by the investigator on the basis of 
the contrast of about 300 written interviews the particular problem under study. In general, Beit 
with the approximately 700 tape recorded inter- _ howev er, there are at least four kinds of activity — 
views gathered in the course of our work—is in which recordings would appear to be espe- 
_ that there is no noticeable or significant effect cially 
on interview data that can be attributed to the __ Exploratory Interviewing. In employing 


introduction of the tape recorder. This impres- . unstructured or nondirective interviewing tech- 


sion is in accord with that reached by other que, the tape recorded interview is extremely = 
investigators. 7 In the case of a specific research | _useful in exploratory s studies—where the investi- 
project, however, , this question should be gator wishes to determine the problems most sig- 


proached empirically. If the investigator hes: “nificant for further study, sharpen his hypoth- 
to suspect that some of the 


eses, and develop more precise methods and > 


matter is likely to be influenced by es use of | ome Recreating the interview situation in its — 
e- _ Verbal entirety frequently enables him to cap- 


test interviews both with and without the re- ture material of unanticipated significance. Such - 
 corder before committing oneself to the exclu- terial is often lost in written interviews. 
sive use of the recorder. For example, our a 2. . Pre- test interviewing. The recorder is an 


. it would be advisable to conduct pr 


4 _ interviewers noted that while community or or- instrument par excellence for pre-testing inter- _ 
view strategy and for more sys- 


topics as conflict re- interviewer’ reports or written pre- -test inter- 
views may lead to the crystallization of inade- 


sentment, etc., when they were not being ' 
& ‘recorded. It should be observed, however, ‘that quate and unrealistic schedule design. By moving 
the pre-test interview from field to office, record- y q 


ing enables the responsible inv estigator to sub- 
ject the interview to more “objective, minute, 
Interview: A Tool of Social Science,” in Gardner nq intensive analysis. It permits him to formu- 


_ Lindzey (editor), Handbook of Social Psychology, 
Vol. I, Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954, esp., pp. late his final areas of study, the | neces- 


467-470.) Similar high respondent acceptance of 
recorders has been reported in clinical or counseling- _ 
type situations. For example, see Leonard S. Kogan, 
Electrical Recording of Social Casework Inter- imaginary problems. 


views,” Social Casework, 31 (November, 1950), qi ; 
pp. 371-378; and Frederick C. Redlich, John Dol- he Intensive U nstructured or 1 Nondirective In- 


lard, and Richard Newman, “High Fidelity Record- _ - terviewing. The recorder is an especially valu- 
ing of Psychotherapeutic Interviews,” "American able tool in intensive, nondirective interviewing. 
- Journal of Psychiatry, 107 (July, 1950), pp. 42-48. . The more subtle ‘the shades and nuances of 
a See Robert A. Harper and John W. Hudson, meaning sind: for the analysis, the more 


“The Use of Recordings in Marriage Counseling: 
A Preliminary Empirical Investigation,” Marriage = it is for interviewers adequately to cap- 


and Living, 1 14 CNovember, 1982), pp. 332- ture it on paper. Recording frees the interviewer 
: from the responsibility of making an analysis of wher 


affecting answers in certain areas. In fact, some 
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on spot and allows him THE COST OF BSCORDED RESEARCH 
concentrate on getting the data that are most of the 
be of v st. By merits the use of tape recording, how much will 

e interviewer from the mechanics of note- ecorded ‘interviews cost in time and money? 
taking, it enables him to devote full attention The time-cost factors "Nase ie large that for 
4 the elaboration and clarification of meanings. many research projects they automatically rule 
4, Interdisciplinary Research. There is a grow- > out the possibility of using tape recordings. For 
_ ing tendency for research efforts in which due all research projects, no matter how large or how _ 

it sentatives of various disciplines gather and use well funded, they force the investigator to weigh 

& — body of interview data. The recorded — _ carefully the contribution which recordings can 7 

_ interview provides a valuable tool for such _ make to his project against his time and mone- _ 

‘ interdisciplinary activity. It enables each disci- tary budget. The cost of tape recorded research F ‘a 
pline to select the data most pertinent to its can be separated into the initial capital outlay =» 
own problems and foci of interest. Even in cases £ for equipment, on the one hand, and the cost Te 

: where the original research was not interdisci- - of transcription and checking on the other hand. — 

_ Plinary in character, the fact that the tape _ If tape recorders are purchased, there is the 

Tecorded provides a nearly complete, initial capital expenditure for tape recorders 
“ape living — (plus such auxiliary equipment as foot controls, 
it a valuable source of data for persons whose P earphones, etc., needed for listening and trans- a 

: research interests differ from those who initiated _ cribing). At current retail prices, this means “a 

speaking, th apm for each machine and its essential transcribing 
y is most valuable during the exp oratory, Prob- equipment. Better quality machines appropriate _ 
Vg lem-formulation stage of research; in research fee field use range in price from $150 to over 
fine analytic distinctions; and in research = price of seven toh tee of 


a where it is necessary for representatives of differ- enough for two er mere fall hears of recording ‘ 


ent social and psychological sciences—with their at 3%” per second tape speed—ranges from 
differing foci of interest and differing criteria of — - about $3.50 per reel for paper base tape to 
‘Teliability and this rnd about $8.00 for the highest quality polyester 
ae of interview data. Stating this in terms of an - film base tape. Unless the recording is to be 
_ overall formula: The more clearly defined od subjected to the heavy wear of frequent play 
ve ; (aie and hypotheses, the less intensive the backs, the paper base tape is entirely adequate 
ie _ data required, and the more uni-disciplinary the for most ‘voice recording purposes. 
problem, the less the need for tape recorded = The above costs apply to all ta aaa t 
far the greatest expenditure of time and 
_ Mention should be made of an ancillary use money, however, is connected with the tran- 
tape recordings. In combination with explora- “scription process. These costs are so large that 
tory interviewing, they can aid in the selection the decision of whether or not to transcribe the. 
and of interviewers. The re-creation of sound recordings into typewritten form 
the “live” interview situation enables the in- incorporated into the original research dee 
structor to make his training much more realistic sign and budget; the decision cannot properly 
and pertinent than if written protocols are used. be deferred until after the tape recordings have 
It enables him to note the major weaknesses or been gathered. _ ) 
errors of inexperienced field workers, and point ___ 
‘e them out to the interviewer in their actual con- Some cities ented have | tape recorder rental . 
y text. Concomitantly, the objectification of his agencies. If recorders are to be used only for a 


performance aids the interviewer in developing single, brief study, it may be more economical to ey, 
2 rent rather than purchase recorders. However, tape 


_ recorder rental is usually quite expensive, and if the 


_— @ Sensitivity and awareness of the interviewing, 
process and how he affects it. Our experience on - investigator expects to use the machines over a 


the | ‘Team suggests that a level of period of time, or on several studies, it is probs 
ably economically _ advantageous purchase 


more rapidly by using recorders than is possible Tecorders. 
For comparisons of the technical hae soll 


by Laissihng methods of int of interviewer _training.* and prices of tape recorders, see the “Tape  . 
os aa See Stanley Womer and Harper Boyd, “The : Record, by Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison = 
Use of a Voice Recorder in the Selection and Train- 4 Avenue, New York 22, New York. The 1955-56 — oa 
ing of Field Workers,” Public Opinion Quarterly, issue appeared in Audio Record, 


~ 
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} essential consideration deciding Translating these monetary ‘costs into time 
research - #j-—=~—_—s whether or not to transcribe the sound record- will provide both a basis for evaluating cost in 


- coding or analysis can be performed simply by * ‘consuming the operation is. _ The approximately 

listening to the tapes. For example, it may not 3 700 tape recorded NORC interviews required a 

_ be necessary or profitable to transcribe in the x total of over 4,200 hours of transcription time 
following cases: (1) Qualities of the voice and and 1,800 hours of proofing and correction. | 
the expressive behavior of the respondent (tonal ‘ Specifically, for each hour of original recording, ses 


uch will — if re ings revolves around the question of whether a different labor market and indicate how = 


to weigh a F a inflection, word stress, laughing, crying, stam- an additional 6.3 hours of skilled typing time 
ings can mering, pauses, etc.), rather than symbolic con- and 2.8 hours of checking time were required.1* 
d mone- — tent of the interview, form the crucial basis for - _ Transcription and checking time, of course, will — 


research. interpretation and analysis. (2) The interviews vary somewhat in relation to the intelligibility — 
i ay a are of a highly structured nature and relatively of the original recording, typist speed, the fa- ies 
short. (3) Overall, general impressions, rather -miliarity of the typist or checker with the dia~ 
_ than specific details of content, form the basis lects and accents of the respondents, etc. How- ‘ti 
of the analysis. (4) The recorded data are ever, the approximately six-to-one transcription 
needed only for background or sensitizing ma- ratio and three-to-one checking ratio would 
controls, : terial, and do not require systematic content appear to be a realistic average upon which to Baty 
trans analysis. Any research project which demands base time and budgetary estimates.1* This ob- 
detailed or intensive content analysis of the viously makes all but the smallest scale recorded 
interviews will almost certainly require the use — en project a costly undertaking, both in terms of . 
of typewritten manuscripts of the sound record- time and money. 
ings. Attempts to analyze even brief intensive Transcribing also leads to complications i inthe 
4 _ or nondirective interviews directly from the tape — process of analysis. If there are a large number 
- are subject to very great expenditures of time of interviews to transcribe and check, the time 
and frequent, frustrating playbacks to locate 3 required for the process will necessarily delay _ 
and compare relevant material. With a large — - the initiation of the analytic phase of the study. his 
number of tapes to analyze, the task of direct This time lag between completion of field work 
analysis becomes virtually impossible. Thus, in and the beginning of analysis may play havoc 
the absence of a proven system for analyzing with project deadlines, unless careful plans are’ 
directly from tapes, most research projects will made. Moreover, the increased quantity | of 
Require that the sound recording be transcribed. verbal productions in recorded interview s, as 
_ The tremendous cost of transcription is al contrasted with written ones, may considerably 


overlooked by persons who contemplate lengthen the time necessary for code building 
‘ 


ording. ; a j. the use of tape recorders in their research. In and coding. Apart from any question of finer — 
1c andltéid 4 terms of prevailing wage rates in'1952, it cost analytic distinctions that may have to be made, | 
«$14.50 per hour of tape for transcription, and there is the simple fact that there is much more 
re that ; $4.20 per hour of tape for checking—i.e., proof- material for the analyst to read. Not only does 


he the ing and correction of the typescript.!° Thus, in ‘the analyst have much r more material to — 
the NORC disaster study, the direct money cost 


for each hour of original recording (including The original tape recorded interviews aver 
% as about an hour and a half in length (the range sae 


being fifteen minutes to four hours). The transcripts a, 


averaged twenty-nine double-spaced typewritten 
cost of supplies used in the transcription and — pages per interview. = re ee 


checking operations (typing paper, carbon paper, 12 Other investigators have repo! reported ratios } 
ete.) or costs on the repair and maintenance of + ing between three to over seven hours, but most of Me gs 
the recording equipment. For budgetary these estimates are based upon interviews obtained 
poses, it would appear wise to estimate a mini- in the more favorable recording conditions of office or : 
mum total of about. ‘$25. 00 per one- hour tape _ interviewing. For example, Raimy reports a ratio as 
1 ‘analy, Of 3-5 hours for interviews obtained in a clinic. Se 
4 recorded interview to prepare it for final analy- % we 


only cost of tape, transcription, and checking) 


os over $22.00. This total did not include the 


over a Victor C. Raimy, “Functional Specifications for a o 
| prob Bee ‘sis. It should be noted that the above costs are Sound Recorder for the Psychological Clinic,” ae : 
irchase Bee in addition to the original cost of obtaining the American Psychologist, 3 (November, 1948), pp. 


Maccoby reported a range of 4-7 hours for each 

_ 10In deciding to transcribe, one almost neces- hour of recorded interview, and Bevis reported that —__ 
- sarily makes a commitment to some sort of check- it took an average of one hour to transcribe a four- 

ing operation. Even under optimum “conditions, minute interview with gas station attendants. See _ 
some interview material will be lost or distorted in Maccoby a and Maccoby, op. cit., and J. C. Bevis, — 


For further discussion this, see iewing with Tape Recorders,” Public Opin-— 


- -§13-518. For field-recorded interviews, Maccoby 
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s but i in the case of non-directive or ‘unstructured ward stride in developing greater precision of _ 
interviews, the free flowing nature of the inter- ‘interview data. The tape recorded interview, — 
i view makes it difficult to locate the data perti- however, is not in itself a panacea for every — 
nent to particular points of the analysis. The interviewing research project. Its use creates 
NORC experience clearly indicates that an in- additional problems and complications which are 
vestigator who intends to use recordings should often’ unanticipated. The | cost-time factor alone 
_ plan on a considerably increased budgetary al-— dictates that any researcher who contemplates — 
lotment for the analytic phase of the study be- ‘the use of tape recorders give careful considera- 
tion to the n need for ‘Tecorders i in relation to the 
It is clear that the tape recorder provides a problem under inv vestigation. The very _large 
- potentially valuable instrument for field research © 
in the social and psychological sciences. Tape 
recorded interviews offer many compelling ad- 


expenditure of time and money required for tape 


every phase the research operation—from 


vantages over written or memory reconstructed initial data collection to final analy sis—be c care- 
_ interviews. They enable the research worker to fully planned. Until proven and efficient sy stems ‘ 
overcome a number of basic methodological and — for analyzing directly from tape are developed, — 
technical problems in the gathering and proc- cost will remain the major bar barrier to the er 
essing of his data. They represent a great for- use of this 

Pete 


ve 


recorded research also makes it mandatory that 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STATUS degree of when status 
CONSISTENCY AND nage the vertical dimensions are controlled.” * This 


Editor: Ohio, a previous. to Lenski’s De-_ 
approach to the troit study, allows a partial retest of this hy- 
< of social stratification discards the idea that | ‘pothesis. The present analysis replicates Lenski’s — 
the ranking of individuals can best be procedures as far as 
bi in terms of their relative positions in a single slightly different political attitudes and measures _ 


_ vertical hierarchy. It employs, rather, a series not only some of the same, but also some — 
: por agesoete hierarchies. Thus, instead of con- ent status characteristics. This departure does 


sidering | that an individual has @ position in @ not interfere with testing the central hypothesis — 
hierarchy, it is thought to be a refinement to x and, indeed, makes possible broader generaliza- 


consider that he has a in each of several tions concerning status consistency 
The data for the present study were gathered ; 


4 inv estigation of how these various positions are : 


4 interrelated. _ This interrelationship o of statuses pretested schedule containing items relevant Con 


has as been labeled “status consistency,” “status to their social status and a series of questions 


congruency,” or “status crystallization,’ and attempting to measure certain politico-economic 
_ has been investigated by several students. In a : 


attitudes. Brief mention should be made of 
the operational definitions of the two major 
lization or status consistency a “non-vertical variables, social status and status consistency. = 
_ dimension of social status” and “sees” ‘it as  * Social Status. The statuses of the 300 respond- 
promising area of investigation. He posits that S ents were defined in terms of their relative ao 
regardless of social status per se, individuals — "position in four vertical hierarchies: (1) occupa- 
whose positions on the various hierarchies are tion, (2) education, (3) rental value of dwelling, — 
4 consistent will exhibit different attitudes and — and (4) dwelling area prestige. The first two . 
_ behavior than those whose positions are diver- named variables were likewise employed a 
or inconsistent. Specifically, Lenski’s hy- but instead of rental value of dwelling — 
pothesis reads: “Individuals characterized by and ¢ dwelling area” prestige, Lenski utilized a 
degree of "status crystallization differ sig- income and an ethnic hierarchy. 
‘nificantly in their political attitudes and be- at least, if status consistency is indeed related 
: = from individuals characterized by a high to political attitudes, the relationship should be _ 
* Revised version of paper read at the annual employed. 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, The education hierarchy, like Lenski’s, 
gust, 1955. = = = = simply in terms of the number of years of 
originally “forth. by x Weber. ‘see a dwelling was defined as the amount of monthly 
H. H. Gerth and C. W. Mills, From Maz Weber: Tent paid, or, in the case of home owners, ad 
1/120 of the sale value of the dwelling. 


Essays in Sociology, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946, pp. 180-195; and A. M. Henderson was measured 


Economic Organization, z 


versity Press, 1947, pp. 424-429. The status di- 


‘ recent article Lenski? calls this status crystal- 


ensions or variables utilized in the present study 
are not, of course, those suggested by Weber. ine For a more of this A 
_ 2Gerhard E. Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A and its findings see John F. Cuber and William F. _ 
Non-Vertical Dimension of Social Status,” Ameri- Fe Kenkel, Social Stratification in the United States, 


can Sociological Review, August, 1954), pp. York: Appleton-Century- Crofts, (1954, 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
by five sociologist-judges.> This wa s basically be distributed ins random sample in such a 
the same scale utilized by Lenski to obtain a manner that an obvious cutting point would ey 
of occupations, and employed a We therefore merely separated 


- tions not contained on the er eS to one another from those whose four 
Dwelling area prestige was judged by a modi- status scores were most incongruent on 
of from one to fourteen which purportedly re- The mean status scores of the two wtiiilitie | 
flected the prestige of a given area relative to of respondents were compared in an effort to 4 
all other areas in Columbus. eliminate the possibility that social status per se, 
_- Status Consistency. Having established nu- rather than status consistency, would account . 
merical definitions of the four status alee * for any attitude differences discovered. It was 
ae. istics, it was next necessary to determine how found that the mean occupation, the mean edu- q 
similar were the positions of individuals on the cation, rent, and dwelling area scores were sub- if 
_ several resulting hierarchies. Since each of the stantially the same for both the consistent and — 
_ four series employed a different number of _ inconsistent respondents. th Poe 
intervals, it was necessary to establish a com- 
mon-interval scale in order to compare the ranks Nigeis 
lowing Lenski’s procedure, the status scores The sclationship between consistency 
converted into percentiles and new scores, rang-— _and attitudes was determined by comparing the © 
between O and 100, were assigned. Thus, percentages of consistent status _ respondents 
_ four percentile-derived scores were assigned to. . who answered seven attitude questions in a 
- each respondent, representing his relative rank in 4 given direction with the percentages of respond-— o 
the four status hierarchies. The consistency of ents of inconsistent status. Questions were See 
these percentile-derived scores for each respond- i asked on: (1) Taft-Hartley law, (2) foreign a) 
_ ent was computed by taking the square root of — trade, (3) government care for the needy, (4) x 4 
_ the sum of the squared deviation from the mean — <4 during wartime, (5) price control, (6) 
r, of the four scores. The resulting value was 7 government ownership of aircraft factories, and 
labeled the “consistency score.” The higher the (7) strictness of labor laws. The specific ques- — 
consistency score, the more inconsistent were , tions were taken from Public Opinion Quarterly, 7 
the four ranks of the respondent; the four sepa- and most had been used in national studies. 
rate scores of more consistent respondents — Previous analysis of the Columbus data showed — 
clustered more nearly around the mean of the - that there was a relationship between social 
four scores and the resulting consistency score _ status itself and i the attitudes m measured by these 


-- _ The consistency scores of the 300 respondents — _ However, roughly the same proportion of the 
were then arrayed and the array | divided i in half. most status-consistent individuals responded to 
The 150 individuals with the highest “scores — the attitude questions in a given | direction as did 
"were considered the most inconsistent; the re- the least status-consistent respondents. For ex- 
maining 150 scores were labeled the most con- 40 per cent of consistent respondents 
sistent. This step represents a departure from answered that the Taift- Hartley law should be : 
| - Lenski’s procedure for, following the array of left unchanged, compared with 38 per cent of - 
~ the cases according to their consistency scores, Seti respondents; 71 «per cent of the 
Lenski reports that “something approximating consistent respondents would be in favor of 
natural breaking point” was discovered.? No government care of the needy as would 75 per 
ay break” was discovered in the cent of the inconsistent i individuals ; 45 ‘per cent 
‘present study, and there was no reason to as- of the consistent cases favored private over ; 
sume that the variable status consistency should government ownership of aircraft factories as 
sige 47 per cent of the inconsistent cases. The 


percentage differences between the consistent and 


The scale used in this study was 


3 i po Cecil C. North and Paul K. Hatt, Occupa- the inconsistent respondents on the remaining _ Wl 
tions Ranked According to Prestige Canpablished four questions were: strictness of labor laws, Bs 


manuscript) . 
ig appears in Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb, $< cent and 61 per cent; strikes, 7B per cent 


Sociological Analysis, New York: Harcourt Brace and 65 per cent; and, "with ‘respect to the last 


a more complete description this question, 55 per cent of both categories favored 
‘cedure see Cuber and Kenke, cit., PP. 150, restrictions on foreign trade. The con- 
op cit., 408. clusion seems that, basically, r 
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spondents classified inconsis- ished to limit trade while 53 per cent 
tent do not differ with regard to the attitudes of educational non-deviants responded simi- — 
measured by these seven questions. arly; and 47 per cent of educational deviants, — 
a as compared with 45 per cent of non-deviants 3 
Lenski who discovered that the most wished ‘see aircraft factories remain under 

_ sistent cases differed from the least consistent private control. Not all. of the differences of 

ones with regard to attitudes toward = percentages between the responses to the seven — 

_ ment health insurance, price control, and gen- i attitude questions by the four types of deviants 
eral extension — of governmental powers. 8 It were as close as those cited, but none were sig- _ 
= be inaccurate to assume that the two nificant at the .05 level. This would seem to 

_ studies have measured exactly the same atti- indicate that we cannot reject the hypothesis — 

y tudes. Even in the case of attitude toward price fs that the various types of inconsistent-status _ 

control, about which both groups of respondents individuals do not differ with respect to certain ie 
ie were questioned, different questions were utilized. of their politico-economic beliefs from similar 

4 Nevertheless, it would seem that if the variable types of consistent respondents. 

2 called status consistency is at all significant with There are various possible explanations for 

regard to politico-economic attitudes, we should the discrepancy between the findings of the 

expect to discover a relationship between it and present study that status consistency does — 
7 any number of specific attitude questions. i, ae seem to be related to politico-economic attitudes — 
oo. _ Further analyses were conducted in an effort and those of a previous study that discovered a =) 
a to discover whether or not there was a relation- relationship between the variables in question. — 
_ ship between certain types of status agra | In the first place, it is possible that the attitudes — 
and - politico- economic attitudes. To this end, " measured in the two studies are not nearly so 


four arrays ° were formed according to the mag: similar as they first appear. It is possible that ey 
nitude of the deviation of each specific status s status consistency is related to some politico- — 
score from the mean of the four status scores. economic attitudes and not to others and that 
The 150 _ respondents whose rank on a given somehow the one study managed to test those © 


status hierarchy deviated most from the mean - that were related and the other study those that 


with respect to this measure while the 1 questions regarding the of the 
150 cases were labeled “non-deviant” in this variable status consistency. 


‘and pmerally inconsistent cases we “have the ethnic factor was not utilized while it was 
_ “deviants” and “non- deviants” with respect to one of the four | Status variables used by Lenski. 
their ranks on the occupation, education, rent, It is possible, therefore, that the use and non-use 
veh and dwelling-area prestige hierarchies. It was of this variable could account for, in part, the 
then possible to compare the attitude responses difference between the findings of the two 
‘4 of each of the four types of deviants with those studies. Lenski’ s data suggest that the ethnic 
the four types of non- devients, factor is indeed a strong one ® and, of course, 
_-_It was discovered that the “deviants,” 
whose one status score was most “out of line” a ground would be related to politico-economic 
with the mean “of their scores, did not differ attitudes. and behavior. Lenski’s more general — 
significantly ins attitudes from the “non- tentative conclusion, however, based on analysis 
deviants.” A few examples will show how small Of various combinations of specific status 
the differences between many of the per- variables, holds that political liberalism is asso- 
centages. Seventy-three per cent of the occupa- ; ciated with inconsistency in status regardless of 
_ tional deviants expressed a willingness for the the specific relationship of the status variables.1° 
zm government to provide care for the needy as ‘The difference between the two studies in their a 
did 73 per cent of the occupational non-deviants a use and non-use of the ethnic factor cannot be 
" ¢ n per cent of the occupational deviants would ignored. From the data presented by Lenski, 


; a permit wartime strikes as would 26 per cent : it would appear that neither could it 


= score differed most from their mean findings of the two studies. 
status score, 49 per cent were in favor of gov- ‘The methodological differences | regarding the 
ernment ownership of aircraft plants while this division of the status consistency score array 
was _made by 44 per cent of the non- possibly may account for the in the 


the non-deviants. _ Of those whose neighborhood - account for all of the discrepancy between ‘= 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV L REVIEW 
io When such scores were arranged from tern n of fading: thereby 1 raising a a chain of ~ 
high to low, Lenski discovered a “natural break” - tions, the answering of which may ultimately _ 
and considered those cases that fell on one side 
of the break as consistent and those that fell on nificance of inconsistencies of status. 

the other as inconsistent. Since no such natural .. designing his study, Kenkel seems to have - 
break was discovered in the present study, the assumed that amy combination of “status 
half of the responderts * with the highest scores Vv variables when put together to form a measure 


considered the most inconsistent, the half of status ‘consistency, or crystallization 


> with the lowest, the most consistent. The con- yield the same results. This assumption ti 
cept of “natural break” has always been a bit have seemed implicit in my original paper. This 
difficult to define How large a was not intended then, and Kenkel’s findings 
break in the series is “large enough?” And when _ make such an assumption seem even less war- 
the use of a natural break is of procedural im- ranted now. The four variables with which -., 


_ portance, what does one do if he discovers no worked were selected because they seemed to Vea ~2 


such break or too many breaks of similar size? be the four most basic components of status in _ 
q Unless there is reason to assume that satis contemporary Am American life. Rental value of 
consistency is distributed bimodally or in some — property and prestige value of neighborhood 
P _ other manner which will always allow an obvious seem to be of lesser importance, and thus on 
cutting point, it would seem that a sound opera- @ priort grounds one might not expect status — 
4 tional designation of status consistency and in- inconsistencies involving these variables to have — 
consistency should rest on something other than consequences of the same magnitude as incon- 
f the concept “natural break.” In ‘short, if the _ sistencies involving more basic variables. bis | 
a discrepancy in the findings of the two studies is a. Kenkel’s findings seem to me to point up the a4 


due only to the use and non-use of a natural need for ‘ ‘pulling apart” measures of general 


break in the array of consistency scores, we - status consistency to see what specifically makes 
5 would have reason to question the significance of them “tick.” ? In other words, in the future it 
status consistency. It would not appear to be would seem desirable increasingly to focus re- 
a strong factor as far as its effect on certain search on the consequences of particular patterns 
attitudes and beliefs is concerned. status inconsistency (e.g., the consequences 
“y uk would be possible, of course, to suggest £ excellent education combined with limited an 
- still other conditions that may in part account — ) income in a dead end job), rather than upon the ~ 
for the discrepancy between the findings of the as” 
oe .-- studies. But it would seem best, at this 
- point, simply to conclude that the findings of be second assumption which Kenkel has mo . 
wa two studies are in basic disagreement. The - is that it makes no difference where an array of 
present study discovered no relationship between respondents ranked by degree of status con- — 
status consistency and certain politico-economic— sistency is divided. Failing to find any “natural a 
attitudes; Lenski’s study discovered a relation- break” in the data, he arbitrarily divided his 
‘between. status consistency and both array into halves. In a study intended to be a 
political attitudes and voting behavior. In view replication, this seems an unfortunate choice, 
this basic discrepancy, let us close with since in the. original study ‘the comparison was 


_ plea for further retests of the relationship. ss deliberately made between roughly the most 
crystallized three-quarters of the sample and the 


crystallized one-quarter. This comparison 

_ was made because there appeared to be no sig- — 

a nificant trends in the degree of liberalism evi- 
MMENT oN KENKEL'S dent in the top three However, be- 


4 ‘To the Editor: In addition the question might as to 
> why both of these variables were employed, since 
_ undoubtedly they are closely related to one an- oa 
other. Marked inconsistencies between these two 


lia Kenkel’s original goal was a repli- 
of my earlier study, | as his paper indi- 

cates the end result was only a general approxi- variables would not normally seem possible, 
mation. In several fundamental respects his yet as noted below in these comments, the original 
design departs from my original design. Oddly was concerned only with marked incon- Py 


enough, however, it may be that the real value sistencies, 
2 The importance of this step was first 


of this study derives from this \ very failure to — - my attention by Professor Duncan. = 
achieve replication. His innovations in analysis: has been underway for some 
odology have apparently led to a divergent pat- 
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for some 


ginning about quartile, 
relationship became evident which became more 7 only exception to this pattern was the question : 
- a pronounced the nearer one approached the in- on price controls, which interestingly enough 
consistent extreme.* In short, the evidence ob- also produced an unusual pattern of responses _ 
_ served in the original study indicated that liberal in my earlier study, suggesting that it may be ra 
- tendencies seem to result only from marked or tapping a somewhat different constellation of 
pronounced incousistencies of status. values than the other questions. 
If in my earlier study the third quartile had _ Even more interesting mio Keakel’ s data o 
been combined with the fourth, instead of the the effect of each of the specific types of orient % 
a gy and second, the margin of difference be- deviance on attitudes. On these same five ques- _ 
tween the liberalism of my two ‘cyuteliiention tens, twenty comparisons are possible between 
a would have been reduced by nearly ; persons whose status is a little more deviant - 
a little less deviant with respect to each of his 


very well have had similar consequences.® our variables. Of ‘the _ twenty possible com- 


Finally, one might also wish that Kenkel had parison’ “fourteen (70° per cent) the 
ze controlled for the status differences between his _ deviants as more liberal than their consistent © 

: 2 _ two consistency categories, as was done in the counterparts. If one omits the question on price — 
original study, instead of relying on the 


' controls, more than 80 per cent of the com- 

that the meau status scores of the two were parisons yield results consistent with the original im 

“substantially the same.” At the least it would hypothesis, 

have been helpful to report whether the uncon- Such fir findings as ; these suggest that a compl 

trolled differences biased his findings for for or Tejection- of the hypothesis linking status in- 

against the hypothesis being tested. consistency with political liberalism may be both 
Because of these several important differ- unwise and unwarranted. One might lose a baby — 
“ences in research design between Kenkel’s with the bath. As noted earlier, what now seems 
“retest” and the original test, one should called for is a systematic ‘examination of 


social consequences of each of the various pat- 
‘But what he does not make clear to the aerate ( ee ‘ 
is that there are also noteworthy E. Lense 
similarities—similarities which are all the more University of 
‘noteworthy in the light of the limited degree of 


t replication achieved in the study design. = 
TRANSIT’ TION RE- 


Perhaps the most striking of the similarities 4 
that while he did not find statistically sig- 
nificant differences between his two consistency To the Editor: 
categories, nevertheless the direction of the dif- “their “recent article on demographic 
- ferences found was generally the same as in my il ; 
transition, [American Sociological Review, 20 
7 study, at least in the case of those five ques (October, 1955), pp. 523-827] 
tions which provide a satisfactory test of my K PP VaR NOE 
B original hypothesis.* On four of these five ques- aron take rather serious issue with a study of | 
tions, his respondents in the inconsistent cate- ‘tYPes of population balance conducted by the — 
_ gory, as he defined it, took a more liberal stand ate Paul Hatt, Nellie Louise Farr, and myself a 2 
My break” to 1955), pp. 14-21]. It is to the misfortune of us 
scribe this pattern of relationships may have been , all that the issues they raise cannot be addressed ae 
author. However, a number of an 
_ In fact, I would expect that by using less basic 7: misconceptions concerning the study have been = 
_ status variables, such evidence of a liberal tendency © presented. I feel some attempt dioullt be made 


as exists in Kenkel’s data may be limited to the ar haa 
least crystallized 10 to 15 per cent of respondents. correct them. 


©The relevance of the question concerning re- — Int their ‘rejoinder, the authors raise four 
= strictions on foreign trade seems obscure to me if major | points (p. 527). The first of these states, 
sad one is seeking to determine the attitudes of people “The Q-technique cannot produce meaningful > 


at toward change in their own society. The question 
as to whether people believe present labor laws _ factors from the the limited limited data they employ, and 
to be too strict seems not too satisfactory either, 
ie since it is open to conflicting interpretations — This observation and those in the next para- _ 7 
a ing upon whether or not respondents understand on are based in part on data not reported in 
‘ -_ question to mean strictness toward labor or o!. article, but which Professor Kenkel kindly made ~ 
vailable to me on request. 
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bs 
classification of countries is ventional definitions usage of the theory’s 


therefore not verified.” ‘The basis for this ob- three categories of population balance. The use 
: jection is a ‘consideration of the methods used of the ranking procedure was to establish : 
in deriving the inter correlations among the benchmarks for high, medium, and low levels 
, vag: tard countries in our sample. Basically, of the several indices, relative to the distribu- 
this involved setting up twenty-seven “proto- — tion of index values among our sample of coun- , 
_ types” of balances between fertility, mortality, I = Assuming that at one point in time, any | 


; and modernisation. Three levels of each variable country had a balance of high fertility, high mor- 4 
7 — used (high, medium, and low) so that types: tality, and low modernization, a gross departure — 
= as high fertility, high mortality, medium now, from the categories — provided by the 
modernization, and low fertility, medium mor- - theory, even on an absolute scale, would 
tality, high modernization, etc., were derived. strongly suggest some violation of the postu- 
The countries were intercor related on the basis “lated sequence within coun tries. This bears di- — i 
of their ; similarity | to each of these tw enty-seven rectly on the authors’ third point. ee hes : 
prototypes. Similarity to each type was deter- Van Nort and Karon maintain, “A theory of 
mined by a rank difference method involving a Brenan rates of change cannot be tested _ 
total of six indices (two measures of each major from status variables; measures of change over 
variable). The authors maintain that since the some specified time are required.” As a general 
seore _ each prototype depends ultimately methodological proposition this statement is 
2 i" upon the values for the six indices, these scores false. ‘From any such theory it should be pos- _ 
are not independent and all the intercorrelations sible to deduce the possible types of interrela- a 
are based | on no more than "six observations. tionships | among the relevant variables at any — 
7 hey state that “. . . Q-technique is properly point in time. The discovery, in cross-sectional _ 
4 applied only if there is a relatively large num- analysis, of interrelationships unaccounted for 
ber of tests being correlated just as ordinary * by the theory is sufficient for purposes of — 
‘s factor analysis, or R-technique, requires a large refutation. (It might be pointed out that the 
; - number of subjects’ ’ and point out that for six lack of such discovery is not sufficient for pur- — 
i De. observations, a correlation would have to be .81 ; poses of verification.) Both papers seem to 
> to be significantly different from zero at the 5 agree that transition theory does not account 


per cent level of confidence. From these con- for population balances among some countries 


co 


_ siderations, the authors conclude, “Under whose level of modernization would indicate a 


conditions outlined, much of the variance in the classification of “incipient ¢ decline.” The con- | 
x 4 matrix can be attributed to chance. . . ' temporary United States affords an excellent rs 
_ Tam not at all certain that the twenty-seven example. There is more reluctance on their part 
_ types do not, at least in one sense, constitute 7 to accept any breakdown of the cnet. 
‘independent tests. However, even if this point b: category, in spite of important differences re- 
is denied, the authors’ conclusions regarding the vealed in our analysis. Table 4 on p. 19 of our 
status of the matrix are open to question. Within 1 article shows the countries grouped by factor fy 
the field of tests and measurement, it is de- type, along with th e values for each index. ~ 
to have a senior (or table makes it clear that 


. 


variance of sort or another. . — 
in our study the intercorrelations are derived _ Finally, the authors hold, “A test of the re- 
_ from six indices which, although subject to re- — lationship of two arbitrarily selected measures _ 
porting error, are parameter values. The cor- of ‘modernization’ to mortality and fertility, ot 
he relation between the balances of any two coun- although valuable, cannot be correctly repre- — 
: tries | is essentially a true correlation for the = as a test (and substantial refutation) of _ 
times specified. The use of the ranking pro- current formulations of the transition theory.” | 
: ~ cedure and types makes it possible to interpret One must certainly agree that arbitrary pe ll 
the factors directly in terms: te e theory tion of indices does not insure validity. — 
under question. on. should be pointed « out “that such selec- 
_ The authors’ i polit sil “Ranking. _ tion in no way leads necessarily to invalid con- 
= in terms of relative positions on clusions. At the level of theoretical dev 
separate scales of mortality and fertility pre- with which we are dealing, such operational — 
cludes adequate ; analysis of crucial lead-lag definitions rest on “face validity.” We defined 
__lationships within countries.” ” This } point is well | modernization as the e joint process of industriali- 
taken. However, we interpret the theory as zation and urbanization. Industrialization was 
having inter- as well as intra- national implica- measured by the proportion | of gainfully em- — 
tions. This seems in the light of male on 
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COMMUNICATIONS . AND OPINION 
‘ture; ; urbanization by the proportion of the _ Hatt, Farr and Weinstein seem to mean that » a 
population living in cities of 20,000 and ‘over. “combination,” which is a set of three numbers, 
establish We certainly do no violence to convention. also a set these 
num ers, to obtain a ifference score y sud- 


with examples of similar usage. three differences a positive sign, and sum-— 


“s ___ However, the authors seem dissatisfied with ming the three differences. Each of the twenty- _ 
this treatment of modernization. Still, as stated seven “combinations” was used in ‘conjunction ‘a Last 
_ by its principal expositors, the primary inde- with each of the eight “replications,” yielding 216 __ 
eparture pendent variables oi transition theory are eco- scores for each country. (p. 524), 
by the nomic and technological in nature. Associated wi Two hundred and sixteen observations for each 
with economic and technological change are should satisfy anyone as being a relatively 
= 8 P P _ “combinations” represent only twenty-seven sets 


es system, changes in the status system and family 


+ of constants from which each of the eight “repli- 
_ structure, which should bring about a imited 


cations” have been subtracted to obtain 216 — 


number of characteristic types of population the eight “replications” are themselves 
balance. sets of the six original measures taken three 


We ov Unfortunately, this is not always the case. a time. (p. 525. 

general Similar levels of fertility, for example, may be Dr. Weinstein declares that he he at all 

nent is = | sz found in countries with laters high and relatively certain that the twenty-seven types do not, at : # 

be low levels of technology and economic develop- least in one sense, constitute independent tests.” 

iterrela- = ment. Evidently, a good proportion of the But it is not the independence of the twenty-— = 
variance in population balances remains uneX- seven sets of constants which tg at issue, but 

On this point, we are damned by agree- independence of (a) the 216 scores "cor: 


ment. The authors state, “although the prob- - related, and (b) the six original measures from 


of is complex and difficult, the indices which which they are derived. We must re-emphasize 
hat the . —-- require for a careful test of the theory are - that neither of these is in fact independent in a 
for pur- i ; those of underlying social change which impinge the sense which factor analysis requires. This is ioe 
eem to directly on motivation.” These indices imply not perhaps not surprising, for the problem of ex- 
account test, but an an extensive perimental dependence is one of the most 
ountries quent pitfalls of factor analysis. (See 
dicate a the authors are ‘correct, transition theory is in Thurstone, Multiple Factor Analysis, Chicago: 


the unfortunate state of having its independent University of Chicago Press, 1947, p. 441.) But, 

xcellent variables unspecified. = Weinstein continues, “even if this point 

eir at Child B [experimental independence] is denied, . . . the 

jitional” Division, Children’s Bureau — intercorrelations are derived from six indices 


which, although subject to reporting error, are 


4 sith a 
ar tht 
s“ some time before the ublication of “Types seems to mean thet we are to 


Population Balance” makes joint comment by observations as constituting the relevant uni- 
- authors impossible. We are pleased that Dr. verse rather than a sample from it. This would _ 


yeasures- a einstein has offered his views on some of the indubitably dispose of the problem of sampling 
entity, — a s questions discussed in our recent paper, for the error, but such a solution implies the abandon-— 
a _ pea _ importance of the central problem of the Hatt- ment on Dr. Weinstein’ s part of any intention — 
ion) of -Farr-Weinstein paper combined with the relative 


_ novelty of the Q-technique as applied to demo- 4 
graphic ‘Fesearch may justify some further for or for his 
cussion. Dr. Weinstein’s rejoinder deals with countries at any other instant in time. Under 
a ~ of our principal lines of objection to the these circumstances it is difficult to regard his ay 
Hatt-Farr-Weinstein research. conclusions as a serious threat to the transition 
=< We find it difficult to interpret the precise theory. We very much doubt that this is Dr. a : 
import of Dr. Weinstein’s comments on the Weinstein’s intent. 
— point in our summary. We assume, in the ab- _ However, in the event that Dr. bial hi 


sence of correction, that our original statement $ wal be willing to pay this price, we may then 


on was of the procedure which we believed Hatt, Farr ask what is the 
lly em- Weinstein to have followed is accurate. In 


agricul- paper we said: 
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to which he alludes, but 1 _ fluctuation of : seem to claim the disproof of a prediction which a 


the variables combined with experimental de- they have not tested at all. 
ill pendence within the six original measures would | ae ‘Weinstein refers to Table 4 of the Hatt 
continue to vitiate his conclusions. Farr-Weinstein paper, contending that “inspec 

_-Dr. Weinstein finds | our second point well tion of this table makes it clear that these diff 

- taken, viz. that ‘ ‘ranking: countries in terms of ences cannot be sloughed off as ‘error variance 
relative positions on separate scales of mortality 4 of one sort or another... .’”” By this Dr. Wein- OE " 

_ and fertility precludes adequate analysis of cru- ye stein may be suggesting (1) that the Q-tech- i a 

oY cial lead-lag relationships within countries,” but nique factor analysis the results of which are a 
7 “Aa? adds that he interprets “the theory as having ae in Table 4 demonstrates factor dif- is 
inter- as well as intra-national implications.” ferences among more than three types of coun- 
4 [Italics his.] However, reducing the data to - tries (precisely the point at issue), or (2) that a 


rank order precludes both types of comparison, inspection of the values for the six origina 
f for, as we originally stated , “any hypothesis ‘ measures reveals more than three types of coun- 
about the point at which steep declines in vital tries, which would seem to be a conclusion un- © 
. rates occur cannot be tested from ranked data Xs connected with the factorial research od 
since any two monotonic functions of modern- by the Hatt-Farr-Weinstein paper. Neither of — 
Us ization would yield identical rankings irrespec- — _ these possible lines of argument contravenes our sun’ 
tive of the location of rapid declines in the two conclusion that “their sevenfold cla: fication of 
curves. All that the theory, as stated by Hatt, countries is . . . not verified” because they em- 
Farr and Weinstein, can predict about the ranks = ploy a procedure which “cannot produce mean- 
is that there should be a negative ingfl factors, for “when more than one factor 
_ between modernization and vital rates.” (p. 525.) 


Dr. Weinstein further points out that “a gross the data given whether preset 


departure now, from the categories provided anything more than error 
by the theory, even on an absolute scale, would — _ Dr. Weinstein’s case is stronger in aad bie Pi 

strongly suggest some violation of the postulated the question of the validity of the measures, al- _ 
sequence within countries.” [Italics his.] We, though even if he could establish this 


_ however, criticised the Hatt-Farr-Weinstein pro- conclusively, it would not serve to rescue the 
cedure for the use of “relative positions on Hiatt-Farr-Weinstein conclusions from the in- 
"separate scales.” We would therefore amend adequacies of the factor analysis on which they 
Weinstein’s statement from” “even on dependent. His case is stronger because 
absolute scale” to “only on an 1 absolute scale” theory in which the independent variables are, 
a separate scales of mortality and cued a we ‘earlier pointed out, only loosely specified 
leaves room for variant interpretations. As 
As In regard to. our third summary point, | ‘a _ suggested, there “may be grounds for sympathy 
‘Weinstein states that “the discovery, in ong _ with the problem faced by Hatt, Farr and Wein- aa 
sectional analysis, "of interrelationships unac- stein in finding suitable measures of moderniza- 
counted for by the theory is sufficient for pur-— to test the theory. ” (p. 526.) However, 
_ poses of refutation.” We believe that Dr. Wein- ‘ts hardly fair for them to adopt a ‘simplistic 
? stein is in error. It is impossible to derive from interpretation explicitly rejected by the theory’s — 
a theory of comparative rates of change any principal expositors. Our paper quoted passages i 
consequences with respect to a single static; in which interpretations of the sort they employ 
cross-sectional analysis; we require a minimum pon explicitly “rejected ‘as entirely inadequate, 
on the category that the theory has conventionally been inter- 
reted a as implying one-to-one correspondence 
sometimes labeled “incipient decline” appear to : P P ee yp 
is misunderstanding. We ‘stated: industrialization and urbanization on 
“Finally, it should be noted that the transition the one hand and vital rates on the other. The , 
theory, as stated and tested by Hatt, Farr and i extensive references in the literature to the case 
Weinstein, involves no prediction about the S of Treland are, by themselves, ‘Sufficient t to ‘Te- 
; Ce future of countries in the third and _fute such a contention, and indeed a major por- 
Bae, last category. me (p. 527) [Italics in the 3 tion of the literature on demographic transition at 
original.) agreement between the two has been concerned with the attempted identifi- Pi 
papers would seem to rest on a common under- cation of the underlying | ‘social changes which 
” standing of what i is implied by Hatt, ‘Farr re and _ impinge directly on motivation. If none can be i 


att, Farr and Weinstein n go further, and become discredited. 


| 
il 
— 
— 


— 
Hatt attempt to give more rigorous meaning gested in our earlier but serve 


the transition theory. However, we must re- ie neither to establish the Hatt-Farr-Weinstein— 
affirm very serious doubts about each of a series" sevenfold classification of countries nor, in our 
of links in the chain of evidence which leads opinion, to provide us with new "information : 
to the Hatt-Farr-Weinstein conclusions. If we ait about the shortcomings ; of the transition theory. 
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ond 1955 for the stocks, 
Council comments, the Statement of Cash Receipts and 
‘The American. Sociological Society Disbursements (Exhibit A) presents fairly the 
New York, New York Society for the fiscal year ended November 30, 
on accordance with Saaniiltiii, we have ex- | We wish to express our appreciation of the 
amined the financial records of the American CUrtesies extended to us by the Executive | 
7 Sociological Society for the fiscal year ‘ended | Officer and her assistants during the course of 
November 30, 1998. We submit herewith the our examination. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Statement a and ded 68 William Street 
bursements for the fiscal ended 


The e accounting system of the Society i is lim- E OFFICE ax 
‘ited to a cash receipts and disbursements basis, 


transactions. 1 summarizes the “expenditures for the 
The Cash Balances as at t November 30, 1955 past year, comparing with the authorized 
were directly to us the 


a and any liabilities of the Society as at 1: ee or special funds. This statement adjusts a “os 
November 30, 1955, have been omitted. The the cash figures as shown by the audit in order 
only cash receipts confirmed by reference to to fit the current year more exactly. Income 
‘outside ‘sources were dividends on stocks and expenditures this year by more than 
- bank interest income. We made tests to ascer-— $5, 000, largely as a result of i increases from dues" 
that membership dues, Review subscrip- income, from sales of back issues of the 
tions and sales, Review advertising and other view, and from the unexpectedly large registra- tk: 
_ types of receipts were properly entered in the tion. at the Washington meetings. = il 
cash receipts journal, and that all such receipts Table 2 shows the budget which has been q 
were properly deposited in the banks. In addi- authorized by the Council for the fiscal year 
tion, we made an examination of the paid in- 1986. This budget provides for a considerably a 


voices and payroll and compared them publication program, 


entries in the cash disbursements journal. _ _ new quarterly journal Sociometry, a revised In- 


hand as at November 30, 1955, which were pur- bers, and an increase in pages allotted to the — 
chased subsequent to November 30, 1948, are Review. . This budget contemplates the use of 
‘stated at cost, whereas the values" show n for 500 from ‘Society r reserves. It will be 


f aa The book values shown for the securities | 4 dex to the Review, a revised Directory of Mem- 


ports; adjustments being made thereto to Respectfully submitted, 
capital changes. The November 30, Matrmpa Ritey 


market values represent the published redemp- Executive Officer 


at values obtained from: previous Auditors’ ear. 
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oF Recerers For THE “Fiscat YEAR 


= 

$37,530.89 


America Sociological Re Revi : 
Printing and Mailing Costs 
—Office 
Expense 
_ Miscellaneous F Expense 


Sociometry: 


Subscriptions 
Clerical Salaries—Editorial 

Editor’s Expense 
Miscellaneous Exp 

| $1760.40 $ 60. 

Payments to Publishers i. 


16 157. a 


‘Pay ments for listings 
Clerical Salaries 


— 
— 
mber 1, —_ 
— 
adjusts — 


EXHIBIT 


he 
STATEMENT: or CasH 


DISBURSEMENTS 


For THE FIscaL Year 


Russell Russel Sage Bulletins: 

Clerical Salaries 


Miscellaneous we 
Nominating—Miscellaneous Expenses _ 
Research—Mailing Census 

—Report—Clerical Salaries 
—Miscellaneous Expenses 
a Other Committees—Travel 


—Miscellaneous Ex ense 


a : 


— 2,434. 85 


2,212. 00 


meClerical Salaries 
Program—Adve ertising —_ 

—Printing and Mailing» 

Exhibits 


Part-time Salaries and Expenses 


- 
Luncheons and Reception 
hands and Mailing 


147.50 00 


afi 
4 


Printing, Mailing and Other 
Notices, Files, etc. 

Purchase of Office Equi 
Rent 


Office M: aintenance Expenses 
the 


$11,949. 940. 


AND 


Miscell 
Dividends 
Savings Account Interest 


Dues to Other Societies— ISA and nd ACLS 


Recording and Index Sales 
BulletinSales 


_Tnsurance—Surey Bond 


Subscriptions to Other Journals for 
> 


134.85) 


Torat OTHER ITEMS 
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General Funds: 


2. 


Includes Membership due 


Allocated portion of office salaries and 


re 


$1,304. 
de 


we 
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00 


$64, 168. oad 
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$4,985.52 


$30,446.20 


the calendar year 1956 of $10, 054.00. J 


nses paid. 
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INVENTORY OF SECURITIES EXAMINED nd 


a 
United States Series 
3/1/66 1954 


Capital 1943 
Capital 1940 
United States Steel Corporation 7% Cum. 


2 seh we 


29 


‘Exscurive Orricen’s STATEMENT FOR THE FIscAL YEAR 


‘Total 


Dues Funds Ads, etc. 


" 


Employment Bulletin 1,000 

i Index & Directory 2 
Research Census & 
Current Sociology — 
Russell Sage 


IL 3,265 —15) 


allocated) 


‘Torat Income 


200 


he: or Number Market 
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Index 
Research Census 
Russell Sage 
Bulletins 
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JEWS AND | ANNOUNC EM ENTS 


ant factors. Social scientists are invited to 
mit short preliminary statements including: (a) the 
The. Review records with regret the death they te 
ypotheses involve e criteria of college success a 
Of. Lowell E. of Naperville, Illinois, geen onl 
to be followed, (b) an estimate of the cost of pre- 
‘lee oe. North | Central College. He paring a detailed research proposal in this area, 
formerly taught at Indiana Central College (c) an estimate of the total cost of the study that : 
and at St. Olaf College . Professor Maechtle _ would be proposed, and (d) a statement concern- — * 
ing the research personnel and facilities that would __ 
be available for such a study and the schedule that a es 
be observed. Research is desired which will 
result in instruments predictive of college success as 
Sturso lectual criteria, these instruments being suitable for 
of a prize of four million Italian lire for a mono- — 
Sociology in the First Half of the Twentieth Cen- tricted hical ti pacts in 
tury.” “The award commision was composed of  Testricted geographical or educationa environment 
Capograsd, but should aim at final results which are broadly 
Felice a, The rize eneralizable both with respect to high school stu- 
_ Ciasca, G. Ugo Papi, and ows pee Prize dent bodies and institutions of higher education in 
_ goes to a work entitled a mgr _ the United States. Address all correspondence to 
by Joshua A. Fishman, College Entrance Examination 
Rodriguez of the University of Madrid, Board, Street, 
honorable mention was given to Livio Livi of 
the University for his ‘essay, “Hoc National Association of Social Workers. Tt 
Research Section is interested in developing a 
liaison with the American Sociological Society. 
Ernest Greenwood of the University of ctr 
Berkeley, was appointed as liaison by Section 
with the approval of Herbert CS oT 
_ Murray G. Ross of the University of Toronto 
is ‘responsible for organizing the meetings for the 
0, Section on Sociology and Social Welfare at the 


= Domestic and foreign gn subscription will be $7.50, eanael ti f the oe 0 
a special student subscription of $4.00. All = be 


Quarterly, a new 
Journal devoted to advancing basic understanding 
of administrative processes, will appear in June, 
1956, Results of empirical investigation and theo- 

retical analysis from all pertinent disciplines will . 


correspondence should be addressed to Administra» — 


tive Science Quarterly, Graduate School of National Research” Council, The newly 
Public Administration, University, formed Committee on Primary Records of the 
— De} nounces its sponsorship of a publication series on 
American Association on Menta Microcards, of personality materials collected in 
ie is Robert C. Myers has assumed a newly created post non-Western societies. The series will be entitled | 


i as executive director of a three-year project on — “Publications of Primary Records in Culture and ea ; 

Technical Planning in Personality.” Its chief purpose is to make available 

financing of this project to research workers materials from over 70 so- 
i" grant of $230,000 from the Nationa cieties. The first volume of the series is planned for ~ 


Mental Health. Headquarters are ae perietaisinn May publication. It will include the materials SS = 


bus: about 25 workers and will have approximately 4,000 
American Association for Public ¢ Opinion pages of data. The cost will be about one cent a 


Research. The annual conference was held May page. Inquiries concerning the series should be sent a - 
24-27 at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. Harry to the Editor, Bert Kaplan, Department of Psy- 
Alpert the Presidential address. why chology, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
‘ to The Microcard Box 2145, Madi- 
The The College Entrance Board son 5, Wisconsin. 
‘i of college success, encompassing research on UNESCO. Anthony P. Campanella is working 


r in ial 
social, attitudinal, personality, situational or other with a Sc Soc 
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Science at the University of San Carlos 


2 
3 and Associate Rural Sociologist. He has recently — 


Charles Cumberland, formerly of Uni 


4 
4 
| 
4 


ac as Guatemala City. He is serving under a new 


_ UNESCO program. ins 


rr University of Bridgeport. Joseph S. Roucek, 
_ Chairman and Professor of the Departments of — 
Sociology and Political Science, is spending his — 


of 


sin, 2 and Jay W. Artis, of Vanderbilt University, 


Bi will join the staff of the Department of —— 


and Anthropology in July. | 
Julian Samora has been appointed 
Professor of and Anthropology, effective 


Citizen: Problems sponsored by 
Sociological Forum under the direction of Nicholas _ 
J. Caggiano. The principal address was given by 


the Milbank Memorial Fund to’ “investigate ‘the aX. Tibbitts of the Department of Health, Edu- 


sources of the post-war rise in - fertility among» 
recent college graduates. Gutman will spend part 
of the summer of 1956 doing research on English 


and Welfare. 


influences in the development of American vital was visiting professor of Sociology — 


“aa University of Kansas. E. Gordon Ericksen re- 


; turned in January from a seventeen month leave 
of absence with the International Cooperation Ad- — 
ministration and Caribbean Commission as Com- ~ 

munity Development and Housing Consultant. 

Kaw Basin Project, an interdisciplinary re- 
= program supported by Resources of the 

Future, Inc., has conducted a seminar and is com- 
pleting a pilot study on water resources under the 

a direction of Charles Colby, Visiting Professor of | 

: Geography. Those in the Department taking part 


are Charles K. E. Ge Gordon 
D. Clark 


in - Roeseler has taken a position as Associate Planner 
with Segoe and Associates, Cincinnati. 


the Juvenile Court of Jackson County, Missouri, 
has been appointed in sociology. 


University o of Thomas R. Ford 
been appointed Associate Professor of Sociology — ‘ 


a been Chief, Airman Manpower = Erich Rosenthal was the recipient of a Faculty a 


search and Development Command. Earlier he was _ 
the staff at the University of Alabama. __ 
are Robert E. Galloway, formerly of the Depart- 7 
Rural Sociology is now in Amman, 2 


of 
Transjordan, serving as community development 


a Rural Sociology Department staff to accept a posi- 


specialist | in the United State Point- Four Mission. © . 
John R. Christiansen has resigned from 
tion with United States Department of Agriculture. ;; 

He is stationed at the University, however, and — 

is working on cooperative research with the 

é James S. Brown, Associate Professor of Rural 

Sd Sociology and Associate Rural Sociologist, has re- 

turned to duty after 17 months abroad. He held a 


epartment of Sociology, Univ ersity of 
on Mexico, will teach in the summer session. 


during the 


Wendell Bell will spend the in Jamaica 


gathering data on the social mobility and family — 


life of ethnic elites under a grant from the — 


ate 


Robert F. Winch, who has a Guggenheim 1 Fa 


— spent the spring quarter in Europe. _ 


University of Oklahoma. The United States 


_ Public Health Service has commissioned the Insti- 


tute of Community Development to make a study 


of the socio-economic and health conditions of all ae 
_ Indian tribes in Oklahoma. Leonard Logan, Director -- 
of the Institute, and Reed M. Powell are engaged 


Satie. of Kansas City. Wolfgang G. The Institute has received a second commission 


‘from the State of Oklahoma Office of Civil Defense — a 


a to work out a survival plan for the State. aglic Pr 


James D. H. Reefer, Chief Probation Officer for a —" College. Paul Neurath is at the Tata ag 


Institute for Social Research, Bombay, India, as a 


Fulbright lecturer, and organizing a program of 


‘Ernestine Fried] was awarded a Fulbright 


lowship and is spending the year doing a communi y 


Fellowship from the Fund for the Advancement of > 


Education (Ford Foundation) and will spend the “a 
year in research in in the New 


Milton Brawer, Shaner Tam 
_ Thomas Price, Ph. D. Northwestern University, e 
en joined the staff to develop courses in Latin- mas 
Program of the Study of Man in the Tropics for - a 
research on culture in a small Caribbean community. i a ; 


Obrebska are serving as replacements. ea 
America. He is the recipient of a grant under the 
William S. Walker has been Lecturer 
Hortense Powdermaker was recently awarded a 


ae grant- in-aid by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for aa 
____ Anthropological Research to assist in the analyses _ 
Michigan | State University. Paul A. Walter, data collected during her research on communi- 
New _ cation and social change in Northern Bhodeda,. as 
Fellow of the Guggenheim Foundation. _ 


4 George H. Grosser has bene appointed to the 
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ja) the Dartmouth College. Francis E. Merrill was on a Niagara University. The Centenary program 
this time in France conducting a preliminary study 
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= ‘ttm of the ‘Social Science Research Council and ‘Donald J. Newman served on the faculty of the : 
was elected Chairman of the Board of Trustees of ; Frederick A. Moran Memorial Institute on Delin 

Institute for Research in Crime and Delinquency. quency and Crime. — 


Elizabeth K. Nottingham has been promoted to | 
Associate Professor, and Ernestine Friedl and Erich Western Reserve sity. action 


Rosenthal to the rank of Assistant oriented workshop on “Intergroup Relations” for 
3 social science majors, social workers, teachers, — 


‘St. Lawrence Univerelty. Myles Ww. community organization workers, police and hos- 


has been appointed chairman of the department of e pital personnel will be sponsored by Western Re- 
Sociology and Anthropology. serve University, June 18—July 27, 1956, under the 
Zs New department members include: J. Mayone leadership of Joseph W. Eaton and Marvin B. 

Stycos, Associate Professor; Thomas H. Kettig, Sussman. Inquiries and registrations should be 
Assistant Professor; and Paul R. Ducey, Instructor. directed to Hollace G. Roberts, Director of Ad- = : 
Norbert V. Woods is serving as part-time Associate, missions, Western Reserve § Cleveland 


= 


| 
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Bourgeoisie noire. (A “Black “Middle Class. ) and condensed form than who 
sten Ree By FRANKLIN FRAZIER. ‘Paris: Librairie Plon, read English. titles of the two main parts 
under the 1955. 232 pp. 870 F. 


“Among colonized peoples and in other racial and the World of Masks. The first tells the 
minorities, the middle class is generally born history of the | _ Negro middle class, describes 
of and depends for its existence upon the role its present economic situation, education, and 
it plays in the economic organization of these — political orientation and position. The second 
societies. But the colored middle class of the unmasks the myth of Negro business, tells of Fie ; 
United States has lived on the crumbs of the rise and role of the Negro press and of 


philanthropy, on the salaries of employees of 
z . the public services, and on whatever they have — Negro “society.” The last chapter of Part 
lets us see the frustration, hate, the 
er r the mask. 
which is of the Frazier ‘did not, and he it, under- 
Bye economy, has become a myth embodying the take to compare the American Negro middle 
aspirations of this class.” (p, 212). “The class with the middle classes generally in 
p> _ mentality of the colored middle class has been — North America, or to relate its natural history a 
dominated by one obsession, that of the struggle — to the social and economic changes which have 
fought on the field of mondaine life, the goal rf affected the class structure of nearly all © 
countries. He does, in the first passage quoted 


has been that of obtaining the recognition of I 
‘good society.’ This pre- occupation is in part and in others, state that the middle class of 


— reeponaible for the failure of educated Negroes the American Negroes is different in function — =< 
to contribute in any appreciable fashion to the from that of racial minorities and colonial 
_ progress of the arts and sciences. They have peoples. This is, I suspect, a matter of degree, 
_ been constantly subject to the pressure of the ang not of such degree as to. 


middle class, constrained to conform to its ‘the American Negro middle $ unique 


standards. (p. 214). in function and mentality. In reading and 
Frasier has written a book with a thesis. hearing the descriptions of the middle classes 
As stated in the paragraphs quoted above, it in what were euphemistically referred 
‘may sound like two theses; in fact, it is but tropical countries (meaning colonies where 
one with two facets. One i is a thesis concern- _ white men rule and dark men were, if not now, 


is also book. ‘reader who 


thinks himself white will perhaps think a number of ‘in Africa to 

barbs are meant for people of darker skin " 

than his own; if he thinks twice, he, too, will | on in some of them, it is apparently a 7; 
: ‘ feel the prick. For if Frazier is accusing darker- ‘there was not any philanthropy from which a 
skinned Americans of being vain, trivial, pom- crumbs might fall to the black Lazarus under 

pous parasites, he accuses lighter- skinned _ the table. Certainly in the recent East Africa 
eo Lar. of having made them so. The latter Royal Commission Report, 1953-55, one — 

a P point is so self-evident that he devotes only a z nothing of a Negro middle class with an eco- 
little space to it. is nomic function, Nor in the works of Balandier 
a In his various English books and articles — (Les Brazzavilles bl Noires and Socio 


ologie 
Frazier has told the natural history | of Actuelle de L’Afrique Noire) does one find 

4 American Negro middle classes; first, in his more than a very — and rudimentary Negro — 
books on one sees the i 


of a the -prompter’s then in populations have until so very 
various ous articles and in his book, The Negro in meagre that no one could rise far by lifting a 
the United States. In the present book , he - bit of their scanty wages from them i in return 

2 puts the results of his work and his argument for preaching, a bit of doctoring, and selling 3 oat 
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SOCIOLOGICAL RE VIEW = 
have’ been to I am not questioning the Foreword by” Allan G. “these 
Frazier’s analysis of the American Negro Mid- intellectual excursions have merged into “an 


Class. 


I do question the generality of his arresting theory of the middle class which ‘ 4s 


are interested ‘the continued progress of 


implications concerning other minority middle € merits the close attention of “all those 


Everett C. 


estern civilization. » share this interest 


I find n su h theory and I cannot ‘Tecom- 


The Crisis of the Middle le Clas. HENRY mend “close attention” to this potpourri. 


Grayson. With a foreword by ALLAN’ 


Grucuy. New York: Rinehart and Company, — 
Inc., 1955. 


Twenty years aj ago Lewis The Crisis 
of the Middle Class gave us an | “orthodox” =P. 
analysis of that group’s rise, decline, 
and ultimate disappearance and the presumed | 

relationship between class trends rising 


fascism. Corey required 365 pages to treat “ 


these matters. But in a mere 160 pages, and in | 
i. a book of the same title, Henry Grayson pre- — 
sents not only (far different) interpretation 
of the functions of the middle class in contem- 4 

porary life but an account of its historical — 

role in the Western world since the first 
Sage of a “middle class” in the ae 
societies of ancient times. He also includes = 
“eclectic causal theory” of social change in 
_ which diverse human instrumentalities, termed ; 
conveyances, are given "strategic significance 
which incorporates quasi-Paretan cycli- 
cal-stage pattern of historical growth, He 
explains the breakdown of civilizations, includ- _ 

ing the threatening collapse of our own, on the 

basis of the two lags:” the 


4 


is also an insistent attribution of civilizational 
accomplishment to a free middle class and of | 
-— societal degeneration to its decline. He proceeds 
to , brief consideration of some of the views 
Malthus. and Marx on wage theory, of 
Keynes and Hansen and Schumpeter or business 
and of Weber and Sombart and Veblen 
on “the middle class ethic.” All of this is 7 
"intermixed with discussions of social loyalties, 
“motivations” that induce social 
(especially “the intellectual urge of 


ie individuals . . . to build up higher forms of ab- 
_ stractions and theory,” the hurried search for the historical comparisons it permits. Such is 
new conveyances and in order to intellectual context of W arner Abeg- 


_ To be sure, manifest contributions of the 
middle class are brought out in capsule sketches 


which _ the appearance of negotiable wealth 


?p ermitted the rise of a “middle class; of 
classical Greece where industrial capitalism 
& flourished; of the “prelude to the second 
industrial revolution,” ’ ie. Europe from feud-— 
-alism through the “Reformation (in 9 pages); 
and of the full- fledged emergence of the middle 


class in England. The latter was stimulated 


by the convergence of the five require- 
ments” for a middle class: a strong central 
government, political and ialeines toleration, 


_ internal peace, a stable currency, and efficient 


communication and transportation. In turning — 
to the American case, history and social require- | 
ments are largely forsaken by the author in 
favor of a quick -through of business- 
cycle and monetary theories. But in this dis- 
cussion and in the concluding chapters we are 
urgently warned that the “true middle class 
individualist”—whose virtues are those of 


_ Sumner’ s “Forgotten Man” and who, like that — 


earlier figure, faces the growing collectivism of 
management and labor—is in sorry 
this time, so is the reader. 
Smith College H. P 
“Occupational Mobility American Business 
and Industry, 1928-1952. By W. 
Warner and James C. ABEGGLEN. ‘Min- 
Reapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. 


Replication of a major piece of research 
still occasion for excitement in the social 

sciences. 
elapses until the second study is undertaken, 
work assumes heightened significance 


_ And when a quarter of a century 


oslyn’s Am 


the nature and forms and of privilege fact, the authors have produced two 


_ the future of America (possibilities ranging from 


books, the present one intended for professional 


— 


to bad), and a final note on social justice readers, a second for the lay audience. Of 
_ in which Plato’s position is found to be out of _ the former, it is emphasized that “the pur- _ 
date, There is also a fairly technical Appendix pose . . . is to present the operations and the 

on “Expansion of the Firm and Industry findings of ‘the research and only briefly to 

Competition.” According to interpret the our find- 
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“BOOK K REVIEWS 
‘ings: n (p. - The rules of the game having | from the same failure to identify anything a 
__ been set, this reviewer promises to conform. unique about the behavior of the élite, but is 2 : 
‘The major result of the comparisons of 1952 : enhanced by a fascinating analysis of the rela- 
business leaders with those of 1928 is that the tive weight of ascribed status — (i.e., occupa- 
7 likelihood of men from laboring and lower ; tional origins) and achieved status (educational — A 
white-collar origins entering the élite has attainment). Comparison of the poorly edu- 
increased, while that of men from professional 5B cated from high status origins with the well 
= business families has decreased. Positions educated from lower origins suggests that sti 
at the top of the business hierarchy are some- 2 college or graduate training does indeed oe a 
quitably distributed today than a compensate socially 
generation ago. This, the evidence suggests, background, for the __marriage patterns 
can be laid to the conjoint role of higher edu- of these two) “deviant” | types are — 


and of the ‘ational s selection similar. Whether is as pro- 


istic today than in 1928. Thus, the cme . 
leaders of 1952 (like all Americans) are Despite the plethora of data presented, cer- 
- better educated than their predecessors; business tain _key procedures in analysis are either — 
and industry are bigger than a generation ago . reserved for discussion in the concluding chap- _ 
and well-educated men as well as those of lower ter on methods and techniques, or not men- 
_ occupational origins are more likely to be tioned at all. For example, though unstated it ” rn 
found in the larger firms than in the smaller. is nonetheless apparent that the 1928 data are ~ e 
-Further, , men with influential family connec- not what they were in their own day. abet 


tions in their own company are disproportion- and Joslyn evaluated the “origins of their 

a ately concentrated in the smaller firms. oe business élite against a census working force 

leaders are less frequently the bosses’ distribution that had been carefully corrected 

= than they were in 1928, in all save the for occupational variations in the proportion 
smallest firms (where, conversely, nepotism married (stemming mainly from occupation 
seems ‘to be on the increase). Caste- like ten- differences in age composition) so as to approx- 

_ imate more nearly the true composition of the 

_ smaller companies which are not as typical nor potential fathers of the élite. Silently aban- 

even as small as they used to doning this refinement, the current authors also 

The idea that occupational mobility is = shifted the census comparison point from 1880, . 

hanced by shifts in the “opportunity structure” __ used by Taussig and Joslyn, _to 1900—agait a 
"receives ‘some substantiation from the data. without giving notice. In effect, the second 
Men of little education, no matter what their modification lessens the inaccuracies resulting. 
_ occupational ¢ origins, find rapidly expanding ~ from the first, but also makes the data all the 

companies more accessible than those only more removed from their original form. This ; 

s slowly expanding. The chances of moving up is not to say, of course, that the 1928 data cee aa 
into business leadership from the lower rungs of should | necessarily have been left intact—but — "oe ats 

the educational ladder are greater if vacancies that the disparities warranted explanation. aa 
are created through industrial growth, less if If these remarks imply some disappointment _ 


vacancies result primarily from turnover in that an extraordinarily high standard of metic- 


_ The material presented by Warner and Warner and Abegglen, it can only be said that ERE 


personnel. wlousness and sophistication was not met by 


Abegglen clearly fills a gap in our comprehen- the standards were set to correspond to the 
sion of trends in social structure. The obverse, significance of th: study 
howev er, is that the data should undoubtedly Columbia University NATALIE RocorF 


with greator rigor than the report indicates. English Social Differen By T. 
4 For example, while | it is of interest to describe 2 * London: George aimee Unwin Ltd.. 1955. 
occupational movement from the pp S. distributor, The 
to the parental generation of the business élite, — 
it hardly follows ‘that “ “this is not Company. 
purposeless” 57)— unless, at the “Teast, Exploring English Character. Complete Edi- 


tion. By ~Grorrrey Gore. York: 


evidence had to show that the 
differs ‘significantly from that of a sam- Criterion Books, 1955. vii, 483 pp. $8. 


which did not produce business leaders in Standard Edition, $5.00. 
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and without his “may seem Perhaps. ‘another 1 reason for | cataloguish 
little more than pluckings by an amateur from impression the book leaves is that, though it is 


gardens visited at random.” Indeed the kind of implied that classes, strata, etc. form a part of ry , 


knowledge of English social differences _ dis- a system which is English society, the nature 


(like ~Plato’s knowledge of virtue which he not revealed, and discussion of specific modes 
_ described as a quality to be looked for in every | 
citizen): a knowledge essential to” horizontal impressions, but to mere juxtaposing of 
and vertical movement in English society and behavior reported beside moral and esthetic 
extended to comprehensive evaluations, some serious and s some merely 
dimensions amusing. These evaluations are criticized by 
. _ The main substance of the book consists the author from the point of view of their 
i of an exemplifying list of the manners and _ consistency, — or conditioning by the cultural 
modes of recognizable groups, differentiated milieu of the writer in question, but not 
_ according to their position in economic, polit- according to any clearly defined set of — 
ical and occupational strata, systems of social Perhaps we should not ask the author to i 
4 class, rank and status, their membership of arrange his garden pluckings in too a 
and to a small extent the geography of and conclusive a bunch 
These ‘modes of Gorer sets out to explore “English char- 


acter.” In what sense can the elements which 
analogous modes appropriate to different sec- are discussed as being a part of character be ve 


tions, to the functions of the specific mode in 3 On the one hand» might 


larger pattern of relations between sections, approach a sociological typology of English 
to changes in modes, and to normative atti- character by setting out ways in which such 


tudes and expressions of judgment voiced elements are combined in diverse 


about the modes ‘mainly by | stratocentric within the system of English society and its * 
ee = “s list of differences is grouped in such A be compared according as they follow socio- 

subjects as ways of speaking, manners, staphic differences or cut across them. Al- 


etiquette, goodwill, cultural and social differ- ternatively the essentially relative nature 


the elements which are said to comprise char- : 
snobs, clothes and fashion, eating and drinking, ¥ acter could be related to and compared with 

the classes, etc. The raw material is mainly of analagous~ cha racter elements in other 
two kinds: observations made by he cultures, (b) English character elements at 
during a lifetime of successful navigation earlier period, or commonly held 
3 amongst the strata, along with comments ‘stereotypes of English: character, and char- 
gathered from other navigators and also from acter norms propagated in the ideology of 

writings humourous, didactic, polemic, imag- dominant institutions. 
_ inative and scientific. The author admits that  Gorer does not commit himself to a —— 
these sources are infinitely more informative tic approach to his material. At one point he 
about social classes, and the corresponding — uses his data to compare contemporary be- 
‘strata, above the lower-middle class than _ havior with that of 200 years ago, to check — 


Many non- non-British readers may feel that the in the English character. But the historical — 


book is a mere museum of curiosities, but the ata are in no sense comparable with contempo- 


ences” (using culture in the vulgar sense), 


home reader is bound to agree that the dif- rary. At another point he tries to — 


ferences discussed have been and mostly still actual behavior with norms of good conduct 
are real and important, that a knowldege of strongly held until recently ly (via. fiddling”) 
them is taken for granted, and that for aot again with a stereotype The English are 
they circumscribe behavior without arousing not a sexual nation. . .” or with his own 
a envy or revolt, On the other hand, the reader implied assumption, as when the — 
of persons who follow advice given in horo- 
may tend to underestimate the significance of him as “quite astocading.” 
the differences more on account of the discursive On he. “even his. assumptions 
<) a whimsical style, the dialectic o of the lecture- dis to jump his own figures; for instance, he 
a _ cussion, the ironic asides, which sometimes — _ describes as a “bad bet for enduring er 
ee amuse and sometimes befuddle, and the brave those who state that they were not aware ee 
ss guesses: e.g. “at social parties authors are more interest in the opposite sex at the age of 17; 
a often seen than leading scientists, who use direc- nevertheless the figures showed that 92 per cent. is an 
ter ways of of exerting infl in these enjoyed enduring marriages. A pes- 
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re Bésg tion and twelve chapters. With three exceptions — 


ase journals during the last twenty years. A pub- 


elf evaluation of vices and viztues show the ment. Cultural relativists see cultural develop- _ 
_ weakness of the method. If a majority of per- ment as essentially divergent and focus atten- 
sons accuse themselves of bad temper, are we tion upon features that distinguish societies ie 
to say that the group to which they belong is from one Since every culture is 
_characteristically bad tempered or that they unique in some respect the relativists are able 
ie are good tempered, and prizing this virtue above — “ to make their point, but at the cost of cutting — Br Pest 
all others, are excessively aware of any lapses themselves off from the study of regularities, 
rom this standard? Leaving aside the ques- + the making of cross-cultural comparisons, and 
_ tion of whether the English are angry, Gorer a scientific, generalizing approach. Unfinear a 
_ is nevertheless able to arrive at such oe evolutionists (universal evolutionists are an 
* ¢ clusions as “I doubt whether hope should be _ offshoot who concern themselves with culture War 
considered an English characteristic. general rather than specific cultures) postu- 
However the book contains a good deal of late that all cultures pass through — r 
factual material of interest to the sociologist, developmental stages. D Dr. Steward is critical — 
provided he bears in mind the limitations of of the concept of universa! stages. He argues 
sample. . T. Pear might have pointed that categories that will serve for all societies 
out the “educated Englishman” would have must be so broad | as to be meaningless and 
een insulted if you asked him if he read that anything that is universal and inevitable 
“The People,” whose 12, 000,000 readers in human experience is probably not cultural 
11,000 voluntarily completed the questionnaire but founded rather in inherent human bio- = 
on which the book is based, presumably for logical and psychological characteristics. 


a cluster of motives well differ- of. assuming universal stages he pro 


a Vet he feels that the “concept of organiza- 
Fie tional types and levels of the evolutionists is 


of Multilinear Evolution, By JULIAN H. Thus, in to t the lack of 
Srewarp. Urbana: University of Illinois in scientific generalization of the relativists = 
Press, 1955. 244 pp. $4.00. over-inclusive approach of the classical 
introduces his theory of multilinear evolution. 
_ This he declares “. . . is an affirmation that 
significant. cross- cultural regularities exist but — 
a denial that all regularities must pertain to 
4 
lication of this kind has the great merit In 
and of helping us to trace the development of | “qa methodology for determining regularities — 
Steward’s thinkin ‘the of form, function, and process which recur cross: 
difficul culturally among societies found in different 
diverse places for different occasions over no grand ig 
Pp jectives are modest. His object he insists, 
long period of time; there are repetitions, over- > Et 
laps, gaps, , and statements hard to reconcile. phenomena of limited occurrence.” 
Dr. Steward had it in mind to convince us * — It is impossible in a short review to deal with — 


_ This book is comprised of a short introduc- 


each chapter is an article, somewhat reworked, 
which Dr. Steward has contributed to various 


beg of the merits of his doctrine of multilinear _- the concepts which the author introduces 


: — it might have paid him, in spite of and utilizes, but the most important of them 


the extra effort “necessary, to write freshly and the way they ai articulate with one another 


4 and systematically on the topic. Nevertheless, — should at least be mentioned. Central to 
because the author is so experienced, informed — eel s thinking is the concept of cultural 


ae and gifted an anthropologist and thinker, the ecology, the adaption of human g groups - to 


volume as it stands is a evo- environment. Cultural ‘ecology is conceived of 
cative and challenging one. as an important creative process; cross- cul- 
Dr. Steward states that the tasks of anthro- - tural regularities arise from similar adaptive — 

ii fe pology are to describe the varieties of culture | processes i in similar environments. Cross- wi 
r found throughout the world and to explain cultural comparisons can | be attempted if the 


He sees three m main "societies whose features are to be compared 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL 1 REV IEW 
stand at the same level of sociocultural inte- a Theory: Its Nature and Greet : 
gration and are of the same cultural” type. Nicuot-as S. TIMASHEFF. Garden City, 
hat are actually compared or examined .Y.: Doubleday and Co., Inc. 
regularities are cultural cores or the constella- XV. 328 . $4.50. 
tions of features most closely Telated to 
activities economic arrange- — 


ogical adapta = made an effective bid for this market with 
and similar levels of socio-cultural integration compact volume of interesting, clearly 
Ft “This is ingenious but it is also arbitrary. written, and, for the most part, unobjectionsble 
The selection of subsistence activities as the summaries of the lives and contributions of | 


cultural pretty predetermines what sociological theorists. Irrespective of 
=] “regularities” will discovered cross-cul- 
turally and what levels of integration will be ment with Professor Timasheff’s views about 
_ discerned. What are the criteria and justifica- sociological theory, they will find in his text, 
tion for this selection? Dr. Steward grades from uncial anil 
ated with various levels of sociocultural inte- into schools is an 


~ gration. - The Shoshonean Indians of the Great for students whose minds do not readily — 
- Basin are “lowest” because the individual encompass grays. Any plan of organization for re 
. or nuclear family carries on nearly all cul- © e text in sociological theory is debatable. Yet 
tural activities. Perhaps so, but in the absence ‘ Professor Timasheff does not force his classi- 
criteria this seems subjective. fication, and frequent hybrids are acknowledged. 
Radcliffe-Brown levels of current which | stands out for him is psycho- 
social too, and more logical sociology, with European | roots: and 
a In a number of places the author attempts — aspects of group life as indispensable to the be: 
to justify the book’s title and to indicate the progress of knowledge. He criticises 
_ manner in which his theory sheds light on this current for its attempts to reduce social 
_ culture change. In one place where he attempts 4 situations to individual psychological facts. 
rnestly to do this he : says: : “In these and ¢ The author disavows an attempt to con- ria 
ther “cases, factors producing similar "types: struct a particular theory, but in his exposi- 
_ such as environment, food resources, means of tion and evaluation he reveals a predilection 
a obtaining food, the social co-operation required, for sociological theorizing in the continental style — 
Spee density, the } mater of populatio ‘ and a corresponding aversion to the extensive 
"aggregates, sociopolitical ‘controls, the -func- fact finding which tended to predominate 
tional role of religion, warfare, and other — in American sociology. In his opinion, we re 
features, will have an understandable rela- now witnessing a convergence of ideas towards 
to one another.” his theory does the wore” will 
similar types more closely than this, he might The ve at themy. which Professor Tim 
"as well stop talking about this aspect of it. aan seeks is the causal-interpretive variety aij 


Max Weber, with greater _ concentration 
_ Whatever we may think of the success of his meaningful of 


effort, van must concede that | ‘Dr. Steward has _ Granted that this need must be fulfilled, the 
a gallant attempt to reconcile | ‘two reviewer believes that intuitive categories 
portant interests of contemporary social anthro-  eammat rest upon a verbal level, but must “a 
pology, the generalizing and the historical. ‘in terms “of mathematical models by 
If he realized ed that values, well “means ans of which insights can be ‘decisively 
subsistence ‘techniques, ‘be treated cro ‘tested. T These mathematical opportunities 
Fs culturally and if he had sensed that there is _ appear to be slighted in this and other histories 
no surer clue to culture change than the payche- 
* logical responses of key individuals, he would - One “% the features 0 of the Timasheff text 
offered us Ficher fare and had Jess trouble the way in 
1 which a ‘range of concepts commonly u used by 


students are traced to the particular. authors 


LE innovated them. The result is to give the 
University ‘Student: an 1 historical enrichment of his voca 
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and Society. Most valuable seem Deutsch’s 


REVIEWS 

hich no would otherwise ‘Theodore Greene, “The Symbolic Vv ehicles of 

of ‘Professor and Value,” and William Lynch, S. J. “The 
_Timasheff’ convictions about the Evocative Symbol.” Literary symbolism 

‘Tole of theory is likely to _ handled by The and 


H. BENSON Philipp Frank describes the circularity 
ee an image of human society is projected on the — 
ae _ physical universe, then taken as a norm for 


ociety. He confuses this with the linearity of 


; of the Conference on Science, Philosophy attempts to infer some norm for society from 
and Religion. Edited by Lyman Bryson, the picture of the physical universe presented — 
 Lovrs FINKeLstern, Hupson Hoacranp, by science; justified or not, the latter is quite 

‘end R. M. MaclIver. New York: Conference _ different. There is nothing on “The Bioloical 
on Science, Philosophy | and Religion in Their Realm as a Symbol, .” perhaps more pertinent — 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, to modern times, e.g. the Malthus-to- Darwin; 

 Ine., 1955. xi, 611 pp. Distributed by Harper to-William-Graham-Sumner double play. North- a 


Brothers. $6.00. Tup choice of “blue” to illustrate his 
“theoretic” vs. “aesthetic components dichot-— 


For social ‘scientists, the most relevant con- is inept light by 

Northrup, “Linguistic Symbols and “Legal hed the 
Norms”; Bryson, of _Prestige”; ™ any such symposium 
must suggest a hodge-podge of special plead- 
Ms “5-4 wd ings, especially when conducted under the 


f two such copious generalities as “symbols” 
h; B & 
of ‘some current ryson’s and “society.” The Conference volume seems 
analysis of the topic in a well-rounded way; 


and Schutz’ careful analysis of the social con- ; (b) expression of positions important for their 


‘affiliation with particular institutions or indi- 
Scams quite the best conte "viduals; (c) some measure of honor to its own 


tion to the beok’s topic. personnel. Harlow Shapley’s lecture, “Galaxies 


_ Several nema reflect concern with the “crisis bo Their Human Worth,” is highly informative © a 
‘our culture” and the thought that s symbols shout galaxies; neither it nor Father LaFarge’s 
help. resolve it. Non- western True Face of Our Country” says “much. 
culture is represented chiefly by over- -simplifica- about symbols 
tion or over-generalization, e.g. in Salomon’s "Den H. 
rehash of Durkheim and Mauss, or in North- Harvard U 


Behavior Theory and Social Science. 


matics. This is unfortunate for s scholarly . 
theories, even more so for the conference’s FRANK A. Loca, 


“relation to the democratic way of life.” S. = ScHW ARTZ, 
Surely this last has more than Euro- “American | CARL Tevens. New Haven: Yale 


i _ University Press for the Institute of Human 
levance. would have a reciated y 
imitive society, Relations, 1955. x , 188 pp. $3.00. 
For three years, the five authors of Behavior 


‘aes papers, not just in brief discussant’s — Theory and Social Science worked and talked _ 
together while Ford post-doctoral fellows at 
The separation of fact from value, symbol fale. as _Tepresentatives of five social ‘science 
from reality, is decried by Robert Ulich, fields: : anthropology, economics, _ linguistics, 
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‘is the outcome of ‘project of these will interest ‘only the Ke 
devoted to exploring the “methodological ical theorist but there is a chapter 
= barriers hampering the dev elop- — could be read by all with profit. Entitled “F ree 
ment of a comprehensive analysis of human — Behavior,” it presents three models for dealing — 
behavior.” with behavior in open space where the experi- 
To begin their exploration, the group, on menter does not have strict control of the Ja 
heuristic grounds, chose to attempt the appli- operating variables. As an example of the clar- —S> 
cation of Clark L. Hull’s learning theory to ification that may be accomplished by precise 
the analysis of social behavior. As a psychol- — and. careful delineation of theory, it is ex- 
 ogist (if pressed, a social psychologist), this ‘ cellent. Of more than passing interest as well are _ 
reviewer could ‘state a number of objections — two fairly short sections ‘dealing with (a) 3 
to this choice even on heuristic grounds. The ~ x theory of lexical innovation and (b) a theory 
fact remains, however, that Hullian theory is of problem solving. 
probably the most Specifically stated and This about sums it up: no one should 
_ comprehensive in psychology today and per- object to anyone exploring bexriors hampering ay 
_ haps that is a sufficient basis for its use. In the development of social science but the © 
any event, no psychological theory could have present results _Taise serious questions as to 
been chosen without objection from, shall we whether attempts to integrate the several 
say, over half the members of the American od social sciences’ theories and methods are not st 
_ Psychological Association. The book must, now premature. Of course, one finds this out ey 
therefore, be evaluated teiadiete terms of only after one has tried and here, in the process a 
the light it throws on those assumed hampering of trying, a variety of “potentially y fruitful 
‘methodological and theoretical barriers.” hypotheses have been developed. 7 
feeling of frustration upon reading the book University of W 
as I have when talking to colleagues in the 
social sciences about the data and STER 
_ of our several disciplines. We use the ame Smarr, Jerome S. BRUNER, and Rosert W. 
and even our technical jargons over: with the collaboration of Davin F. 
ap. But we don’t often communicate. The Srantey G. Estes, EvceNtA Hanr- 
_words are often the same but they sefer. to MANN, SHELDON J. Korcuin. New York: 
data, problem conceptualizations: and methods John Wiley and Sons, Inc. ‘Lenden: Chap- 
different as to make for apparent = onl Hall, Ltd, 1956, ix, 294 pp. $6.00. 


If this book communicates anything it is the 


arately or collectively reached the excitement and stimulation of the research 
They undoubtedly are now more tolerant of group from which it They began meet- 
each other’s methods and theories, but, when — ing at Harvard just after the Second World an 
it comes to the problems of their own field, iF War. It was a yeasty time; a time for new ; 
“they use that field’s traditional operations with Their problem: to do something to 
at most only tiny bits and pieces borrowed from €P@lr 
other fields. And maybe this is best. Who, attitudes. Their method: strategy of 
ah today, can say which, if any, ‘of the current discovery” rather than “a strategy of proof.” a 
methods and general theoretical orientations They wanted to take a fresh look at the nature 7 aI 
_ will yield the biggest payoff? Could it be that of opinions (the terms attitude, sentiment, and 4 oe 
present separate development of the ‘social opinion are used interchangeably in this book), 
sciences is the healthiest state that currently atthe formal characteristics opinions might 
evidence, at their origins, and at their roles in 


could exist? I am sure I don’t know the answer 
of this heretical question in today’s climate sinter Beginning with this broad interest 


opinion. I do know that Behavior Theory a with very few hypotheses, they decided to. ae 


think before we crouch too far and have to “eral personality "information, extensive data 


Beyond this reviewer’s somewhat negative ‘topic—the Soviet Union. Interviews of several 


reaction to integration as exemplified here (but types together with structured and projective i an 
also in general), there i isa one. ‘There tests were conducted for about 
with each of their subjects. A large part of 


modifications of Hullian theory. 
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"BOOK REVIEWS 

The of the research wl existing accounts. handle its 
cs group included a social anthropologist, three _ Presence and, at the same time, relate it to 
clinical psychologists and three social psychol- the seeming stability of many aspects of per- i 
P ogists. Each was primarily responsible for one ~ sonal organization? How well can we explain ~ 

or more of the cases under ‘study and all of why a man uses a particular method of dealing e 


a _— them sat together to summarize and interpret with information that goes contrary to his — 


7 


the findings that appeared. They faced an em- beliefs? What technical deficiency in existing 
———barrassingly tich body of information. What — theory lies behind the authors’ pregnant hint 
was gained? page 264 that hedonism is not satisfactory to 
answer. There is the summary of many existing _ But there is no need to go on. The data were 
to the study of attitudes and of indeed rich. The methods were inventively con-— 
the: fruits of this prior work. There is the ceived. The staff was highly competent. Per- 
_ chapter that gives refinements to. the descrip- tgs Os study documents the ancient hunch 
tion of the formal characteristics of attitudes that too great a freedom from preconceptions, — 
of their functions in and hypotheses is not the best point 


Un sity” of Michigan 
for some reason , the potentialities in in Emotional Problems of Early Childhood. 
materials lie largely unexploited. We find Edited by Grratp Carian, M.D. New York: 
here some highly provocative problems and — Basic: Books, Inc., , 1955. xiv, 554 pp. $7.50. 
= observations few of which a1 are re followed through This collection of clinical studies and research 
‘ | was to be an exploration of the strategy of children under six years is based upon AP. 
of discovery. The authors do not ‘tell us how ‘papers "presented before the 
satisfied they are with the results, They do Institute of Child Psychology at its Toronto — 
not compare their approach to discovery with» ‘meetings in August, 1954. Out fifty-seven 
others or reflect on methods for improving + the | papers received for the meetings the editor with 
q plan they used. the assistance of an advisory committee, Fred- eh 
_ Twenty -eight gathering data rick H. Allen, M.D., George E. Gardner, M.D., 
"were employed. Some of them are rather novel. and Marian C. Putnam, M.D., 


‘For example, subjects were asked ingenious twenty-four papers (France three, Israel two, 
ae questions to get at their philosophies of life. ; Canada one, Norway one, and the United 

_ Again, in the ‘ ‘stress interview,” three of the States seventeen) and divided them so as to 
investigators each ‘object’ s ideas constitute three sections, “Preventative Aspects 
a attacked inconsistencies in his views. ‘But 7 of Child Psychiatry,” “The Relation of Physi-- 
-s these, as for more traditional techniques, ‘cal a 


are given only the sparsest description of Psychoses 


Le 


the procedure and | little or nothing about the 
values the investigators feel came from their § Now that the skeleton has been presented, 


a The whole point of the study was to advance some quarters; weakness in others. Its strength pete 
P the theory of attitudes. However, at no point is ts thown ‘tn the painstaking detail and care- ane 
the present state of psychological theory con- fy] inferential interpretations that are found 
fronted with the study’s findings and its useful- in the clinical studies. Much effort has been | 
ness appraised or a substantial r¢ reconstruction ~ made in attempting to get down all of the : sig- 
offered. And this is not because the fi findings fa -verbalisms and emotional reactions 
did not provide “questions for the research that go on among child, parent and worker. . 
group. Subjects, seemingly equal in openness Here the parent is always the mother; 
to receiving information about the Soviet Union, — - father, referred to as “the forgotten man” in 
i in ‘the extent to which ‘that information child psychiatry, is” that shadowy figure 
changes their attitudes. How can this be is briefly glimpsed in the family history as 
: _ squared with current ideas about the selectiv- seen generally through the wife as informant. 
ity and distortions of perception or the internal weakness of this particular flesh, if 
consistency of behavior? What is the theo- tae can call it such, possibly lies in the inconclusive 
retical status of that “general curiosity” about — note which our current methods of observation 
is noted among these ten men? 
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N SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
‘foal accounts. For with all the effort, time Sexual Behavior Society: 
"money which have been expended to find out Appraisal of the First Two Kinsey Reports. 
the problems of childhood, Edited by Jerome anc Sy 
= Fie1s Fava for the Society for the Study of .y 
out Social Problems. New York: W. W. Norton 


children that,. while the studies show that 
childhood schizophrenia forecasts adult schizo- ‘This remarkably. varied set of ruminations 
they have not revealed how to foretell concerning sex, the Reports and Mr. Kinsey 
the severity of the illness, what capacities help grew out of a symposium published in the ry 
the individual to tolerate disturbances or what eel, 1954, issue of Social Problems. The mg A 
treatment program will be most effective. Like- ‘thirty-eight which make up the col- 
_ wise, Dr. Putnam in a concluding commentary, jection, however, contain only ten from 
cautions about feeling very secure with source. Among "the remainder, | eleven 
able therapeutic techniques. taken from recent books, eleven from periodi- 
The sociologist should be interested in cals—which range from the exotic, e.g. Studium 
ied etiological factors emphasized in both clinical Generale, Encounter, to the more conventional 
research reports. Those stressed here include six were prepared especially’ for 
_ biological heredity, maternal es this collection or were drawn from such 
. affection, family social-psychological climate, "pedestrian sources as Look. 
attitudinal interplay, and childhood The is & curtain raiser ‘intended 


trauma—particularly hospitalization. Most are — to provide a theoretical framework for the 
hardly new but satisfactory tests of their im- -* « of human sexuality. No one should be 
ortance in different categories of cases are still > astounded to learn that the endeavor is some- . ; a 
thing less than a success. Undoubtedly the be 
frames: into which an attempt is often made to most fruitful part of this section is Manfred 5 aa 
‘fit the observations are the well- -known conven-— Kuhn’s attempt to place behavior in 
tional ones such as heredity-conditioning, psycho- a symbolic interaction framework. At the 
and social- interactional theories. The 


with a bladder. The of 
consists of evaluations and 


ideas on a case to case hehe ‘What ene 
4 happen to some incipient case if no support was — a 
given? 1 Dr. Lindemann in his discussion of the © Potter, if 


articles to be sure. ‘authoritative 
the possibilities of certain kinds of behaviors of the Kinsey Report” alone is well worth the 
presumably price of the book, if ‘one 
Then, too, we have to recognize the quality does not happen to have the original. |The 
of human fraility. There are some people who | fe 260 item bibliography also should be of mate- 
cannot live out their lives without being the : rial assistance to the specialist. The latter, 
vehicles for certain emotional upsets of their af however, is by no means restricted to scholarly - 
ee a children. What is needed is a device to separate — _ works. One can, in fact, find such entries as 
those cases that must be interferred with in “An Open Letter to Dr. Kinsey from Mae 
order to prevent not $0 much the child’s dis- West,” “Sex, Sex, Sex and the World — G 
as the later societal disruptions he “ ‘Incredible.” 
= cause, from those cases whose difficulties i. Perhaps the most irritating single | feature ya 
will be resolved by growth and the passage of it collection is the seemingly endless set of var- 
_— time. Some of the problems here are similar iations which it contains on the theme “Old 
those that have plagued the prevention Kinsey did a good enough job, but I could have 
morte in the field of juvenile | delinquency. © carried it off infinitely better.” Exemplary of _ 


role of ch 
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their phobic inhibition | is 
_ scarcely recognized” (p. 291) and “. . .sex, in 
Dr. Kinsey’s presentation [is] as "meaningless 
as a sneeze, it is also unproductive.” (p. 52). : 
Regardless of the merit of these criticisms, 
beyond a certain point of repetition, they — 


become dulled and distorted by the acid of sour 


_ These shortcomings aside, and they can be 2 he regards a 


a put aside without great ‘difficulty for they do no 

irreparable damage to the collection, we can 
conclude only that the book constitutes a dis- — 
tinctly valuable addition to the literature 


research program. These include Kilton wine = 3 
as 


art’s Emotional Response Test, in which the 

child is asked to relate situations in which he 
experienced happiness, sadness, fear, anger — : 
and shame. In Bavelas’ Moral Ideology Test, 
the child is called upon to indicate behavior © oy pe 

s “good” and “bad” and to 

name those who aa uld give praise or blame in — 
each case. The responses are categorized for _ 
analysis by types of behavior and surrogate. 

The authors regard these two instruments as 


cerned with the scientific study of human — tl the most satisfactory in the battery when con- 
_ sexual behavior. The editors are to be praised, sidered from the viewpoint of ease of admin- 
albeit with some reserve, and certainly istration, reliability of the responses “when 


_SSSP is commended in 


treated as group data,” and meaningfulness 
of analysis, and accordingly allocate more 
_ space to treatment of the results. Two chapters Z 


Oy are devoted to use of an adaptation of Piaget’s 


American Indian White Children: A Socio- 
psychological Investigation. Rozert J. 
_HAvIGHURST and Bernice L. 


This is in the | series 


ing on the Indian Education Research I Project — a 
= was initiated in 1941 by the Committee 


questions to children concerning moral judg- 
ments (rules of games and %eliefs in immanent 


- justice and animism). This research was in- 


"tended to test Piaget’s prediction that 


the dev of in _ “modern” 


of constraint one of autonomous 


on Human Development of the University of _ morality of agreement. ‘The final set of test 


a Chicago in collaboration with the United States 
= of Indian Affairs. The field investigations 
were conducted in 1942 and 1943 in six Amer- 


materials deals with free drawings which are 


analyzed in terms of interest content and 


artistic ability and development. 
a 


ican Indian tribes: Hopi, Navaho, Zuni, Zia, ret ~ Comparison is extended beyond the trib 


‘ia. and Sioux. With the exception of 
Zuni and Zia, each of which comprises a single 


materials by the inclusion of ‘responses 
by white children from a midwestern commu- — 


-_ community, two or more communities of each - nity. The ‘Midwest data, obtained in 1942- 1945, 


tribe were selected for study represent 
varying acculturation and external 


was reported i in arner 
Democracy in- Jonesville and in Adolescent 


Character and Development by Havighurst and al: 


"published include The Hopi Taba. Unfortunately, only the results the 


Wey by Thompson and Alice Joseph, 
‘Gordon Macgregor’ s treatment of the 
Warriors without Weapons, two works 


first two tests mentioned above are made 

by? 
available. However, there is a limited com- _ 
parative analysis of free drawings from Hopi ; 


cerning the Navaho by Kluckhohn and Leighton, - Third Mesa and children attending classes at 


— and a study of the Papago, The Desert People, 
by Alice Joseph, Rosamund B. Spicer and 
= Jane Chesky. Integration of the Zuni material 
is currently in preparation. Implications of the 
project findings for governmental policy and 


a Cleveland museum. Finally, the appendix 
includes a discussion of differences in the results a 
of the Emotional Response and Moral ~ ll 
ogy tests of the Midwest sample and 
studied in New Zealand by Havighurst in 1953. . 


practice have been the subject of two other This book is not presented as the a ¥ 


books. Comparative materials ‘dealing with 
various aspects of child development research, 

as William E. Henry’s penetrating evalu- 

ation of the Thematic Apperception Test and — 
its utility in cross-cultural studies, com-— 
prise a third order of publication. It is in 
this category that the volame ‘falls, 
indian and W Children Pro- 


volume on Indian personality as studied by the => 
host of researchers engaged during the sud- . 
denly-terminated life of the project. Its — on 
weaknesses, in the main, , appear to stem from a 
the failure of the project as a \ as a whole | to oe. 

ne directive theory of personality. a 

‘ext within which assumptions and their — 


opposites or alternatives might be tested, and 
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volume might be related. Yet, unlike some of homogeneous culture with a high degree of 
its predecessors in the series, it is not subject — social cohesiveness and with a long-standing 
_ to the criticism of failure to separate data = reputation for mental health and freedom “ood 
7 interpretation, inadequate reporting (let sone asa conflict and serious antisocial behavior 
use) of sampling standards, and the statistical against either their own mores or those of 
‘techniques employed. One assumes the authors their “wordly” neighbors. 
would not replicate a study on animistic © The study heavily discounts the reports * 
_ thinking with the conclusions being based on the some earlier anthropologists and even some __ 
answers to only one question, “Did the axe present day psychiatrists concerning the virtual 
_ know he (a boy, MLB) stole the melon?” absence of certain mental disorders in some of __ 


Perhaps, too, if the project had not been the simpler societies. The author’s knowledge __ 


truncated without warning, retesting and utili- of the differences resulting from genetic, or- _ 


_ gation of other instruments would have altered ganic and constitutional factors and from the _ 
_ the not very convincing conclusion of the — accidents of physical — growth, psychological - | 


not only to those interested in the specific 
- ethnographic areas covered, but all those nological nightmares depicted by Aldous Huxley 
and George Orwell. At least the life-time 
incidence of serious mental disorders among — 
the Hutterites, two and one-third per cent of 


and the meaningful ideas found throughout tion for mental health. — 

this volume. Miron L. Barnett Nevertheless, there is cl 3 
‘University of Wisconsin impact of social and cultural factors upon the 
of mental disorder, upon the symp- 
Culture and Mental Disorders: A Comparative tomatology and severity of those cases which 
Study of the Hutterites and Other Popula- % occur, upon their ability to function in a — 

ions. By Josep W. Eaton in collaboration socially acceptable manner within the limitations _ 


ic with Ropert J. Wert. Glencoe: The Free imposed by their illness, and upon their social 
' "acceptance during illness and their social re- 


Press, 1955. 254 pp. $4.00. 
Pp. ¥ sinstatement on recovery. The strong social 
, _ This book is ‘the most thorough research i cohesion of the group protects the individual — 
monograph yet produced, designed to explore against the insecurities of poverty, illness and 
the effect of social and cultural variables on other vicissitudes of life. The highly integrated — 

the incidence and character of mental disorders. value system protects” the indiv ual against 
It is based upon the complete enumeration of psychological stress by providing ‘aornative 
the 8,542 members of the guidance in the face of the moral uncertainties 
93 colonies South existence, but it produces strong guilt 

Montana, Manitoba, and oy The fie _ feelings among those who find, or think they 

_ work was completed during the summers of find themselves unable to live up to the group” : 
1950 and 1951 by an interdisciplinary research 


i 


meray expectations. This results in the dominance of 
staff consisting of a sociologist, a psychiatrist, gepression and introjection rather than aggres-_ 
_ two psychologists, and six research assistants. sion and protection in both psychotic and psy- _ 
_ Intensive work was done in 19 colonies con- vetoed « cases. The traumatic social con- — 
‘sequences are reduced for both the individual 


 munal sentiments and practices are such as to 

reduce to the minimum the physical, economic 
emotional problems created by mental ill- 


— 
— of al s living on August 31, 1951, was 
a the suitability of their testing instruments, hig q 
— 
4 
— 
geographical inaccessibility, but considerable  ontire community. The Hutterite ct 
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is impaired by the absence a Peruvian Town” are point to the 


of an index. At an index of names should 


"Health, Culture Case Studies 
of Public Reactions to Health Programs. 
Edited by Benyamin D. with the col- 
Jaboration of WALTER B. New York: 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. viii, 493 pp. 


Public have learned 
that the scientific effectiveness of new programs — 
does not necessarily lead to their adoption. 
A major problem facing them in their task 
of raising health “standards of finding 
ways of facilitating the acceptance of new 
methods for ‘the prevention treatment of 


can be provided them in 
collection of papers. Sixteen case studies, 
"reporting community: reactions to attempts 
~ changing attitudes and practices regarding as- 
of health, are presented. The approach 
is cross-cultural, ‘a contributors are for the 
part anthropologists and sociologists, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and epi- 
demiologists are included. The papers. generally 
follow the pattern of presenting a problem, 
Bs detailed information about a proposed 
program, reporting community reactions to 


program, and discussing cultural — 


which | influenced these “reactions. 
: The range of topics covered is wee a a dis- 
cussion reactions 


relationship of the prestige system, 
_ patterns, and the practice of self-induced abor- 


then among Yap Islanders; some reascns for 


the reliance on native healers rather than on 


of Western medicine among vil- 


of certain groups in 
ellesley, Massachusetts to a new Human 
Relations Service; a consideration of the inter- 


functional importance of beliefs already held 
and practices already followed, and the possible = 


for example, while 
= toward the mentally ill person make mec 
difficult to reintegrate former mental patients — 
in the community, these attitudes may be very _ 
important in maintaining community solidarity. 
_ The editor has chosen the papers well, and 
has prepared incisive introductions to each 
In a concluding” chapter, in the course of 
contributors, he provides a clear 
onstration of the use of the conceptual tools 
of social science. This should make the book 
: extremely valuable for public health practi- 
_ tioners. It is a good case book for anthro- 
pology and sociology classes as well, for in 
course of describing impact of pro- 


studied , the contributors tell us a great deal 
about culture and about human society. 
Institute of Mental Health 

"Why Families Move: A Study in the 

y Families ove: tudy in the Social _ 

_ Psychology: of Urban Residential Mobility. 

Conducted under joint sponsorship of 
the: Bureau Applied Social Research 
and The Institute for Urban Land Use and 
‘Housing Studies of Columbia University. 

By Peter H. Rossi. Glencoe: The Free 
#20 PP. $4.00. 

those who. are interested in the « dynamics 
population movement this in an important 
and suggestive study. Its great virtue is that 
by use of depth interviewing techniques it 

probes far deeper into the 
processes accompanying change of residence 

than prior studies which have been more 
cerned with general incidence of ey 


y usually on an area basis, and whose chief 


_ analytical tool has been correlation. 


who were members of a clinical 


ce a Chilean health center. In each case em-— 
oy is placed on community process. 
division of cases into six sections will 
~~ e helpful to readers who are interested in i 
specific kinds of problems for which papers in 


a given section might be especially relevant. A. 


particularly interesting group of cases dealt 
with attempts at ‘Te educating the community. 


4 


Papers by John Cassel, John and Elaine é 


Cumming, and Edward Wellin, entitled “ a 
Comprehensive Program Among South African 


Zulus,” ” “Mental Health Education in a 


_ was much less difference in interaction pattern: 


author and his staff isolate | some of 7 Bi. 
significant attitudinal and ‘motivational 
factors involved in the ‘ ‘push” leading to a 

move out of the one residence ; as well as the 

“pull” leading to the choice of another. — a 
Some of the findings suggest a revision of . 
current theories. For example, it a. 
that lack of adequate space constituted the 

major ‘ “push” and far over- shadowed object- 
qualities of the neighborhood and 
convenience of location. Furthermore, there _ 


between mobile a areas and stable — 


a 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL RE REV IEW 
Most revolutionary Economic development has its mani 
the findings is the conclusion that families ; are  festations in new industries, changing methods — 

: more eile than unattached persons, even in y of farming, marketing, and processing of raw 
the most mobile areas in which unattached materials. The key to economic development _ 
persons abound. The more general principle, is conceived to be industrialization and much of __ 
which incorporates and explains this one, is the study deals with it. This is done against a 
that mobility is closely associated with the fam- good description of the geographical features 

ily cycle and that the tendency to move is of the Valley. The Valley is not conceived a 
greater during the period when the family is a planned region but as a gerne region. a 
‘The reader will be tempted, as was the divisions. One is the spatial and economic 
author, to over-generalize— the conclusions of analysis of changes taking place in the Valle; 
study. Unfortunately, the study design between 1930 and 1950, and the other the impli- 
does not permit much generalization except per- cations of these changes for regional planning. 
haps as to differences between mobile areas and | ee sections are well documented with empir- 
ait stable areas, on the one hand, and areas of high ical data and theoretical materials. ke 
and low economic status, on the other. The . Factory employment in the Tennessee Valley — 
areas studied were intentionally selected increased by 160,000 workers from 
represent extreme types in terms of these two 1950. The bulk of this increase took place 
dimensions. Consequently, tempting as it may metropolitan areas, although there was a” 
to accept the results as valid principles of counter movement of mdustrial dispersal 
mobility, scientific discipline must place them small industrial “centers within 25 to 30 miles 
in the category of hypotheses remaining to be — of central cities. ‘This pattern in new industrial _ 
tested in a sample representation of the urban | development i somewhat — contrary to the 
he om Nevertheless, the author, his staff and the and their supporting land grant college casts. 

sponsors are to be congratulated for contrib- The growth of service jobs and occupations 
an ingenious research design which accompany industrialization. In the Tennesee 
appears readily applicable to a representative V alley the impact of _industrialization on the 
sample, as well as many incisive conclusions increase of | service employment is greater in 
_ which fairty cry out for verification. industrialized areas than in predominantly 

O. Cowert areas. In the metropolitan areas of the 
of W Valley, between 1940 and 1950, each increase 
of 1,000 jobs in industrial employme nt ‘created 


Spatial Structure of Economic Develop- 2,000 new jobs in the services in 
‘= ment in the Tennessee Valley: 4 Study in "areas and 1,200 new jobs for There 1 workers 


Program “of Education and Research 24 


Planning, Paper No. 1. Depart- 


ment of Geography, Research Paper No. 39, Changes in industrialization, new methods in 
agriculture, and growth of the services “bring 


‘study i is a good synthesis of theoretical between 1940 and 1950 amounted to about 11 
Materials on the spatial distribution of per cent of the 1940 population. Between 1930 
nomic development as well as a good “objective 1950, metropolitan counties “gained popu-- 
job of research describing the spatial aspects lation at rate which. then twice 
in the “Tennessee of the region as a whole. Between 1940, 
Valley. Most of the data cover 20 years of ‘and 1950 metropolitan growth was four times 
7 7 planning _activities in the Valley from 1930 that of the region as a whole. Friedmann rel mye 
1950. In the study, TVA serves as an opera- depopulation in the Valley, with 


“multiplier principle” of industrial oo than 


tion against which the theory of spatial struc- 
ture of economic development is tested. between 1940 and 1950. Another important 
Human activities such as work, worship, and trend was the increase in rural non-farm popu- 
recreation take place in three dimensional jti5n a growth of 52.3 per cent between 940 
space, “Spatial structure” is defined as the and 1950, as compared to 24.6 per cent 
Salley and persisting physical arrangement | urban growth, 27.4 per cent growth for cent 
of these activities (i.e., work, play recre- politan areas, and 7.4 per cent for 
ation) with respect to e: och: other in geograph- Valley a asa whole. 
Evidence is pointed to that som 


_ Counties, or 54 per cent, declining in ‘population 
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personal incomes may be due to population is educated 
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rural- urban migration, thus a policies before plans are executed (2) gov- 


‘discussed as ‘welll “the bearing 


rainst ar ed as 
features 
ived 
major ? 
onomic 
Valley 
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>impli- 


f Tennessee 
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Leiden: A. 
ersmaatschappi j NV 


No price indicated. 
These lectures 


the 


regions. 
‘The volume differs from those 


Seid * penned by urban sociologists and planners here, 


i. ee rie are virtually nil. It is well illustrated, however. 


concept of region embraces such 
graphical entities as metropolitan areas, vil- 
lage- town-city _Telationships, central and con- 
 tiguous ur 


i > the emphasis is upon the “natura 

are to be defiined by “topographical, 
agricultural, ‘social, economic, and traditional 
factors” (p. 23). The task of planning “the 
- regulation of relationships between human and 
environmental factors.” Therefore, much space 


oe is devoted to the nature of the soil per se and 
_ utilization for industrial and urban 1 develop- 
ment. Whereas here, planners speak of land- 
& patterns— —what practical use is made of 
that the soil under-ground, if ‘overused, | 
i ~ quires in time a reconstruction of a cultural 
landscape that meets aesthetic and practical 
needs. Land use implies land exploitation 
whereas consideration of the soil fey se helps 
os, cities retain their natural aesthetic apprecia- 
a habitat and the environment. 
Regional planning and as pro- 
posed in this volume can be effectively carried 
out (1) in an older and smaller society where 


of spatial 


B. Cou 


mg in that research findings and quantitative data a 


ban configurations, and ‘agricultural 
communities and market town connections, ,and 
so on. - While ‘recognizing that the socio-eco- 
nomic unit may not coincide with geographical 


land use” approach and regional boundaries 


the soil _above-ground—the author believ es 
e- 


ities to effectuate plans (by-passing the 
process temporarily, perhaps) ; 
i (3) areas are faced with crises resulting from 
war, economic setbacks, or heavy immigra- 


tion (Israel) and regional development must 


be completed in a given time; (4) the area jas 

Regional "Planning an and Development. Six lec- Ki a surplus of professionals, semi-professionals, 
delivered © at the Institute of Social 
Studies, at The Hague, 1953 . By Artur 
W. Sijthoff’s Uitgev- 
"(Publications of the 

Netherlands Universities Foundation gies in developing portions of Asian and Afri- 
fn International Cooperation), , 1955. 120 pp. can cities. Now, many see realistically the 


and trained workers whose outlets are cur- — 
tailed because of the country’s loss of colonial — 
areas, revenues, natural resources, and markets. 


+ 
These workers formerly expended their ener- 


slum and urban disintegration “at home” _ 


oneal ele well as recognize the need to create a stronger ae 
aspects 


‘regional Planning and development which lead 
ve beyond the specialist’s interest and which 4 
demand understanding and active coopera- 
tion of all concerned with the problem | of — 
so-called _under-dev -dev and over- er-developed 
customarily 


economic system which will provide for their 
subsistence. Moreover , government can 
profitably utilize their services. 
The volume closes by contrasting two 
regional developments in operation, indicating 

the degree of flexibility required in dealing 


with divergent societies. Even though American 
may not agree with some of the ideas 


ologists, unaccustomed to the Park-McKenzie- 
Burgess ecological approach, will profit by 
knowing the broader concepts underlying plan- 
ning and urban development. It cannot be Di, 
' denied that our undue concentration upon a 
quantitative data has obscured many theoretical 
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Hans Konn. Princeton: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Ine. (An Anvil Original), 1955. 
_ Marx and the Marxists: The Ambiguous Leg- 
= Siwney Hook. Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand Comany, Inc. (An_ Anvil Original), 
1955. 254 Pp. $1. 25, paper, 
volumes are equally divided 
exposition and selected readings. Kohn’s study 
traces the phenomenon of nationalism from its 
beginnings in 18th century Western Europe 
= its present. world-wide range. Hook concen- 
trates on the chief philosophical, political 
é. moral issues “which have divided Marxists from m 
and Marxists from each other.” 
The readings in both books are well integrated 


with the texts, by references and brief intro- 


ductory comments. 2) 
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a Kohn’s study is extremely wide in scope in capitalist ‘societies to” all class societies.” E 


dealing as it does with manifestations — of S This criticism is surprising in view of the fact 
nationalism from Puritan England to ‘Com- 7 that Marx (and Engels) insisted on the prin- 
-munist China. ated is inevitably also highly ciple of historical specificity in social analys 
condensed. A sentence or two must often do As the second fundamental error Hook men- 
to take care of complex ideological and polit- s “disregard of the enormous 
ical processes. But as a grand tour through influence which political, national, and moral 
three centuries his study offers a wealth of forces have exerted on the development of 
opens, to the beginner and capitalism as an ecenoeaic system.” Whether 
the advanced student alike, many intriguing such influences cannot be fruitfully — 
vistas. More serious than the limitations im- from within the conceptual scheme of Marx is | 
posed by space seem limitations due to the debatable. Hook’s reading list, after all, includes 
_author’s predilections. He writes about the an anlysis of the supreme power of the totali- 
history of nationalism in the traditional vein of tarian state by ‘ 
a hist history of ideas. No attempt is made to make M 
of the contributions which sociology and however, ‘studies of this kind 
social psychology have made to the analysis are very rare. Marx has left his impact on 
: of the subject matter. A _ vagueness in inter- philosophy, history, political science, economics © a 
pretation is perhaps due to these omissions. and sociology, but orthodox Marxism has 
To give an illustration: the reader is prepared thee as a serious contributor in any “a 


for an understanding of the rise of German these fields; = ee al 
totalitarianism on the basis of a most selective Hook is at his best when he demolishes the 
German intellectual history. Had facism suc- double- talk that goes under the name of _ 
in France, it would have been Marxism- Leninism-Stalinism. “In effect, 


ES China is linked to the affinity between in Hy than freedom to praise Stalin in cf a 
pattern of communism and languages except Hebrew. 
Chinese ‘ ‘native traditions. ” The trouble with 2; Altogether, these are two welcome “additions 
such historiography is that it is always 
original contributions to theory, which the American People. By 
‘is followed by a critical evaluation of these P. Miter for the Social Science Research 
ontributions and by a of ‘their subse- Council in cooperation with the U. S De 
§ partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
as 1. Tt is an excellent + Census. New York: John Wiley and Sons, i" 
introduction to a currently tabooed and Inc., 1955. London: Chapman and 
scured realm of thought. In fact, one can Limited, 1955. xvi, » 206 pp. $ $5. 


hardl wrong in the assumption th an im-— 
a dly go wrong in the assumption that One of a number of volumes | in the al 


= purpose of the book is the rehabilita- 


American People analyzes statistics of unpar- ol 
alleled scope and reliability on this crucial a 
phenomenon. Using data from sample surveys 
conducted in connection with the 1940 and va 
1950 Censuses of Population as well as statis- 
: to realize how modern many of Marz’s ideas tics from‘the Current Population Surveys, the 

is to describe and interpret income 


e when» translated into the langua e of con- 
ome and changes in income distribution in 


‘a 
ary social science. (A few concepts, su 
Bras ma ry soci ( oncepts, such the United States. In addition, two methodo- 


tion of Marx, the man and the scholar. The Monograph Series, Miller's Income of the 
and political setting of his time and treats of — 
his philosophy of history, his political and 
. his | economic theory. The discussion is lucid 
* to the point, and the reader cannot fail 4 


exposition puts Marx’s work in the intellectual 


“mode of production” and “ideology, 
appear to have suffered from the - brevity with — appendixes cover definitions and explan- 


“which they are treated.) The author’s own “tes of terms and techniques employed in B 
Philosophical and_ political position comes to gathering i income data and 2 a | considered state- 


= = | 


| 
— 
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in the subsequent chapters. He 
ingly so, in the ental errors arising “ 
of Marx’s fundamer f what he obser 


‘ of i income and the ‘income to the role of ‘social factors in income 
he 4 curve, succeeding chapters treat: (1) the distribution. And in view of the current interest 
analysis. factors involved in the over-all income curve; in the role of the aged in our economy, the 
kme- o (2) the role of “geographic” factors (region, serious questions regarding their ability to work 
normous urban residence, size of place) and race; or their interest in remaining in the labor 
d moral ; (3) income differences due to occupation; and market which Mr. Miller’s data raise certainly 
nent of (4) age as a factor in income distribution. deserve further, intensive research, 
Whether ‘The final sections are devoted to an analysis of Although the statistics suggest | that the 
explored income and family status, recent changes in changes which have occurred in income 
Marx income distribution, and factors” related bution took place largely prior to and during 
includes i — to such changes, A preliminary chapter neatly 
e totali- 4 > summarizes the conclusions for those who do io since 1950 suggests the analysis is already ‘and — 
thodox not wish to pursue the analysis in detail. necessarily somewhat dated. We are indebted to 
is ie, hile Mr. Miller modestly describes his Mr. Miller for a disciplined, detailed 
— as “a statistical analysis, ” beyond mere thoughtful study in a highly significant area. 


descriptive data the monograph contains nu- Ww. 
merous cogent and well-qualified theoretical Brown University ; 
interpretations of his results. “Indeed, for the 
sociologist, the book should be required Flight and Resettlement. By H. B. M. 
‘Teading simply as a lesson in disciplined re With Special Contributions — by | a 


shes search and interpretation. Of course, many of Gaertner, F. F. Kino, 
the findings are familiar to social scientists: Manta PristeR- -AMMENDE, 


color, sex, and residence are held constant); Lisuse. Tynurst, and 


other regions (which persists even when PRINS, SSDAL, STERN, 


the increasing role of working wife” Foreword R. REEs. Paris: UNESCO, 
ete. However, the detail and scope of the 1955. 228 pp. International Documents 
data on these phenomena constitute a con- 
Columbia University Press. $3. 
dditions even to these well-worked areas. 


: a sociologist interested in social stratifi- a refugee Teviewer Flight and Resettle- 
cation, this reviewer found the solid evidence — ment is not only a competent but actually an 


= a narrowing of the income gap between absorbing symposium. It deals with the life 


the highest and lowest paid | ‘segments of our Of the displaced persons, first in the camps in Re 
: population the most important finding. A the countries in which they were liberated, 
tor in this significant development has been 4 then in the countries in which they were — 
a similar trend within most occupations. At resettled. The purpose of the volume is s to 
the same time, the occupational structure has point out the mental hazards to which the 
been essentially stable as far as rank by level — poser oa of war and displacement and in 


of income is concerned. particular a period of expose t 
come distribution curves when the general The suggests that the 


curve is broken down into more homogeneous ultimate causes of mental disbalance among 
7 - occupational groups. While this suggests that the refugees are to be found in the hardships 
= the skewness of the over-all curve is not solely of the past rather than in the vicissitudes Of 
due to the operation of advantages resulting the present. But the authors rightly point out 
social in contrast to biological inheritance, that the understanding and acceptance by the 
with characteristic circumspection the author receiving community is the only antidote to 
an refuses to give a final answer. Finally, in the a this human tragedy. Their examples of re- 
full-employment, high income period dealt with "settlement in Norway, in Switzerland, in 
in the monograph, the classic “one-third of a _ United States, in Britain, and in Australia 


nation” is sugetted to be more a matter of 
assess maturely th 
“one-fourth” with incomes unable to purchase — ; y the successes and failures of a 


‘iat adequate standard of living,” reception that erred the of hy: er- 

at least in the case of city-worker families. indulgence, ba of = 

4 r, and measurable factors as age, sex, etc., the There are several excellent chapters by au- BF a 


materials: Serve” to point up strategic areas 


thorities not only with in psychology, 


in which n more intimate institutional and social medicine, social work | and— related fields, but ih 
also fess hand field experience either: as 
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"AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL 
themselves, or as administrative staff issues. In a country 
working closely ¥ with refugees. graphical mobility, the -_vertical social 
e Some ‘portions of the book concentrate on mobility is one of the highest in the world, it — 
the appraisal of the mental conditions of the is worthwhile to pause to consider the ten- ae 
_ refugees antecedent to resettlement. A chapter __ sions inherent in such movements. Enhanced 
_ by E. Rysdall brings into sharp relief the social justice, economic opportunity, and 
joint impact of physical disability and war “national cohesion | must be balanced against 
displacement. It describes the checkered record mental insecurity, loss of roots, and confusion 
_ of a colony for the blind, in spite of its almost of moral values. Aside from its relevance to 
_ ideal acceptance by a Norwegian community. the refugee problem, the chief merit of the 
i excellent chapter by H. Stern brings to life 
a the particular tragedy of the Jewish D. P.’s in — _ fraternity ir in the communal relations of an open 


the post-war Belsen. Decimated physically and society. Z. 
morally by the Nazi atrocities, they are = Columbia 

haunted by “that special imposed University 


a It i is difficult to anita how ita with 
- such problems will adapt themselves to life a York ork, 1955, 332 Pp. — 
conditions. This This book is not, _as its title claims, a a _stuc 


Gaertner, comparing the jewish, differential brought into “focus, 
the Puerto Ricans in New = ork City, and = Nor i is the book, as its subtitle asserts, a study _ 
another by M. Pfister- Ammende, comparing — of the lower income group in Puerto Rico. a 
- the refugee group in Switzerland with a group — Rather, _ as we are told in the introduction, 
of Swiss-descended repatriates, throw light on the sample consists of 72. husbands of the ES 
nits the differences between the refugee and other lower-income class and their wives; and, 4 
_ displaced groups. The former tend to be more _ pretension can be made about the represent- a 
ener, and more concerned about their status ativeness of the sample; consequently, 
4 in the new communities, but by the same token generalizations made in the report must be taken 
are apt to be more vulnerable to an inadequate as suggestive and rather word 


reception. H. B. M. Murphy and Kino 


illness” ‘in isolated Polish refugee groups secure a in the sample, in 
’ = Britain. “If the local population is definitely the total area sampled was restricted to north- 
ae unfriendly to the newcomers, and especially ri eastern Puerto Rico. Since rural-urban dif- 
if the newcomers are only a small group, ferences in Puerto Rico are Subaady age oe 
mixing is not attempted by the refugees and " in differential fertility, but since the procedures — 
the rate of mental breakdown is high.” It ; required to build these differentials systematic- 
appears that a quick assimilation to the new ally into the sample were not followed, we 
- environment has great potentialities. “A rela~ have no way of knowing from Stycos’ study, to 
- tively simple manipulation of current condi- what extent the reported rural-urban differences _ 

could reduce the excess of mental | are typical of the range of these differences 
breakdown by half.” (pp. 192-3). pany oe ae q throughout the Island; and thus, in fact, cannot 3 
There is no doubt that war displacement know whether residential difference is con- 

—* Loss of homeland, of one’s belongings, of The stated intent of the study was to 

near relatives, quarrels to apportion the blame | tyes the importance of four -fertility-related 

for military defeats, long years quasi- 
animal struggle for personal survival, physical by the family. These were: sexual norms, 
mental impairment of health, resettlement character structure, the fertility-belief system 
to an area of alien culture, “and the fight to and birth-control. practices. These variables A 
. regain former status, these are all examples are examined in a series eae chapters, —_— 
_ of numerous strains to which refugees are responding roughly to five stages in the life 


exposed The refugees, however, are not cycle. Three chapters are then 


in suffering from strains due to dislocation. It attitudes toward fertility and birth control, and 
seems that the: book points” wider to the dynamics of birth control use. The final 
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variables as they are involved in and influenced Com . 
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of “evidence of maleness. 


‘one of the major “motivational” deterrents and knew the feelings which animated ‘the rank 


BOOK REVIEWS Mi 


chapter summarizes. and recommends. The is an index of a man’ s virility seems over- 


concludes with a series of five append-— shadowed by the: criterion of the 


in the way ‘of a ‘reduction of the birth ‘Tate. clam The author fails to any way in 
~The motivational deterrents include various to test out the differentiating functions of his _ : 
aspects of spouse- relationships in _ consensual — major variables. Such hints as one can glean 

— (as contrasted to formalized union); from the 40-odd tables suggest that there “a he ad 
hie early age at marriage; and the machismo, or considerable variation internal to the lower- 


virility, cult. The actional deterrents include income families themselves. Since the sur- 


Male dominance, poor communication between __-vey-type material cannot be generalized beyond _ 
al spouses, female modesty, and pen il the families studied, one might have hoped _ 
+ It is impossible, however, to substantiate for that kind of handling of concepts and data 
this claim with the data produced by Stycos. which would have yielded interesting nol : 
Since these deterrents are said to result in nigh — into the workings of key variables within the 
% fertility, the proof of their deterrence can only . limited population. But even this is — 
‘2 be brought forward if, in lower fertitlity groups, impossible — by the failure of the author to 
it is shown that these deterring variables are cross-sort on the differences internal to the 
less operative or absent. But such contrasts _ group studied. One must conclude that the 
between differential fertility groups is no- study of differential fertility in Puerto Rico has Be 
_ where made a part of the study, and we can not been advanced a significant step beyond 


thus only guess, whether or not what Stycos Paul Hatt’s pioneering work 


is ridden with errors. _For instance, the con- 
T 
cept of machismo, which plays such . 
a role in the e author’s speculations, is allowed to Bn H. ScArr. Stanford: Stanford Uni- ~ 
be all things to all men. A table on p. 34 versity Press, ss, 1955. ee ng Sa $4.00. ely 
clearly reveals that some of the maior items The Huks were a Filipino guerilla force 
lumped together under machismo are probably — which operated in ‘central Luzon against the 
_ mutually exclusive, or as least clearly antag- 3 Japanese and "against collaborators during 
SS onistic, so far as their bearing on differential — Ww orld War Il. The effective leaders were ¥ 


is concerned. Thus 14 per cent of the communists with revolutionary aims. Conse- 


‘respondents mentioned, as evidence of machismo, ony the liberation of the Islands was simply _ 
= presence of “ civic virtues,” such as work- a new phase of a struggle for the Huk leader- 3 
=e ing hard, carrying out duties at work and at ship. In 1945 they tried to gain control of the 
But 15.4 per mentioned that government through political channels, ‘When 
nan shows his machismo through “abusiveness failed they started a civil war. As a 
4 including Picking — fights, boasting, gambling result of their guerrilla activities they had many ~~ 
and drinking. Nor do we know from Stycos’ ties with the peasantry and a knowledge of ; 
table how many of the 14 per cent civic- _ most inaccessible hiding places. * They ; 
virtue-minded people are _ also included in cleverly used feeling against the Japanese and . 
the 15.4 per cent ‘ “abusiveness”-minded- collaborators, anti-American sentiments and 
Tespondents. Finally, in this same table, we unrest for their purposes. They be- 
find such a curious phenomenon as “ acting came a growing threat. At the height of their 
a male” being used as sone of the power they had 100,000 members and 12 000 
fighting men. They confidently expected to be 
‘The use of F such “concepts only invites trouble in power before the end of 1951. Three admin- ~ 
‘in scientific analysis. s. For it leads the student, istrations struggled unsuccessfully with this 
especially if he is untrained and careless in menace until Ramon — Magsaysay, now the — ; 
these regards, to appeal to one of the President of the Philippine Republic, was 
ponent elements in his variable to prove X, named Secretary of the Department of National Bein 
and to an antagonistic component to prove Y. Defense in September, 1950. Magsaysay, too, 
_ Thus, on p. 246 Stycos lists machismo as” had fought as a guerrilla against the a ; 
which stand in the way of a reduction oh and file of the Huks. He inaugurated a tro 3 
* birth rate; but only two pages earlier he had pronged policy which broke the back of the a “= i 
argued that the idea that the number of children a a policy of aggressive military 


ties, and the like. = (p, 244). “Number of children as an index of 
y, and — 
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Pi AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL F REV TEW 
coupled with a plan “ psycho 
_ rehabilitation for 4 
Professor Scaff, whe went to te Philippines  lémentaires de la parenté, with to uni- 
on a Fulbright Research Grant, lateral cross-cousin marriage systems, the 
the psychological and constructive aspects of authors attempt to provide a more specifi 
the Magsaysay policy. The plan struck at the bs -efficient- -cause type of explanation for Lévi- 
of Huk propaganda, Strauss’ final-cause type, based on Durkheim» 
armed revolt the only means by which and Mauss. 
=landiess could acquire farms and that This they do by “considering. the possibility 
nothing good could be expected from the Phil- of an association of unilateral cross-cousin 
ippine government and its miltary arm. _ marriage with the type of descent and wee: 4 
Through the Army Appropriation Act for — associated patrilineal and matrilineal complexes: ar =f 
1951 he obtained funds with which to rehab- “We suspect that mother’s brother’s daughter : 
4s ilitate captured or surrendered dissidents. He marriage may be particularly common in patri- 
also obtained permission to settle colonists on lineal societies because of the close nature of 
— tract of unoccupied public land on the Island f the tie between ego and mother’s brother in 
of Mindanao. Leaflets were showered from the these societies” | (p. 23), and vice versa for 
e 1 air on Huk territory offering free land and a father’s sister’s daughter marriage. Emphasizing 
igre home to landless Huks who surrendered and the importance of the system of interpersonal 
+ 


wished to begin anew. Captured Huks were relations , and especially the locus of jural 
ed and given the same opportunity. authority over ego, the authors venture the 
What the Huks offered as a remote dream in prediction “that one kind of unilateral cross- Dy 
case of a successful revolt, became an immediate cousin marriage will be associated with patri- __ 
possibility. As the miltary pressure grew, the lineal society, the other kind with matrilineal’ ba P 
alternative to their harried life became more 29) 
and more inviting to the Huks. -Edcor (The _In testing this hypothesis against the relevant rae 
Economic Development Corps of Philip- ethnographic data the authors first turned to 
pine Army) began clearing the land for the - Prof. Murdock, whose sample of 250 societies 
firs: community of this kind in February, 1951. — (in Social Structure) contained some 15 cases ais 
E _ Three months later houses and facilities were of unilateral cross-cousin marriage. The onl 
c : ready and a first contingent of 26 families relation turned out to be perfect, but the authors _ 
bi arrived. By November the entire 4000 acres felt this was “too good to be true” so they 
a; had been settled | by 126 families and another — for further examples, with the follow- 
Professor Scaff completed his study Groups : 


: 
more settlements were founded, one on the 4 Patri- 


it contains interesting material on 
Philippine political development and ‘communist Mother's brother's daughter 
activity there, this study mainly deals with 
the ex-Huk communities and the people i in them. This correlation is still 


perfect. They attempt to recaj 
4 higher “correlation. by examining more closely 
d tered, stakes ding. interpersonal relations in each case: “In 
an ketch the locus of authority and the personal, senti- 
picture of the appeals o communis: p. 59). 


manner in which a communist dominated brief summary is not intended to do 
organisation works ‘Tecrult members and full justice to the logical argument, which 
support. Morris E. Opter ‘general i is clear and concise. The reviewer would 

Cornell” University” Tike to discuss the reliablity of some of the 


pel in the sample that provide the statistical 


Study of Unilateral Cross-Cousin Marriage. for the however, since 
By Georce C. Homans and M. 
SCHNEIDER. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Pre marriage a bit shaky. “In the 
1955, 64 ‘pp. $2.00. > authors “Rot take seriously Lévi- 
Those who are interested in Strauss’ statement: “marriage with» father’s 
and i in social relations will find this a daughter is net of attaining 
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= .”—we have no examples of on generalized observations, and 
_ functioning system comparable to that for also to indicate those cultural traits — uf 


the > matrilateral cross-cousin marriage. change. One is not left to wonder if obser- 
specific their initial attempt to avoid consulting the vations apply to contemporary 
ethnographic literature, the authors came up some traditionally ideal pattern. 
fe with strange "examples. For the a five Beginning with village ecology and formal Tok” 
eases of patrilateral- matrilineal societies they organizational structure , Chapter 2, with 
sibility 4 list: Haida, Ila, Tismulun, Tlingit, and Tro- title “Social Organization” is all too briefly 
brianders. Now the Haida and Tlingit have devoted to such matters as family 
nd the matrilineal exogamous moieties and bilateral zation, status, housebuilding and clothing cus- 
cross-cousin marriage, for the most part; toms. The superficiality of the treatment of 


a eS: the Trobriand chiefs used patrilateral cross- social organization is partially rectified by a 
cousin marriage occasionally to violate the strong chapter on the life history of the indi- 
A ordinary norms of residence; the Tismalun vidual. Agricultural and economic patterns 
can marry the mother’s brother’s daughter’s _ and religious beliefs and practices are treated 
daughter as well as the father’s sister's daughter jn : two long chapters. In the first of these an — 
(a form of delayed sister exchange?); and excellent account is given of the “rice farming 
the Ila have some approximation to double _ cycle” with briefer treatments of farm equip- 
descent. These circumstances cast some doubt animals and secondary economic. 
= the patrilateral cross-cousin marriage activities, , including those of the Chinese. The 
"significance of the temple in village life is 


Of more general importance are the cases _ given proper emphasis and there is an excellent _ 
_ which are both unilateral and have the proper account of the Thai male’s participation in the S 
locus of jural authority, but which forbid or priesthood. Supernaturalism is briefly treated — 
disapprove of cross-cousin marraige in either and its integration with Buddhism “evidenced. — 
_ form. In the widespread “Omaha” type kin- The final and longest chapter is devoted to the — s mau 
ship system, for example, there is generally changing scope of the villager’s world. Here fe 
patrilineal descent patria potestas, with author a wide range of t topics 
; tion with the mother’s including interest in national affairs, taxation — 
brother. Yet such systems class the mother’ rs policy, improved transportation, growth of — 
brother’s daughter with the mother, thus literacy, and many governmental programs, 
effectively preventing matrilateral cross-cousin especially» those relating ‘public health 
The authors rightly omitted such “to agricultural production. 
cases from their research design, but we sug- — ae is no easy task for any author to give . 
eet that these be taken into account in the readable, yet ‘scholarly resumé of a complex as 
“next task they propose: “to explain why some culture, with regard to regional qualifications, — 
_ societies have a unilateral rule of either form — and also. treat contemporary | developments, in 
and others do not” (p. 59). We await the the short span of 200 pages. Yet Village = 
results with interest, but in the meantime don’ “? In Modern Thailand has such a broad design r 
away your copy of Lévi- _ succeeds in being a most readable 
Eccan in the bargain. The discussions of religious life 
tall University of Chicago life cycle processes rites show espe-_ 


lly high levels of ti hold the 


kind of choice ‘detail which can come only | 
_peYouns. Berkeley and Angeles: _Uni- 4 with first hand intimacy. As a picture of village 


life, coverage is weakest in the spheres of — 
informal organization and the interactional 


$3.50. phases of “life generally. Thus “friendship 
@ , “This report,” writes the author, “is an a plays an important role in the life of the Thai 
attempt to present a descriptive account « of peasant, ” but it receives only one paragraph 

i the life of the Thai peasants who live in that mention in this compact account. “Social — 
vast area of Thailand which lies. outside the Classes and Social Position” is accorded a little ‘s 

Bangkok delta plain.” While the work relies more a page—about one half the space 

ce the mainly upon the author’s extended field research 


2 versity of California Press (Institute of 
East Asiatic Studies), 1955. xi xii, 224 pp. 


given to “Animal Health Programs,” This 
aughter in various parts of the country, use is made of criticism mainly resolves itself into regret that 
"place, published materials, some as they “provide _ the author could not have expanded many times 
Lévi- + _ checks upon current findings, some as base- his chapter on social organization. = 
father’s lines from which contemporary evidences this book reflects the work of an 


cultural change can be assessed. Throughout, acute sophisticated observer, i it does not 
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orientation or The of ‘meticulous and intimate “first- 
sense of sociological relevance will, however, observation, and enriched by wide-ranging 
make it useful to those engaged in ‘compara- acquaintance with soils, flora, historical cir- 
tive analytical studies not only in South cumstance, and long-range human modifica-_ 
Asia but throughout the world of changing tion of geographic features. 
folk peoples. Perhaps a more important contri- a As an anthropologist who has — sampled 

bution will arise from its high suitability for s Ryukyus, I am delighted with the — 
= wherein students require a broad and ' on family, on individual development, and on 


highly readable introduction to the changing life = community living. They are done beautifully 


of a modern, Asian, rural people. mn —models of descriptive accuracy, condensation, — 

Bryce Ryan and clarity. Rarely have complex family and 

n University of Miami _ kinship systems been described simply so that 
they come alive for the reader, as Glacken has 
Great L Study of done. . (These chapters may attain a hoary old 
a Village Life. By CLARENCE J. _GLACKEN. age among generations of college students who 

will be reading them in “source books” in 


Berkel ‘Los Angel U ty of 
05 sociology!) Perhaps the chapter on religion 


lif Press, 1955. (324 4.50. 
J bee) PP. . $4. falls below the standard set for family, social 


"Ever since ‘this reviewer was privileged to organization, and economic life—but Ryukyuan 
meet Dr. Glacken in Okinawa, he has awaited ‘religion is amorphous, highly different in ad- 
this book: eagerly. Its eae brings no jacent villages, sometimes practiced in secret, _ 
Shadow of disappointment ; Glacken’s un- and generally scorned by a sophisticated 


usual background in both and anth- younger generation. Glacken sees this situa- 


ey has borne fruit brilliantly. Under the tion clearly, and six months would not suffic 
auspices of the Pacific Science Board (“ Scien- penetrate the esoteric. 
Ryukyu Islands”), Speculation on Glacken’s Okina 
Glacken spent the latter half of 1951 as an relation to the rest of the Ryukyus is 
ethnographer on Okinawa. He insists that he the limited space of a review. I suspect that 
___ is a geographer and disclaims the role of anthro- when an Okinawan practice antedates intensiv re a 
 pologist; such academic labels matter little, contact with Japan but resembles a Japanese 
for his research a testifies to his competence practice, direct Chinese influence on both — 
in both fields, Okinawa and Japan is a better explanation 
_ The opening chapter on geography and cul- than is Japanese influence upon Okinawa. For 
“tural history provides an excellent orientation, a oe pattern of relations and dae 
“not to Okinawa alone, but to the Ryukyu tions of main and branch households is the 
_ Archipelago, Climat: <«‘ls, topography, = 9 ‘same in Japan and in Okinawa; but as Glacken 
_ tation, and human occuvation are woven into hints, the Okinawan customs probably came 
@ comprehensive over-all picture. The histor- directly from China—a guess supported by 
4 ical paragraphs lean on the able but relatively absence of Chinese precision in these matters 
inaccessible work of George H. Kerr. © eae in the northern Ryukyus. Since the twelfth — 
aa _ After surveying various villages, he finally — _ century the northern Ryukyus have been under 
Hanashiro, an “agricultural Japanese influence in a manner that shifted 
hamlet in S. E. Okinawa; on Minatogawa, @ jocal cultural history away from Okinawan 
nondescript fishing and quarrying village near models. Music and the dance—which 
Hanashiro; and on Matsuda, a a scattered farming Glacken not report 
and "silvicultural village in N. E. Okinawa. Zz Chinese patterns in Okinawa, Japanese patterns 
_ Matsuda felt the effects of the war less directly jp the northern Ryukyus. The Amamians, ¥; 
than did the southern villages. Dr. Glacken inhabit these northern islands, regard the 
7 ass recognizes that no Okinawan village is narrowly northern tip of Okinawa as part of their cul- 
typical.” He allows his readers to see for tural bailiwick—a fact that may 
themselves the kinds of local differences and — - differences observed by Glacken in comparing 
general resemblances. He ‘Provides population Matsuda with the southern n villages. 
data—sadly missing in many ethnological The author provides both Japanese 
monographs. There are clear and often brilliant O;inawan words for how ideas, artifacts, and z 
chapters on the dwelling house; on commerce cystoms—a real aid to students of Eastern 
and traditional finance; the family” system; Asia. -Well-chosen photographs stimulate the 
inheritance, tenure » and use of land; ; agricul- imagination. The University of California 
ture; fishing ant quarrying ; silviculture; family Press has held the physical of the book 
environmental and 
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or in Both Communist party membership among pro- 


Dr. his publishers are to be fessional workers increased from about 7 
Dovctas CG. in 1929 to over 30 per cent in 1947. This 


trend has reflected a change in policy of less 
ramming, and Supply. By NICHOLAS DE WITT _ The book is well. documented, carefully — 
D. C.: National Science Founda- written, represents a significant contribu- 


National Academy of a tion. More interpretation could be made of the 

National | Research Council, 1955. xxviii, economic and social aspects of the labor force 

400 pp. For the Superintendent of with, perhaps, less relative emphasis on descrip-— 
Documents, S. Government Printing tions of the educational system. Some readers 
ken has | Office, Washing Sin 25, $1.25. 
i a be disappointed because the study is not 

nth In this picture of professional more of an interpretative document; however, 

a manpower is presented largely by describing i a student of the Soviet social, economic, or pas 
Soviet educational system and presenting political system should be able draw a 
religion 4 ing 
| social Statistics thereto; in fact, one wishing to learn number of implications the 

_ the book very useful as will persons who are The Ohio State University 


in ad- directly concerned with technical man- 

is bee Hiring Methods and Labor Relations on the 

around the state rather than the individual. York and Seattle Waterfronts. By 
Soviet educational Philosophy rests on three Cuartes P. Larrowe. Berkeley fas 

premises: First, central planning Angeles: University of California Press, 
tion and research are necessary; second 1955. xi, 250 pp. 50. 

scientific and educational efforts are primarily 
a means of advancing the various interests of “Shape- a ae versus hiring hall” i is ‘the over 


the nation; and third, the basic ‘truths of riding theme of this work by a researcher who 

ipanese human life, the nature of the universe and obviously has studied both hiring methods with | - 
| both ma  geciall political, and economic reality have been commendable thoroughness, the former in the 
anation | 5 — | _ proclaimed. The scholar is to apply them. ey - Port of New York and the latter on the West 


ja. — — Coast, articularly in Seattle. In the New 
Of the Soviet Sytem is com “shape-up” of the 1940s men gathered 
ful diagram. There are four levels of in the open 
(1) preschool, (2) elementary and ‘ring foremen as to whether t ey wou e 
secondary (3) higher education, and (4) ad- or members of 
vanced training. Each level is described. jo bys 
a rj- in the Seattle hiring hall, men are register 7 
Soviet higher education is still oriented liked for rather 
marily toward the scientific technical fields and J : 


under — succeeded, in general, in equaling elaborate hiring rules for providing even- 
shifted surpassing that in the United States. Secondary handed justice are laid down and followed. 
inawan education supplies trained The author paints a vivid picture of 
‘hiring activities in the New York harbor of the 


‘supporting personnel who in the United States 
-follow = a a, receive their training primarily on the job. _ International Longshoremen’s Association, from > 


_ While in advanced training it appears that 1916, when it secured its first port-wide col- Bai 

theoretical knowledge and independent research lective agreement with New York employers, 
“long sleep” (1919- 1945), the 


are expected for dissertations, there is some through the 
question about the standards of quality par- strikes of 1945, 1947, 1948, and 1951, 


tially because of emphasis on practicality—a eventual expulsion from the AFL in “September, 


ee —: which we hear frequently about disser- 1953. Among the evils of the shape-up were — 


tations in the United States. No doctors’ irregularity of employment for many 
degrees were awarded in the Soviet Union longshoremen (p. earn- 
before 1943. However, from 1937 to 1946 ings, job insecurity, partiality in hi 
5,200 such degrees were given. jumpers, political patronage, organized theft, 
1 Although higher education is more nan ¥ payroll padding, kickbacks, and despotic union 
in the United States than in the Soviet Union, _ leadership (pp. 49-60). Joseph P. Ryan, head 
the Soviet Union has as many or more persons 
trained in the applied scientific fields. me €meritus), recommended tha at 


of the ILA from 1927 to 1953 (when he — k % 
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death ben efits be spent spent for other purposes” and union member 


(p. 17), collected contributions from em- 
ployers ‘ “to fight communism” but. kept them > 


__self-images and work philosophies, weak and 


strong union folkways. The author’s chief 


in his own personal bank account (p. 18), and 3 omission for the person interested i in research is % 


appeared to favor the hiring of racketeers and 
_ thugs to keep order within the union (pp. 19- 
_ 20). Employers liked the system because it 


his failure to reveal his methodology ; his 
rapport- -establishing techniques in inter- 
viewing participant observer situations 


provided the kind of labor surplus they must have been excellent! It is a painstaking 
wanted; union leaders—Ryan and his hench- effort that reflects an unusual penchant for 
men—liked it because it was an easy and minute and accurate documentation. Anyone 
an effective way to keep the labor force under | who is inclined to believe that all union leaders — 


control; rank and file longshoremen did not are honest or that collusion between them and 


4 
franchised. By 1953 the situation had grown read Nouaxo 


like it because in essence grown is impossible should id be sure to 
so bad that the government stepped in an 7, v7 


passed the Waterfront Commission Act, creat-_ 
ing government hiring halls and a scheme 7 
employees. While this: invention 


yy ated such blots on decent “labor relations = 


strong-arm ‘men, it may, according to the 
% author, prove to be little more than a “shape- 
up with a roof over it.” While it gives long- 


of N North 


Introduction une sociologie de la 

Bibliothéque Internationale de Musicologie. 
Par ALpHONS SILBERMANN. (Traduction de 


sitaires de I 


paper. 


shoremen some of the camaraderie of the hiring 7. It has become a commonplace to aver that 


hall, ‘they still shape-up and pay dues to the 4 ‘the study of the arts is in a state of cultura 


is gone but Anastasia is still 

In contrast, on the West Coast the Inter- 

P national -Longshoremen’ ’s and V Warehousemen’s 


lag in relation to the study of other aspects of iy 


society which have been subjected to a = 


logical analysis. As a philosophy of Beauty, ua 
the study of the arts is replete with dogmatic _ 


Unions’ uphill fight to wrest control of the value- statments, with concentration on the 


? for both parties in 1948, , ina * ‘new look” | 


" hiring hall from employers ended successfully ; immediate and isolated work of art, and with i. 


insufficient and only casual reference to the 


of harmonious joint participation in hiring hall milieu in which > of art has its” 


operation which has lasted since that time. 


being and significance. 


Under the influence of 


_ While employers complain about the meager = and the general sociological men- ie 


chance they have to discipline the men and to | 
train new ones, and that rotation makes for 
ees. they admit that the labor force 


tality of this day, the author of this book has, 2 ~ 


like certain others, declared his intention to 
break through this frustrating barrier ce 


many respects is sufficient both in — Mnystic curtain into the free air of positivism 
and quantity. Longshoremen have the relativity of group-tastes. 


relatively high income, and in sub- 


- stantial measure the chance to ‘pick the jobs - glance seem to be falsely titled. Instead of an 


they like. Since the security of a union rests 
upon its ability to control jobs, the registration — 
_ Provisions of the hiring hall protect the union 
against an influx of nonunion men, and the 
_ union’s power to elect dispatchers, who take 
the place of the employers in hiring, eliminates 
employer ¢ efforts to win employees away 
_ This is a clearly written, seemingly unbiased, 
--— pieture of hiring conditions on our East and 
West Coast waterfronts during the la quarter 
of a century. It is a dynamic argument for 
the hiring hall and against the -shape- -up. 
sy" _ There are no specifically stated hypotheses or 
“theoretical frameworks” yet the _ whole 
account is replete with behavioral science im-— 
plications: pressure group behavior, “Teader- st 
ship — areas of manage- 


social biography a conductor- “composer, 
Eugene Goossens, which traces the develop- 


_ The work here under review may at a 


abstract discussion of principles, it is actually _ 


ment of his origins and career, in the midst of 
the social forces which impinge upon him, | 

while the “principles” are enunciated when 
‘convenient and necessary to elucidate the 


course of the narrative. 
_ In contrast to a pure aesthetic treatment, 


= the author abhors, the principles here 


utilized are the conventional ones, rather well 
known to the fraternity. Emphasis is on the 
diversity of groups within the large society, 
the group tastes, the occupational role of the 
musician in society, factors in group 
creation, the reciprocal 
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socio- 

seauty, 


finds parallels between the various “give sien systematic changes in the “quali- 


necessity value- free observation in n order eodership Qualities: :A Theoret al Inquiry ond 
a achieve uncloude ed observation of the mate- an Experimental Study of Foremen. By — 
rials for study. Instead of the reverential Kutrervo Ratio. Helsinki: Suomalaisen 
attitude toward music which was a product of Nes Tiedeakatemian Teimitukde Adnales ‘Acad- 
: 2 the romantic age, and which still hovers about Ee emiae Scientiarum ‘Fennicae, 1955. 211 pp., 
that activity in England and America, the occu- 750 


pation of a musician is viewed not much dif- The nt portions 
~ ferently, in principle, than that of an account- . of topological psychology and earlier experi- " 
By, Like other mental studies of traits associated with success- _ 
— = selection of assessment procedures for inclusion 
t t im (the in initial validation studies. Then, the author 
patron, the mi class, or the | describes the validation of the related paper-and- 
- superior’s and associates ratings, in order to 
In order to demonstrate the reciprocal rela- method fore- 
a cultural period. For his type case, he se- The “ bit te: i 
lected Eugene Goossens, composer and conductor e “‘situation-personality” controversy is 
successful leadership behavior is a less con-— 
__ States, and Australia; the cultural milieu, of — sistent attribute of individuals than such traits — 
Course, is of the present epoch. thex Ronsuggestibility, ener energy “suggestivity” of 
challenging to the author was the fact that 
England, at the beginning of the musical ane maturity which tend to be 
question, associated with success as a leader. (This prop- 
This has the osition: subsequently corroborated empir-_ 
ically.) While this view is a restatement of 
‘lable h po sly selected facts, like most topological approaches, _ 
f Aa, it does little more. It states that some con- 
= dificult to. stancy in leadership exists across situations but 
gr is m fails to provide a means for handling the 
contemporary mentality, fact that the constancy is reduced as a 


¢ - One could, of course, find points of criticism. direct function of the amount of change in the 


= To the reviewer, it seems that the author uses — situation. Moreover, it does nothing to suggest ; 


a ka the concept of “spirit of the times” too glibly, pow systematic changes in the situation will 7 


as well as social forces, which would be diffi- — ties” demanded in one who would be leader. 
cult to defend. The the Situational. variation is regarded as multi- 
land without music” and the “land “with rightly so—but the author 
music” (Germany) are ‘more complicated than pessimistically drops the possibility of system-— 
here presented. Further, the sociology of atic exploration of situational variation merely 
Pe music is actually a sociology of social change, — - because of its multi-dimensional aspects. The — 
with all the problems of dealing with unique, : reviewer feels that relatively few dimensions — - 
as — as the repetitive aspects of social © ows as the homogeneity or heterogeniety of 
- data. Physical science has established its repo _ members in control, esteem, status, and ability od 
‘tation on highly repetitive observations, made to solve the group’s problems, their interaction 7 
in a constant universe, and is notoriously less "probability thats teeth ox 
successful and more problematic, when dealing stress can account for most of the variations — 
nature in the raw. Music and other works thet occur in leadership 


of become notable because of their Be 
increments of novelty, while laboratory obser- despite _the limited outlook of the 


availability for replication. Here resides mach assessment an 

= of the difficulty which authors of these books Praisal of 727 managers and foremen, are a 
Significant contribution to the tersture on 


As far as could be determined, ‘this book is a selection. 


translation of an unavailable ae rather 


Indiana University 
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LED | is sensitive to situational as well as per- a . The principle parts of the book deal ‘a 
sonality variations hence proves valid in a attention and attention- getting, the nature of | 
variety of cultures.) Here, as often before, mediums, “Getting the 
Nas revealed as the most valid among over ing Understood,” “Modifying Attitudes and 
: 30 other measures. In the present situation, a Opinions, ” group effects, and special problems. er 
variant of the LGD, correlated .38 with supe- in international communications. Because Amer. 
rior’s ratings, 71 with instructor's ratings, and icans—whether they are manipulated or ma- 
with buddy. ratings, —have much the same interests in 
Five orthogonal factor of criteria international communication, especially with 


suggestibility, stability, general intelligence and is the most useful. There is also a selec- 
7 activeness. While all four are related to leader- tion from Herbert Blumer’ s notable chapters — 
criteria, the first ts two are strongly on “Collective Behavior,” but most of the 
associated. other theoretical selections are from ps chol- — 
ogy textbooks and articles which either neglect 
The Process and Effects of Mass Communica- theories. 
tion. Edited by ScHramM. Urbana: counting 6 brief section introductions 
a University of of Illinois Press, 1954. 586 a (unsigned), the 38 selections include 24 parts 
Pochags the n most typifying sentence in this 4 sources. The average publication date of the mip 


ad collection of articles and parts of books is this 24 book selections is roughly 1948; 5 came out ae 
one with which a etieetiom begins, "the study ‘in 1948, and 6, in 1949. The average original ee 
of of the 13 articles i is 1950; for 3, it is 1951, 
logists until I for 4, it is 1952. ‘This means that a 
of the ont ors are not so lacking in historica share’ the materials were already -easil 
perspective upon sociological literature, but the available and that they were not new. 
_ sentence does correctly suggest the lack of — One of the basic views apparently held by 
_elationship between of many of the book’s authors is stated by 
munications” engineering terature an e Joseph T. Klapper thus, “Research indicates 
more humanistically oriented and scientifically 
: that of the various conditions which make per- 
_ adequate research published during more ‘ham nt of likely to be successful, one of the 
4 half century on “collective behavior,” “prop- 
analysis,” “public opinion,” “social most, if not the most is a monopoly 
an roper admits in a footnote tha 
1935, H. D. Lasswell, R. D. Casey, and B. L. pe * 
published their first 450-page bibliog- “ ‘research’ on this topic as included no 
and Promotional Activities controlled experiments in 1 which the effects 
_ (Minnesota), and the works of many sociolo- of ‘monopoly propaganda ° were compared with 
gists are listed in it. ‘the effects of competing -propagandas on the 
The shift to which reference is made is ‘same topic. If monopolization exists, such com-_ 
which is all too commonly apparent in sociology — = parisons are ipso- -facto impossible. The research a 
today. This is a diversion of emphasis in socio- is therefore limited noting situations in 
ag logical research and teaching away from the _ which monopoly propaganda exists, and netiee 
problems of the manip and toward those — that such propaganda is vastly more effec- 
Yi == Certainly my own studies of such phenoment 


‘a book of background materials which could be q note, he and others in n the book stn to this 
used in training some of the agency’s new position. He also concludes ing tA 
employees in the field of research and evalu- : propagandas apparently tend to nullify each 
Tf, that agency’s new employees have other’ s effects,’ is an over- 


the blindspots evident in this beck, ‘sug- simplification. 
gests a serious strategic weakness. be Ast I read social history and study. data 


% 


— 
— 
| 


7 


communications the past half eory and a courageousness in ‘obs 


ature of 
— tury, I can only conclude that sociology grows nalysis not apparent in this book. 


Mean- 
problems are also social problems of human ical College 

‘h —_ a _ Ky tut de sociologie Solvay Collection de Soci- “stantial reality: their being has its locus i 
— générale et de Philosophie sociale. the minds of the people in a society. The prope 

of Bruxelles: _ Les Editions du Parthenon analysis of such concepts is approached through 
P.R L.. 1955. 97 “No rice indicated. chological inquiry into the nature of mental 

p quiry 

neglect — A h lored in thi 
t ; _ For many years the Solvay Institut affiliated events. Among the topics explore d in 
ea ' with the University of Brussels has been pub- ; fashion are the definition of social concepts 


ising research monographs in the fields of formation ‘of concepts, social “role of con-— 
ae colonialism and social cepts, etc. A final section takes up problems of © 
mobility as well as its well known Cahiers - value theory, particularly with respect to the — 
which supplement the quarterly issues of the motive theory of ethical judgments. The 
“Revue de results of his approach are intended by the 
author rather than conclu- 


tthe : M. Glansdorff entitled “La Theorie de la of Niels is Bohr’ principle of 
= Valeur.” The second is the study here reviewed ‘This principle,” Skov writes, “is based upon 
— | written” by the dean of Belgian sociologists the observation that by different experimental — 


a 
eld by  Eugéne Dupréel. This small work does aot get different views of the 


ted b 

introduce a new viewpoint, but in a highly same atomic process, and they appear to us as 
ke per- TB ~—_s condensed and abstract manner reasserts the imcompatible, but we must accept both of them — 

of . - postulate which Dupréel elaborated in 1948 in a8 truth.”) to problems of social phenomena. 

“Sociologie Générale.” This work as ‘Unfortunately, Skov’s entire conceptual fram- 

ves a whole presents the thesis of a close connection Work for analysis is so vague and the discussion 

onestly — between biological and social phenomena, | 2"d application of Bohr’s principle so com- 
The title “Pragmatologie” has nothing to do Pressed that the is offered little 

for evaluating. the of the 


with pragmatism. “Pragmatologie is the name 

given to the hypothesis that bio-social uni- theory. 

formities are only a particular manifestation ‘The substance of this book 4, 
subject of lectures given at the Univ ersity of 


of more universal relations pertaining to the 
Copenhagen; but it is difficult to see what sort 


aa - dynamic equilibrium of all existence. The im 
+ _ of audience the author had in mind for the a 
present form of his study. It is neither a popu- 


plications this position are briefly dis- 
cussed chapters dealing with theory of 
larization nor a technical monograph, and its 
modest claims notwithstanding, it offers little 


_ “similitude” and a theory of “difference” and 
more to the reader than the suggestion — that 


with the meaning of “purposiveness which 
- Dupréel tends to identify with the general 
7 . the fundamental ome taken up is worthy ae 


tendency to maintain an equilibrium or to 
sustain an achieved state of integration. ia 


ommon Sense: Inquiry into the Current Survey of ‘the Legal ALBERT 
pe Guiding Social Behaviour. By P. 
Skov. 5S. Cazares T. Duncan. Foreword by REGINALD 
volume is Chicago xiii, 360 PP. 50. 


erned with that such concept 


ervation and 
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iblished 
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original 4 that of general sociology and social philos 
— Bes 
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h com- 
search — 
ing 
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— 
hich find their women, mostly lawyers and mostly volunteers, 
concepts in daily life w c a broad factual study of the func- 
iq as the tioning of lawyers in the United States. The 


Profession, and is to be in 175 
arate reports, of which twelve are in book form, 7 = 


statistical tomes are in IEM typed form, York: Press, 1955. x, 
and the rest have appeared as articles in various 203 Pp. $3.50, cloth; $2.25, paper. nor 
periodicals. its Director writes is impossible to discuss within the compass 
“is book note many specific ideas emerging 

honest complete audit from the National Manpower Conference 
and report for submission to the” American which met at Arden House in April, 1955 2, 
people.” that time, under the leadership of th 
The social scientists may well be National Manpower Council, sixty-nine re 
_ with the scope of the undertaking, as revealed - Tesentatives from education, industry, — 
in the one-volume summary offered by Messrs. “ment and the armed forces met to discuss 
Blaustein, Porter and Duncan. How skill development as related ‘to secondary 
lawyers there are in the United States, where education industry, and the community. 
they are located, they do, what they Actually, the first two chapters of the Intro- 
earn, how they are educated, how they are duction, Professors Ginzberg and David's 
ry organized, how available ‘their services” are to: “The Problem of _ Skill Development, and 
‘the public how they serve the public | profes- Dr. Courtney Brown’s “The Investment in 
sionally and in non-professional capacities, Manpower” give the reader an excellent 
oan _ what standards of conduct they profess—these summary of the previous work of the Council 
Ss 4 and many other questions have apparently | and its major recommen ndations. Perhaps" all 
Subjected to thorough analysis, thet be done here is to make several 
ss Where the Survey is concerned with data — 
susceptible of statistical treatment, the present 


the question: should secondary education aim 


y of American sty at the general or specific development of the oe 
education—the task of summarizing seems to - student. The latter, some conference partici- 
be too much for the authors within the space pants held, - should be preferred; specific, in 
of a single volume. Further, their view, was synonymous with technical. 
gets the impression that they are very anxious pr Clarence Faust, who outlined a philosophy — - 
to prove that everything is really all right of education with greater depth and breadth, 
was not among their number. Education, he held, 
whic ” surely self-defeating outside of legal should prepare a student to take his place in 
us it is doubtful that the “leaders of pub- to carry his responsibilities in a democratic sty) 


mn” (including sociologists) for whom country, should» develop his capacity for 


the book i is designed will be impressed with the _ reflection. In his words: “If a democratic society 
following statements: “Actually, the legal pro- with a rapidly progressing technology is to 
_ fession is the most competitive of all ‘oe survive, then education of the kind I have 
professions, and a client who is dissatisfied described i is not a luxury that a people of great _ 
his ing natural resources and highly dev eloped produc- 
_ fawyer cannot alford to charge exorbitant tive capacities can choose to enjoy, but a 
Further, it is doubtful that brief synoptic Secondly, the goals. of its 
discussions of such complicated matters as tional system, an industrial _ society must 
merits and demerits of the adversary system effectively utilize its manpower resources. 
can be very illuminating to people who are ohn J. Corson’s paper on 1 placement | clearly — 
already thoroughly familiar with legal procedure. e analyzes the “unexplored core of the manpower 
Perhaps it is unfair to criticize the book blem.” (pp. 169 ff. ) Hi aed 
on such scores. If it is taken as a digest, or en- Problem.” (pp. is views are sharply ¥ 
in contrast with the opinion of one conference a 


 Jarged table of contents, of the 175 reports of i 
table it will serve a most useful func- who blissfully still believes 


tion for social scientists. Certainly it is time ‘a free, competitive economy insures its | 
| that more sociologists turn their attention to | nature the supply of skilled eaigeeer it i 


a the status and role of lawyers in our society. 
This: volume makes a good starting point for of our present free economy, it would seem wise 


q 


needs.” (p. 130) In view of the complexities 
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of placement along th the lines nomena of politics tend to mass behavior. 
suggested by Corson, balir ten: This leads to alternative proposals: 
Finally, training programs such as described of problems to small-scale dimen-— 
by Karl R. Kunze of Lockheed Aircraft Cor- sions or the development of new techniques & ; 
poration are indeed making real progress in large-scale organizational behavior. 
~ _ improving the work skills of our nation. One is 4 On this topic the essay by Robert Dahl is per- 
impressed by industry’s ingenuity is using haps most convincing. OF grad 


to achieve a specific production goal. Definition of substantive problems requiring | a 


ue Such efficiency, however, is not possible to _ analysis is given second place in these essays. _ 
small industries, and once again the problem of Each author tends to deal with a separate area 
the marginal producer was considered. It seemed _ of political investigation but behavior in admin- — 
; ont that he is at a a great ee in istration, in legislatures, and in parties and 
to be general agreement 
the | thus identified need to be treated in terms o 
remains, even after the Arden “House basic social relationships (e.g., conflict, hier- 
a But this volume of its proceedings archy) rather than in terms of the titel 
certainly provides “new and useful arrangements of politics and this leads to sub- ine 
on ways of achieving desired policy objectives.” Stantial redefinitions of problems — 
cn 
realized one of its purposes in calling th this 
meeting. —MorHer JaNer Suicide in London: An Ecological 
Maudsley Monographs, Number 1. | 
Research Frontiers in Politics end Govern SAINSBURY. London: Chapman and Hall. Ltd. 
ment. Brookings Lectures, 1955. By STEPHEN the Institute of Psychiatry, 1955. 
K. Battey, Hersert A. Srmon, Rosert A. pp. 15/-. U. S. distributor, Basic Books, 
B. Truman, Washington, C.: bution of suicide in the 28 boroughs of London 
The Besokings Institution, 1955. (240 1929-1933 supplemented by detailed study 
Eight prominent “scientists Positive rank order correlations significant 
a ‘contribute an essay to make up this, book. _ beyond the .01 level were found between rates” 
subject matter concerns the analysis “of suicide and: (1) four indices of “Gsolation” 
selected aspects of U. S. political behavior = cent persons living alone, per cent persons 
especially as they relate to policy formation. c living alone in one room, per cent persons in 
In general this is a useful book though it lodging houses aud hotels, and per cent lodging — 
possesses faults which are associated with col- — house keepers); (2) three indices of “mobility” 
lections of this kind: the essays are not entirely (per cent immigrants, per cent in an out of 
equal; a common focus is not consistently main- borough daily, and per cent foreign born); 
tained; and each author has opportunity only (3) two indices of ome 
to introduce his subject rather than to elaborate _ As cent divorced and per cent | illegitimacy ). bas Sy i 
_ his demonstration and conclusions. ce The distribution of delinquency was not 
‘% If the sum of these efforts is truly indicative % correlated with the distribution of suicide but | 
one of the “research frontiers” the chief current was related to the distribution of a a 
problem for the analysis politics and gov- Unlike Chicago and Minneapolis, “The sepa- 
ernment is the creation or adaptation of ration in London of the districts of greatest 
of analysis rather than the identi- poverty from those of social disorganization 
fication and investigation of substantive provides an opportunity to examine the import- 
questions since predominant attention is paid ance of these separately in relation to suicide. bs 
J to this aspect of research. An assumption and | For in the American studies the coincidence of 
“ related troublesome difficulty underlies this poverty and social disorganization at the city - 
stress. The assumption is that the substantive center left in doubt the : role of each in pro- 
targets of research will unite studies of poli- ducing the high central suicide rates. 
tics and government with other behavioral findings in London unequivocally support the 
sciences. The difficulty is that current avail- view that social disorganizations, not poverty, aA 
able techniques in the behavioral sciences are is the paramount factor.” (pp. 69-70). a 
characteristically adapted to individual or While Presenting to show that ‘suicide 
small scale, behavior while the phe- is 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC: AL REV 
status, fails to provide any sociologically particularly in 
_ convincing theoretical rationale for this often- the occupational classification, the overstressing — 
observed relationship. He notes that the of the reputational aspect of class position, 
ivy suicide’s actual economic status at time of i and the culture-bound section on religion. a 
4 death is below | his expected status as evidenced 6 Nevertheless, the Boeks have accomplished ane 
a by residence and occupation yet does not e their task with a readable simplicity of style 
relate this finding to psychiatric formulations which, along with frequent case 
suicide and frustration-aggression theory. should appeal to the medical man. Their 
_ This is, by far, the best ecological study of chapters on the organization of the hospital, — 
date. It greatly strengthens the social stress and illness should 


underpinnings of current sociological formu- interest medical personnel. The mutual inter- 


lations but unfortunately contributes little relation between social phenomens and illness. 
toward synthesis of the sociological and psycho- also well presented. 
physiological of oe If the work succeeds in bringing 1 more social 
ANDREW F. Henry science to the attention of the medical and 
“Society” Health. By W Watter E. Bo Bork mended. Certainly more books of this nature, 
a and Jean K. Borex. With forewords by Her- % with perhaps a broader range and depth, should 
E. M.D., and Marion W. be prepared by social scientists working with 
SHEAHAN, R.N. New York: G. P. Putnam’ "practicing GARTLY Jaco 
Sons, 1955. xviii, 301 pp. $4.50. 


The authors state that their book “is designed Social of Education. By 
contribute to the growth and development _ O. Srantey, B. SmitH, KENNETH 
of those who have already received their D. Benne, and Arcursatp W. ANDERSON. 
formal education and are now practicing their Ss New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1956. 
skills” in medicine, dentistry, nursing, hospital, xviii, Pp. $5.9 90. 
social work, and public health. In relatively This than a 
simple language, the Boeks encompass a wide ‘book of readings. The authors have included _ 
_ array of subject-matter, as the following chapter — ‘rather extensive general discussions as intro-— 
headings indicate: ‘ “The Infant Acquires a ~ ductions and conclusions to each of the six 
Culture;” “Subcultural Differences of parts and the “fifteen chapters as well as” 
ry “Community Leadership Structure;” “Social brief statements relating the source material to _ 
Structure of a Hospital;” “Social Stress and — _ the 113 topics treated. On such controversial — 
Illness;” and a look forward into “The Chang-— _ issues as federal aid to education and the bers 
ing Scene. ” The book contains some heretofore — ¢ tion of church, state and school, the authors” 
unpublished research, particularly in class and have carefully selected the readings to present 
— In attempting within the confines’ of 300‘ The entire volume is specifically written Gabe 
te pages to present to the medical profession and 
its ancillary fields the analytical tools of the education, with primary reference to the school. = 
their The social basis “stated b y ‘the authors a are: 
change is advocated as a way of meeting 
‘Becks have assumed heavy and some social problem or need which is widely 


the readings selected from the point of view of 2 


task. Selectivity of concepts, occasional over- 
phenomena, recognized as important; (2) threatened values 
and frequent emphatic statements about the ™ in the society can be safeguarded, or potential —— 
social realm which have not yet been conclu- values not yet fully realized can be realized, if 


sively established were thus to be expected. schooling were to pay more attention to these > @ 
a: The professional audience to which the book values; and (3) social demands for changes 
s directed may also have influenced the 2 in schooling stems from the accumulation of 
:: individualistic mode of presenting social science new knowledge which has not yet been worked _ 
theory and analysis. aa into the practices of the schools. 
ne tems of thought may not be entirely sympathetic of education have been omitted and most of the a 


tural d differences in society ‘is disappointing, if Brown 
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Right to Life. By A. DELAFIELD SMITH. ciation 
Chapel Hill: University of “North handling of Sutherland’s well- known theoretical 


The past thirty years of American life have Written by Olaf Swedish 
seen the emergence of problems “of security — criminology, the 15-page critique primarily 
_ with relation to employment, medical care, old Stresses the omission of biological factors in 
age, and other conditions produced by increasing — Sutherland’s formulation. “To omit or, at least, — = 
and industrialization. These same play down the individual’s biological unique- 
years have witnessed efforts to solve these ness is a logical error and must of necessity _ 
problems and to give the ‘person at least min- 7 lead to a ‘inden. ime 


a one-sided, inaccurate result, ” Kinberg 
a According to the author of The Right to Life “reduces men to ‘ “a passive, homogeneous, amor- 
these efforts have resulted in more or less” phous, plastic mass, acted upon in a similar 
pragmatic solutions have met some of Manner the milieu.” Or, put another way, 
8 the most pressing needs for substantive aid, “the environment is not an objective reality . . Y 
Because of the emphasis on administration and but a function of the individual.” Earlier, 
4 pragmatic solutions however, there has Kinberg has elaborated on his own theories 
been a failure to develop a legal philosophy of crime causation which emphasize, though 
; or a network of legal norms entitling the indi- not _ exclusively, brain — and — 
vidual to such protection, justifying tioning as major items. 
et clear control over it. “The indi- This stress on what the Swedes call ‘ ed a 
vidual holds as yet no general right even to biology,” which actually includes both 
bare in our society.’ logical and physiological items, is the 
failure to develop a sustaining body ‘SPhisticated aspect of handbook. Of 
of norms tends to produce a state of ron Hino particular merit is a collation by Gerle of 
without morale. Only” by making the person research in this sphere, which includes Swedish 
who is dependent: the legal and moral master and German studies generally not 14 well- 
of that on which he depends is it possible | to known in the United States. ae 
‘ preve rent the growth of the sense of dependency. - The book also includes a rather rambling cae ; 
is to this task of elaborating the possible and  jargonized review _ sociological 
moral and legal bases of guaranteeing a min- iples Segerstedt) which might | 
Be a imal level of existence for the individual that ceivably be applied to criminal behavior, and an — 


_ the author devotes himself. 8” abstruse philosophical discussion of criminology 


a 


i: es ‘a Sociologists will find that although Mr. Smith f: (by Agge). There are, in addition, some highly 


competent reviews of research, primarily Amer- 
ican, in crime and ecology, group influences — 
logical implications of the relationship on deviant behavior, and prediction of 
value systems, personality integration, and criminality. In addition, two excellent chapters" 
_ social integration; and that he does so in an deal with the aims of criminal statistics, and 
area—the area of social welfare—which the Swedish program of collecting 
to the present has been neglected by sociolo- statistics, 
gists. For that reason, if for no other, book badly needs an an index index so that > 


ologists should find this work interesting and specialists might readily | discover material 
suggestive.- direct to their interest. — 
™ 


Bo GERLE, MatHs HEuUMAN, GUNNAR Without A of 
Janson, OLor KINRERG, Sven ReENGBY, _ Prejudice on the American Con 4 
TORGNY SEGERSTEDT, , and ‘Tuorstex SELLIN. McCiune Lee. Boston: The Beacon 


Stockholm: Wahlstrém and Widstrand, “1955, Press 1955. xii, 159 pp. $1.95. 
i, 429 pp. No price indicated. ‘quthor describes this book as “a report 


The first and the chapters: of this college students, 


goes beyond the empirical nature of values, he © 


parents, and 
Swedish handbook of criminology are probably on "exclusionary practices —undergradu: ate 
of the greatest interest for American crimin- Greek-letter fraternities. It ‘ ‘grows out of the i a 
— ologists. The first chapter, writen by Sellin, is work of the National Committee on Fraterni- 
compact review of criminological theory ties in Education,’ of which the author is 
the late Middle Ages through the nine-— President. As such, the book is chiefly an 
teenth century. The last chapter is entitled argument against discrimination and an appeal 
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as largely to 
cratic experience. In the course of the argu- a high induced abortions and, to 
ment and exhortation a great deal of informa- a lesser extent, to sterilizations and the spread 
tion is marshalled about restrictive practices contraceptive practice. The history 
and recent efforts to eliminate them. _Much _ provisions of the Eugenic Protection Law and 
a material of sociological _ interest is likewise the work of official and voluntary agencies are 
Pe presented, such as: origin of secret societies in described; findings of recent surveys of con- 
_ America, methods and rationalizations of the  traceptive practice, of attitudes toward family — 
a defenders of discrimination, relation of frater-— planning and family size, and of other aspects 
"a nities to status- striving as a leading goal of of the population program are summarized; the 
American youth, and the differing role of 
students, administrators alumni in the 
campus struggles. Undergraduates themselves, of the individuals Other 


_ Professor — Lee finds, are the leaders in the _ give vital statistics for 1912-1954, a = L 


_ campaigns against discrimination in the frater- tion projection to 2015, and various statistics 
The administrations have done rela-— relative to the spread of conception coutel. 
tively little to suport them. A study of 125 ’ 4 There is a bibliography of 42 items in English. — ae 
— colleges at which fraternities are prominent § Third Public Opinion Survey on Birth Con- 
revealed that in 95 the administration failed trol in Japan reports on the May 1955 survey rd . 
to “accept responsibility even when asked to ey a nationwide cross section of married 
do so by undergraduates.” Of the other 30 _ couples with wives under age 50, Comparison ¥ 
colleges only 8 (including some with large _ with the surveys of 1950 and 1952 indicates — ie 
student bodies) have actually moved to curb _ the growth of opinion favorable to small planned ; 
discriminatory "practices. . The wide- families and increasing practice of contracep- 
pread press coverage of these moves may have _ tion, but continued dependence on induced 


the degree to which restrictive to correct failures in conception con- 


_ Practices are being eliminated. Real power in 
_ the fraternities, according to Professor “to odin case study of social change.—R. R. es 


trol. The series of surveys forms a nice longi-— 


¢rats” who are “caricatures of the worst Mississippi’s People, 1950. By Morton B. K1nc, 
aspects of the system and are completely wed- ‘Jr. Haratp A. Pepersen, and Joun 
ded to the fraternity status quo.” They - Burrus. University, Mississippi: ‘Bureau a 
parently form the hard core of resistence to _ Public Administration, University of Missis- 


Some Facts About Family Planning in Jaton 


Population Problems Series No. 12. 
4 undoubtedly accounts for the appearance of 
Minoru Muramatsu. Chiyoda- ‘Ku, ‘Tokyo: the numerous monographs and ‘bulletins 
| The ‘Population Problems “rs Council, ing to specific regions, states, and communities. 
Mainichi Newspapers, 1955 Mississippi’s People, 1950 is one of these 
paper bound. No price indicated. little bulletins bringing together data from 
Third Public Opinion Survey on Birth Control variety of sources on the demographic trends 


in Japan. Population Problems Series No. u in Mississippi. The authors have directed their — j 


13. By Tatsuo Honpa. Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo: attention towards the layman rather than the 
The Population Problems Research Council, specialist and this they have faithfully done 


4 


The Mainichi Newspapers, 1955. 39 throughout. What the specialist takes for 


_ Ever since it was opened to the West, Japan ever the need arises. Obviously any criticism | i 
has offered examples of rapid and directed leveled agnenet the “simplicity” of the presen- 
social change. The record of efforts since 1948 " tation is out of order since it would only 
to alleviate the social and economic problems 7 reflect the reviewer’s failure to recognize the 
of too many people tightly squeezed into the Bee ry purpose of | the monograph. How- 

resource- poor home islands by reducing the ever, in the process: errors | of omission result 
birth rate deserves close study by all students n explain- 
of social change, not just by demographers. — ing the net “reproduction rate” we 17) the 
Some Facts about Family Planning in Japan _ authors give the impression that total births — 
is a convenient summary for the English reader — and deaths are used in the formula vather 
the success of some of those efforts up to than female births and deaths; 


paper | bound. No price indicated. granted is explained clearly and simply when- 
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cinctly summarized the populatio Southeast Asia Studies are to 
§ growth and composition, and fertility and - meet current pressing needs for basic informa- 
a a The concluding chapter, relating to i tion about a part of the world that has been — 
e future, is primarily a logical summary of as neglected by social scientists as it has been : 

‘trends in fertility, mortality, and migra-_ underdeveloped economically. 

tion. Admittedly, forecasts and projections of  Hart’s report is a first step— toward the 

oe population with complete accuracy are- im-— development of an ecology of Philippine towns. 

. _ ‘Possible, but even simple linear projections to His concern is not with the smallest rural — 
1960 would be of interest to the layman.— — community, the barrio, nor the large city, 
HEINz J. GRAALFS such as Manila, but the little towns, the 

The 1950 Censuses—How They Were Taken. that plaza, 
the supervision practices and institutional forms, collects and 
Washington,  ¢C: : Government _ Printing assimilates traits from larger urban centers and 
Offi 1955 222 uble | these traits to the smaller social 
ffice, 19 5. viii, units and the people of the countryside. The 
paper bound. $1. plaza complex, composed of stores, churches, 
report on the in and upper class residences, political 4 
Sa censuses of population, housing, and agri- rallies, and fiesta celebrations, thus becomes a 
les culture is intended to help in the interpretation focal point in cultural change. 
census data and to assist in developing plans ‘Lhe use of eleven charts, showing the plazas 
_ for later censuses here and in other countries. of as many different poblacions, establishes - — 
‘It is a descriptive, not an evaluative, report. ‘the existence of the plaza complex ‘and the 
x 3 _ Part I (46 pp.) is an account of general pro probability of its universality at the level of 
cedures and administration of the census opera- ‘Philippine small towns. The author supple- 
tion, from selection of questions and sampling ments sources from literature with interviews a 
plan through pretests, field enumeration, and of f former © residents of a towns and with = . 
the various processing stages, to the _ final 


publication of results. Part II (38 pp.) re- in the Philippines. 


> eas examines the operations in terms of the items — The attempt to show similarities between the 
on questionnaires. For the discriminate plaza complex in the Philippines and similar 
“consumer of census data, this section provides j patterns in Mexico raises more problems than 
an invaluable supplement. to the introduction are answered. In both settings the plaza rep- 
to most census reports. Here are described resents Spanish influence, but the analysis — 
many of the decisions made in editing omis- of what the plaza displaced, or added—the - 


sions, inconsistencies, and incorrect and il- issue of cultural continuity—is not presented. 


entries _ for specific Indeed, it is difficult to see what the report 


enumeration forms, in fitting ambiguous - gains from the reference to the Mexico material == 
"situations: only “Tocal importance into One would wish that the author had reported 
general classification schemes, and in the more of his own 1 observations, which would 
relative amount of cross checking done to certainly be worth more to social —_ 
insure accuracy on various items. Unfortunately than those of many of the literary references 
The author has ‘confirmed another ethnic 
is impossible to judge whether the virtual setting the general proposition that ecological 
elimination of _ “unknown” * categories really structure channels sociological interaction. 
‘improves efficiency or just conceals Jnade- This report needs: to be followed by a more 
qucies” Appendices reproduce the principal ‘probing analysis. In his own words, 
__ data collection forms and the punch cards and detailed studies of culture change are needed. s Aare 
various information about publications, per- 


sonnel, legislation, and costs.—R. R. The History of a Soviet Collective F By 


The Philippine Plaza Complex: A Focal Point FEDOR Betov. New York: Frederick AL 
4 in Culture Change. By Donn V. Hart. New Praeger for the Research “Program am the 
g y 

Haven: Yale University, Southeast Asia S.S.R., 1985. xiii, 237 pp. $5.50. 

Studies, Cultural Report Series, 1985, $7 Pp. This: account of life on farm 
No price | indicated. in the western Ukraine is based largely 
This is one of a growing } of diaries and statistical 
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a native of the village he | portrays. The wor sizes 


_ traces the history of the village from pre- references to the early villages, information 
revolutionary days until 1947, _ when the au on intergroup relations, in short, a series of 
thor of the _kolkhoz or brief synoptic sketches of the various ethnic 

nd ts sn body Chapters on "shelter, food, , clothing 


and body ornamentation, and occupations, offer 

2 rich source of information on the material y 

norms and aspects of culture which are presented with 
trol of the labor force, field work and ‘crop meticulous attention to detail. The next four 
deliveries, and the growth of animal husbandry chapters, approximately one-third of the vol-— 


vues) ie on this particular farm. Final chapters are con- ume, deal with the various phases of the life 


a; €, cerned with rural electrification, state plans — “cycle, from birth and infancy, to adolescence, 


for rural reconstruction, veterans’ housing, and maturity, and finally sickness and death. These 


the economy of the individual household. The chapters, along with the one following, which 
concludes with appendices comprising discusses social structure, social control, 


diary notes for 1948 and 1949 , Notations of a lationship terminologies and - inter- -group and ae by 


bribes to officials, “sowing plans, agricultural intra- \-group conflict, will probably be of great-— 
a) 


machinery prices, and Soviet press references. est interest to the sociologist. The study con- pet 
The author’s narrative approach, combining cludes with a discussion of the winter 
and descriptive throughout . The _ The present volume i is a very welcome addi- 
work provides many first-hand glimpses into _ tion to the literature on Northwest Coast 
Y powes relations under the bureaucratic struc- Indian culture, and will remain the definitive 
tr of collectivized agriculture. The internal work on the Coast Salish of British Columbia. ; 


local machinations of a collectivist economy —RicHarp D. I DAUGHERTY 


well portrayed. The volume has the ad- 
vantage of relative contemporaneity, and is a Spirit-Medium C Cults in 
useful addition to the already co considerable list Monographs on Social Anthropology No. 14. 
of Praeger Publications in Russian History Aan J. A. Extiorr. London: London 
World Communism. wa made School of Economics and Political Science, 
1955. 179 pp. $2.80, post free from The 


Coast ‘Salish of British Columbia. By 
bat) Homer G. Barnett. Eugene: University of Spirit ‘medium cults are prolific among te 
Oregon Press, 1955. xiii, 320 Chinese of Singapore. Mr. Elliott is to be 
plates. $5.00, cloth; $3.50 paper. thanked not only for calling attention to ther 
» f= Coast Salish of British Columbia is <a existence but for giving a well-documented _ 
scholarly ethnographic twelve ethnic account of their nature, origins,  organiza- 
_ groups bordering the Strait of Georgia. . Alton, and role. In the face of the attention 
: though the study is based principally on the usually given to Buddhism, Taoism » and an- — 
4 results of his field research conducted in the: cestor _ worship one is apt to overlook the a 
area in 1935 and 1936, the author has also fact that i in China itself mediums are er dl 
incorporated and in Singapore it is the most t typical man- 


‘igen orientation to the native ‘ae | of the - or women of any age or nationality; | but most 
area and an appraisal of Indian informants - are drawn from among youths who have the 

utilized in collecting the data, is followed by right horoscopes. In theory they are chosen 
equally brief chapter on the physical for their tasks by the shen, or gods, and cannot 
environment of the region. The next chapter _ escape. In China only minor and insignificant — 
presents a general introduction to each of the — shen will condescend to possess a medium, but | 
groups studied, the Sanetch, Cowichan, Nan- jn Singapore some ‘of the mightiest figures in i 
-Pentlatch, Comox, Homalco, Klahuse, the Chinese pantheon are called up. Sometimes 

“Slaiaman, Sechelt, Squamish, Maskwiam, and spirits of Malay, Arab, or Hindu origin are 
beg) In = the author records . _ Summoned. The cults are operated | by promoters 
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y possible. 100 and 150 cults in the colony. 
ip 


integral pat part ‘of France, not a colony under 
necessary and economic: arrange- their control.”) The historical processes by 
ments. The worshippers are mainly women, — which Africa’s labor, land, and resources have sis 
_ seeking advice relative to illness, bad luck, come to be regarded as essential by non- 
Er a possession by evil spirits, erring spouses, child- | Africans: are traced by Rudin. Whittlesey 
birth, and other problems. The nature of the supplies an up-to- -date survey of African 
-medium’s responses are chiefly -divinatory, next present 
with little attention paid to to raising the spirits — 


‘significance « of mediumship is a penetrating examination of the ‘social 
ae that it: represents a distinctive trend in the eile disorganization which attends the growth > of 2 
ligion “overseas” Chinese. It appeals to urbanization, literacy, and Christianity. He 
Aes people of small intellectual attainments. In makes an adroit analysis of the types of status’ 
the cults flourish best under condi-— shifts found in once hierarchical societies 
_ tions where they can constitute a form of eco- : when rank and power no longer “coincide. 
; nomic” enterprise, and would not persist in Rae is also concerned with the consequences ~ 
Zs present form in a community which had of culture contact; the American ——- 
achieved a relatively high standard of wealth, inquires its effects upon the yo 
_ Security, and education. With a general improve. personality, family, and social organization 
conditions the cults have begun Lewis, a British economist, closes ‘the 
a —W TLLIAM A. Lessa 


Each to Part II concentrates 


a in the Modern Pe Edited by CALvIN 
W. Srittman. By Rt. Hon. Lord HAILey, ‘upon a specific problem. There is a Weberian 
Harry R. Rupin, Derwent WHITTLESEY, of Gold Coast political structure 
GEORGES BALANDIER, E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, _ by Apter. Robinson and Noon discuss the recent © 
Artuur Lewis, Davip ry -APTER, Ken- political developments in Franch West Africa 
NETH RosInson, Joun A. Noon, > and British East Africa. Eduardo Mondlane, 
Baum, GEORGE W. CARPENTER, EDUARDO native African, describes recent political 
Monpiane, Leonarp H. SAMUELS, and social developments in -Mozampique. Brief 
VILLE J. Herskovits, VERNON McKay, and ‘accounts of the post-war course of political 
Hans J. Morcentuav. Chicago: The —Uni- events the former Italian colonies and 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955. x, 342 pp. ; Ethiopia are supplied by Baum. There are also 
papers on the Belgian Congo by Carpenter 
“Because Africa is the whieh and the Union of South Africa by Samuels. 
“@ cultural change is proceeding most rapidly, and Three papers comprise the concluding sec- 


~ because these changes have consequences for 
the rest of the world (including | the United 


mation — 
eries of 
s ethnic 


science, 
The 


tion. Herskovits illustrates, with fresh impres- me 
oy gained from a recent field survey, — 


the past few years. This volume consists of Status con icts, and the drive for education. 


- Africa’s s role in the » cold war is the framework 


lectures presented by sixteen scientists | at the 
Twenty- ninth Institute of the Harris. Founda- of McKay's by 


tion at the University of Chicago, November — 
25-29, 1953. The papers were written from — 
contrasting viewpoints and frames of reference 
_ but the conference was fundamentally con- 


cerned with two problems: (1) presenting on 
comparative analysis of the social consequences ss of the of Islam. 


taking place in Africa, and (2) considering the is attention given to the possibility of the 
: + implications of these changes for United palit acl establishment of closer ties between China 

the first section, _each paper | Some papers are notably | superior 

_ Africa as a unit. Lord Hailey surveys the di- to others; West 

vergent political practices of the African» careful scrutiny. However, te range of 

colonial powers. (He guesses incorrectly that pane which these scientists have explored SAR 
eight million Africans of Algeria “a is certainly representative of Africa ‘south of 


likely to continue to regard themselves as an the Sahara —Councrtt 
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Planned Migration: ‘The Social assimilation, absorptive capacity, and op 
cig of the Dutch- Canadian Movement, Univer-— timum population and rate of growth. _ The 
of California Publications in Sociology author offers sharp, though Somewhat 
Social Institutions, Volume 2. By critiques of Malthus, Keynes, Isaac, etc. 

a Writ1am Peterson. Berkeley and Los An- taking issue with the “economic determinists.” 
 geles : University of California Press, 1955. He maintains and offers substantial evidence to 
x, 273 pp. $3. support view that ‘migration n is largely 
book is a an excellent example of how determined by non-economic factors. 
valuable a competent case-study, tempered by _ Finally, the author notes ruefully that those om 


wide- ranging interest and shrew common recommendations which seem most logical, i.e. 

sense, can be. Prof. Peterson is concerned with effective birth control in Holland and less — 

the largely- -postwar attempts of the Netherlands’ _ insistence on “Nordic” farmers in Canada, 

government to "encourage control ‘migra- are those which run most contrary to dominant 
tion to Canada while Canada was trying and values. The study of migration, 
attract a limited number of immigrants of he indicates, is a genuine underdeveloped area 
certain types. We have an extensive analysis .: better planning must wait on vastly se 4 
of relevant aspects of the Dutch and Canadian — increased knowledge, among other things. 

cultures and social structures. Studies in soci- Well-written with a pleasant sense of humor, 
- ology, ‘economics and government are used to in the best sense the book would make a —: 

back up the author’s belief that the theory graduate text—ArTHuR JorDAN 
and practice of planned migration, _ though 
stoutly defended in some quarters, are largely Social Organization and Human Nature and “if 
_ unsatisfactory and misunderstood and, in fact Social Order. The Two Major Works ‘il 
more likely to be ex post facto rationaliza- Cartes H. Coorey. With an Introduction | 
of prejudice and short-sighted policy than by Rosert Coorey ANceLt. Glencoe: 


Press, 1956. xvii, 460 pp. $7. 50. 


_ There is a comprehensive 20- page im Se Review is peel to note that these 
raphy used | used libe: 


LICATIONS | 


@ (Listing of a publication below doesn not t preclude it its subsequent mt review) 


The Cost of the National Health Service in paper. 
England and Wales. New York: Cambridge Uni- Batren, Toetma F. Flint and Michigan: A ‘Study ' 
versity Press, 1956. xx, 176 pp. $5.50. i Interdependence. Ann Arbor: Social Science 
ALLEN, FrepericK Lewis. The Great Pierpont Mor. Research Project, University of Michigan, 1955. 
New York: Bantam Books, Inc. (A Bantam _ vii, 59 pp. $1.00, paper. 
*, Biography), 1956. 244 pp. . Fifty cents, paper. Frank O. Hobohemia. Rindge, New Hamp- 
ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND Loca, shire: Richard R. Smith Publisher, Inc. 1956. 
Sponsors). American Heritage: The Magazine of Belorussian Review. 1. [First English- language 
- History. February, 1956. Volume VII, Number 2. Ae issue.] Institute for the Study of the USSR, L 
New York: James Parton, 1956. 120 pp. $2 95 _ Augustenstrasse 46, Munich, Germany. oe 
Cryve E. Red Cross Disaster Relief: 
ANDREW F. EMERSON. Philanthropic Foundations. a ‘ Its Origin and Development. Washington, D. C.: 


Public Affairs Press, 1956. 47 pp. $1.00, paper. 
459° 
New Jock: tien, ELL, Ropert G. Criminology. New York: 


_ Medicine. Foreword by Max Tuorex, M.D. Coucasian Review. Volume 1. 1955. Publication of 
_ Cleveland ‘and New York: The World Publishing _ 


Company, 1956. 319 pp. $5: 

Baer, Very Reverend Ursan J. Letters to an Ameri- Cuase, Srvart, in with DES. 

Farmer. Des Moines: National Catholic _BRUNNER. Study of Monkind. Re- 
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"PUBLICATIONS ‘RECEIVED 
Educacion. 1. Enero, 1956. La Eduicacion se 
problemas y publicaciones de caracter educativ ; 


- que interesen a los maestros y profesores d 


at ae Lrioner, and | Marjorie BELL 
: _ Crime, Courts, and Probation. With an Intro ; 
duction by Roscoz Pounp, New York: The Mac América. Servirad a éstos de vinculo, difundiré- 
_ millan Company, 1956. xv, 268 pp. $4.75 Liarie - sus experiencias y también atendera sus consultas. — 
ror Economic DEveLopMENT). Mod- La correspondencia debe dirigirse a la revista 
ernizing the Nation’s Highways. A Statement on Educacién, Union Panamericana, Washington 
National Policy by The Research and Policy Com- 6, D. C. 
mittee of CED. January, 1956. 33 pp. Single Atan J. A. Chinese | Spirit-Medium Cults” 
Singapore. Monographs on Social Anthropology 
DE BIENESTAR Rurat). Problemas Eco- 14 (New Series). London: Department of 
Sociales de los Andes. Part I: Anthropology, The London School of Economics 
ee Caracas: Consejo de Bienestar Rural, § and Political Science, 1955. 179 pp. $2.80, post 


n.d. 331 pp. No price indicated. free, from The Publications Secretary, Royal 
Cuartes H. Social Organization Anthropological Institute, 21 Bedford Square, 
ped area Human Nature and the Social Order. The Two London, W. C. 1. 
vastly Major Works of Cartes H. Coorry. With an Emery, Cartos B. America’s Concentration Camps: 
Introduction by Ropert Coorey ANGELL. Glen-— The Facts about Our Indian Reservations 1956, 


- oe coe: The Free Press, 1956. xvii, 460 pp. $7.50. ae _ New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1956. 
Corson, Joun J., and Joun W. McConnew. Eco- _ xiv, 242 pp. $3.50. : 
“nomic Needs of Older People. With Policy W. The Virginie Tradition. 
Recommendations of the Committee on Economic Introduction by Henry Beston. Washington, 
Needs of Older People. New York: The Twen- OD. C:: Public Affairs Press, 1956. viii, 111 pp. 
 tieth Century Fund, 1956. xvii, 533 pp. $4. 50. 
Covutsorn, Rusuton (Editor). Feudalism in His- Jerrerson B. A Larger Concept of Com 
_ tory. With contributions by JosepH R. STRAYER, munity. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Unive 
-Epwin O. RetscHaver, Boppr, Burr C. sity Press, 1956. 117 pp. $3.00. 
Brunpace, WILLIAM F EDGERTON, DanteL (FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH ON Human Br- 
Tuorner, Ernst H. KanTorowicz, Marc Szerret, HAVIOR). T raining Foreign Nationals in the 
and Coviporn. Foreword by A. United States. Report of a seminar conducted by 


Kroeser. Princeton: Princeton University — the Foundation at Ann Arbor, Michigan, Sep- 
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tionally stimulating and revealing text for the st study of contemporary ~ 


Colleg edition, $3. 
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fully revised and 


The ‘cultural emphasis is introduced earlier than formerly and 
ioe leads to a new stress on the iii of behavior norms by 


= New topics and materials are included throughout the tex 
especially in the discussion of motivation and personality, rack- 
and white-collar crime, comic books and 
group therapy in several institutions, and recent evaluations of 


an Published April 1956 ons 
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4 pa an nthropology texts; not only i is it the cation of En joint authorship 
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_ drawings that in the authors’ words, ‘set a new standard for the _ 
illustration of anthropological textbooks. B. Stout, State 
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-GUNNAR MYRDAL 

Secretary, United Nations Economic 

With the same broad grasp detailed knowledge ‘that characterized. 


An Internation Economy 


Problems and 


416 ac $6.50 | HARPER & BROTHER 


TOWARD UNIFIED THEORY OF 
D. 


‘Edited by Ro RG Grinker, M. 


_ a in psychiatry, psychology, sociology, anthro- 
 pology, biology and the humanities join in a pioneer 
- effort to lay the foundations on which there may some- 
be erected the much-needed unified theory of human 
behavior. The distinguished contributors include Karl 
Deutsch, Alfred E. Emerson, Lawrence K. Frank, Jules — 
Henry, Florence Kluckhohn, Talcott Parsons, Anatol Rap- 
port, Jurgen Reusch, David Shakow, John P. Spiegel, 
_ Laura —_- James E. P. Toman and Dr. Grinker. 
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By SISTER FRANCES JER JEROME. woops 
be Our Dur Lady of the Lake College go he = 
This work, the fire study. of 
of the cultural values of ethnic groups, | is ae 
“concerned principally with Negro, Oriental, 
Mexican, Jewish, — and European ethnics, 
approaching their cultural values through 
the social institutions of family, 
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"AMERICAN 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


By JOHN D. HOGAN, Bates 
FRANCIS A. A. J. 
ft 
The first volume in years in this 
field. Integrating economic and sociologicai 
vi concepts, the authors analyze the process 
the editorship ~ social legislation, and bring up to date 
materials on family legislation, labor law, q 
social insurance, public assistance, and 
occupational health and safety legislation. 
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WESTERN SOCIAL THOUGHT 


by - Kilzer a and E. E. J. Ro: 


“_ estern Social Thought attempts the very difficult task a ee 
se ing centuries | of social philosophy and sociology in brief com- _ 


end does” it very well.’ ’—Professor Robert C. 


We estern n Social by Kilzer and 


of. . 


“An admirable and 1 comprehensive survey | of Western social thought. — = 


eminently fair summaries of the ideas of recent European 
American sociologists are especially valuable.’ ”"—Dean 

G. Leyburn, Washington and Lee University — 
“The material is arranged in the first place eee and then en the 
i writers are grouped byt their interests, tendencies, and periods; 
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chronological order and the unhistorical muddle of sorting 


interests and lines of thought. "—The Sociological 
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By F. Emerson Andrews 
This volume, referred to as “the basic book in the field, sf ‘asia types ar ot 
| Bis lam discusses their legal forms, tax exemption, investments, boards of 
trustees, operating policies, processing of grants, various fields; indicates recent i 
_ changes in flow of funds. Designed primarily to assist ~ peed trustees and 
Ae - prospective donors and advisers, seekers of grants. Ere 
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THE NURSE AND THE MENTAL PATIENT 


r _¥ By Morris S. Schwartz and Emmy Lanning Shockley in 


Here is presented simply and realistically a helpful | 


ak of mental illness and the significance of both nurse and patient behavior. yell 
problems discussed are nurse and patient fears; demanding, withdrawn, and 
hostile patients; feeding difficulties. Nursing personnel conferences are 

INTEGRATING SOCIOLOGICAL AND 
os PSYCHOANALYTIC CONCEPTS: an Exploration in Child 
po This is a follow-up report on a project ‘begun in 1949 to explore areas and 
_ways in which social science thinking can be applied in child guidance prac- "i 
tice and research. It is based on two years of practice testing of propositions 
 =——- in Dr. Pollak’s Social Science and Psychotherapy for Children. Four ist 
selected cases show systematic employment of social science concepts, ap- 
proaches, and cultural considerations in family diagnosis and family therapy. 
ws 6x9 pages 
FROM CUSTODIAL To THERAPEUTIC PATIENT CARE IN oe 


Milton Greenblatt, Richard H. York, and Esther Lucile Brown 


Boston Psychopathic Hospital and reports their application in two state and 
i oath institutions. These experiments, in which personnel roles were revised 

a utilize all forms of possible treatment, furnish patterns of greatly improved — 


x 497 pages Tables, charts, bibliography 1955 


This casebook documents public reactions to health programs and health — 
situations in 16 widely differing communities of the world. Some of the 
studies record successes, others failures. For anyone concerned with preven- 
tive medicine, public health, community betterment, or cultural taney in- pend 
of different backgrounds and beliefs. = 
of interest . . 
Sociology and the Field of Corrections by Lloyd E. Ohlin. 
Se a and the Field of Mental Health by John A. Clausen. 
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Administrators first issue, appearing in 
terested in the development of admin- 1956, presents the following pertinent, 
istrative science will find, in this contributions: Notes on 
quarterly, articles that will promote = oa General Theory of Administration, 
understanding of administration in by Edward H. Litchfield; Contribu- 
business, government, educational i tions to Administration by Alfred P. — 
‘stitutions, hospitals, and military or- “Sloan, Jr., by Ernest Dale; Sociological 
ganizations, and in various cultural 4 .- to the Theory of Organi- — 
contexts. Emphasis w will be on clear zations, by Talcott Parsons; A Prob- | 
writing. lem in Soviet Business Administra- 
Book reviews and annotations of — tion, by Joseph S. Berliner; On Build- _ 
‘selected materials will be features of ing ‘an Administrative Science, 
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Gardner Murphy, Theodore M. “Newcomb, Read Sein, S. Cottrell, Jr, 
Jiri Nehnevajsa, Pitirim Sorokin, F. B. Moreno, Z. T. Moreno, Leslie D. , » Rang 
_ Mary L. Northway, Margaret McCallum Rooks, Margaret Mead, George A. 
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in the field of Introductory 
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